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WHAT PRICE THE MERITOCRACY? 
by H. G. Cuming 


RANTING that fools will generalise where the more prudent will 

hesitate to pass an opinion, # still remains true that there is a 

useful purpose to ‘be served by the handy rule of thumb, used as 
a kind of labour saving device in the mental economy. A particular 
example of such a rough working rule is the proposition, more often true 
than not, that by the time a belief has reached the stage of being accepted 
withoit question on all sides, then it is in need of scrapping. Consider, 
for example, «the contemporary notion that a man should be paid 
more or less in proportion to his academic ability. Admittedly, there 
are exééptibns and anomalies in the day to day application of this principle, 
notably in Cases where some individual possessed of some more or less 
rare talentis involved, As far as the great majority of people are concerned, 
however, the principle is already widely, albeit approximately, applied 
and all the signs are that it will in the future apply more widely and more 
rigorously. In any case, any imperfections which may at present exist in 
implementing the idea are irrelevant; what matters is the virtually 
unanimous agreement that this is an idea which should be put into 
practice. Whatever else may divide Left from Right, boardroom from 
shopfloor, pulpit from laboratory (and one cannot resist a suspicion that 
there‘are not nearly as many good, uicompromising differences as there 
ought to be), this at least is an issue on which they can all agree to agree. 
Such a mixed-manned alliance is enough to provoke apprehension. 


Basically, there can be no rational or ethical justification for a system 
of reward geared to an individual’s intelligence quotient, for that is what 
it amounts to. It is irrational to select a particular characteristic as being 
worth rewarding and ignoring all others, equally integral to the pattern of: 
personality. It is unfair because academic ability is distributed by a 
mechanism over which the individual has no control and its possession is 
just a stroke ‘of good fortune for which no virtue can be claimed. As 
degrees and diplomas take on more and: more the nature of price-tags put 
on brains, it should at least be recognised that their owners are living 
on a form of unearned income. It would be no less rational and arguably | 
more just to relate a man’s wages to his weight on the grounds that this 
is just as likely to provide an indication of his needs and has the added 
advantage that it is, at least within limits, under his own control. 


Of course, every age and every society selects some qualities and talents 
as being more desirable and more worthy of reward than others and it is 
of interest to compare the present status accorded to academic attainment 
with the advantages formerly bestowed by birth and breeding. Preferment 
based om possession of the latter is now generally discredited on the 
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grounds of being arbitrary and unfair, yet in fact the idea of reward 
geared to ‘intellectual ability is open to exactly the same objections and 
in similar measure. So that, whereas not so long ago we were well advised 
to mind our P’s and Q’s, the difference is that now we would be wise to 
keep an eye on our 1.Q’s. To this extent, the change is a good deal less 
satisfactory than at first it appears. Add to this the fact that as day-to-day 
living becomes ever more organised, it becomes increasingly difficult for 
an individual to avoid the consequences of any injustices- built-in to 
social beliefs, and the cause for satisfaction weakens still more. Add 
further a realisation of the ever-increasing -sizes of the differentials associated 
with the different levels of cleverness and there is little room for any 
satisfaction at all. 

It is at first sight rather surprising that both ends of the political spec- 
trum should equally value an arbitrarily acquired facility in formal 
intellectual exercise. There is little difficulty in accepting this as a natural, 
even predictable response from the Right, which traditionally regards every 
talent as saleable with a value determined by what the market will stand. 
From the Left, however, with some claim to a less materialist philosophy, 
the same reaction is more puzzling. The explanation may lie in the past 
as well as in the present. In the past, academic ability has been the main 
escape route for the clever working-class boy; the possession of an 
Oxbridge degree conferring toleration, if not acceptance, upon the social 
immigrant in his newly adopted environment. On the Left there is still 
a strong sentimental attachment to this picture of virtue rewarded. Times 
change faster than sentiments, however, and it is very much open to 
question if at the present time the benefits conferred on the few who 
successfully embark on the grammar school route to higher education are 
not dwarfed by the injustices suffered by the majority, shunted into the 
secondary modern sidings. Seen from this view the educatidnal system 
becomes not so much an escape route for the lucky few as a prison 
for the unfortunate majority. 

A more convincing explanation of this curious attitude on the Left 
arises directly from its complete acceptance, hook, line and blinker, of 
the thesis of productivity at any price. Ideologically, this fits the self- 
conscious posture of Labour as the party of modernisation, all set to rush 
through the latter half of the twentieth century, intent on meeting the 
twenty-first half way with fraternal greetings from the Ministry of 
Technology. More practically, it is essential if welfare presents at home are 
to continue at the same time as a warfare presence abroad. Given the 
context of our industrially based society, the togic of the situation demands 
an increasing number of technicians capable of producing, and supervising 
the machines that produce, the complex array of consumer goods in 
demand, ranging from detergents for the home market to nuclear deterrents 
for export. With an increasing degree of automation the technical skills 
required become less manual and more intellectual; tin-bashing gives way - 
to dial-watching and the academic-economic syllogism emerges inevitably: 
to operate a computer requires the equivalent of an O level appreciation 
of Mathematics; the problems to be solved by the computer are estimated 
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to be worth so much in the productivity market; hence an O level in 
Mathematics acquires a particular price tag. Designing an intercontinental 
ballistic missile, and its nuclear warhead, require a great deal more 
mathematical ability; these weapons are highly prized national possessions; 
therefore a degree in Mathematics becomes worth so much more than an O 
level. And so a system of differentials takes shape leading eventually, as in 
the United States, to an academic hierarchy in which in the land of the 
graduate the research worker becomes king. Not a mention in this analysis 
of the usefulness of the end product; not a word about the desirability of 
the end result. Society as a whole suffers; what it wants, it usually gets and 
what it needs it all too often goes without. 

More important is the effect on the lives of some 80% of all children who 
are rejected by the examination system as not being of officer material for 
our technological army. For them, it is not simply a matter of being con- 
signed to an inferior status, although this might well be thought punishment 
enough for a poor standard of literacy, or a lack of facility in manipulating 
mathematical symbols. They must reconcile themselves to a prospect of 
inferior wages, inferior conditions of work, inferior quality of life. Their 
choice of pleasures, manners, tastes, houses, attitudes will all be adversely 
conditioned and subjected to constant pressure towards the third-rate. Out 
of an average group of five children in the primary school class, this inexor- 
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ably is the destiny of four. The fifth will have a different problem to face, 
comprising constant conditioning to the fact that he belongs to an élite. In 
these circumstances it is naive to expect any real social cohesion and dis- 
“honest to exhort any general commitment to common social aims. Just as 
physical life is possible only within certain limits of atmospheric pressure, 
temperature and so on, so arguably is civic life of the kind generally held up 
for our approval possible only within certain limits in the economic environ- 
ment. Below, say, an income of £1,000 a year it is impossible to afford to 
keep up a benevolent philosophy, take an enlightened view, subscribe to the 
right good causes, take a proprietorial pride in social institutions. Above, 
say, £5,000 a year it becomes equally impossible to establish any personal 
commitment to these things, to view them as part of the familiar surround- 
ings of everyday lifé. In fact, the more rigorous the way of life, the narrower 
the economic limitstwithin which it is reasonable to expect it to be practised. 
The Church, for exaliple has constantly to face the danger that its curates 

. may be priced out of the ideological market at one end and its archbishops 
at the other; the present trend towards a permissive morality is, however, 
ideally suited to appeal to lord and labourer alike. 

It is inevitable that formal logic and formal learning will continue to be 
appreciating assets and it is unreasonable to expect any radical change in 
this situation. Nevertheless, it might still be possible to achieve a limited 
objective of mitigating the least welcome features. For a start, an effort 
could be made to reduce the existing vast range of wage differentials, At 
present the ratio of highest to lowest income stands at about ten to one; 
although it may be difficult to justify on rational grounds any magnitude of 
differential, it is even more difficult to maintain that a press lord is worth 
more than ten times as much as a postman. The argument that it is 
necessary to provide incentive may largely be ignored; the pace-makers, 
who are, after all, only sprinting towards their own affluence, must learn to 
accept virtue as its own reward. Nor is the argument that responsibility 
must be greatly rewarded particularly valid; there seems always to be a 
more than adequate supply of volunteers not merely willing, but actually 
insisting, upon shouldering the burdens of office from which they show 
great reluctance to be parted. For them, power must be its own reward. In 
deciding upon the allocation of the differentials which survive, some con- 
sideration might well be given to individual need, involving perhaps a sys- 
tem of personal allowances. After all, if need were to replace greed as a 
socially acceptable criterion, we could even be on the way to an Incomes. 
Policy with a purpose. 
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THE FAR NORTH: CANADA’S VIRGIN LANDS 
by Anthony Harrigan 


Yellowknife, Northwest Territories— 
HILE people overseas know that Canada is the second-largest 
nation in the world, the immensity of the Canadian Far North 
seems to escape them. Yet the region extending from Labrador in the 
east and through Hudson’s Bay to the Yukon on the west is an undeveloped 
country of colossal size. At least the greater part of the northland is 
undeveloped, for development follows mines. Rocks and Christmas trees 
are not enough to draw a population into this region. 

The size of the Far North is indicated by the responsibilities of Harry ‘ 
D. Searle who lives at Yellowknife and who is Crown Attorney for the 
Northwest Territories. His “circuit” as government prosecutor comprises 
1.3 million square miles. Each year, this 29-year-old lawyer travels 
thousands of miles to such isolated places as Frobisher Bay in the Eastern 
Arctic. Dealing in terms of vast distances is commonplace in the Far 
North. The Anglican Bishop of Athabasca has just taken over 
administrative contro] of the missions and parishes in the Mackenzie River 
District, meaning that he is responsible for the spiritual welfare of church- 
men scattered through more than a thousand miles of lonely river country. 


That foreigners pay scant attention to this frontier region of their 
continent is perhaps understandable, even if disinterest and indifference 
are not justified in view of the potential of the northland. But Canadians 
living in the Far North are rightfully indignant that their fellow citizens, 
living in the cities to the south, care little for the North and its problems. 
Ted Horton, editor of The News of The North at Yellowknife, complains: 
“The East is holding us back”. Ernie Senior, editor of The Taiga Times 
at the grain port of Churchill on Hudson’s Bay, say that Manitoba 
provincial officials refuse to put the Churchill area on Manitoba maps on 
the ground that they ‘don’t have room on the maps”. In the Yukon 
Territory, Ken Shortt, editor of The Yukon Daily News at Whitehorse 
says Yukoners want self-government. Labrador belongs to Newfoundland. 
Manitoba and Quebec are partly in the Far North. But as Walter Stewart 
recently wrote in The Toronto Star Weekly, “One third of our nation is 
run like an African colony, except that even in a colony the governor 
resides among his people”. He was referring to the fact that B. J. Sivertz, 
the commissioner for the Northwest Territories, lives and works in the 
federal capital of Ottawa way to the south. 

Restiveness exists throughout the northland, though demands for action 
are voiced most strongly in the Northwest Territories. Editor Horton is 
among those Northerners who believe a division of the territories would 
lead to more rapid Northern development. 
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The federal Department of Northern Affairs has outlined such a 
division. It would split the Northwest Territories along the 115th meridian. 
The western half would be called the Mackenzie Territory and would 
embrace 500,000 square miles and 16,000 people. It would be centred 
around Great Slave Lake—the fourth largest lake in North America—and 
the settlements of the Mackenzie River, the Mississippi of the northland. 
The capital of the district would be moved from Ottawa to the north, and 
the expectation is that provincial status would result before many years 
passed. 

The eastern half of the territories, to be know as Nuniassiag, would 
cover 800,000 square miles and contain about 9,000 people, chiefly Eskimos. 


Differences of opinion exist as to the wisdom of this division. Mr. 
Horton, for example, says that the problems of the eastern Arctic are 
totaly unlike the problems of the more advanced Mackenzie District. 
Crown Attorney Searle is opposed to division, saying that the territories 
should be developed as a unit. Leaving the politics of division aside, it is 
clear that Northerners are agreed that the time has come to end their 
colonial status and the total rule from Ottawa. The Northerners want to 
gain control over the leasing of mineral rights in the territories. If they 
gained this control, they would be able to acquire the funds they need for 
development of the region. But the federal government is reluctant to 
deprive itself of the revenues it enjoys. The feeding, however—in the Far 
North, is not unlike that of people in other colonial areas who see their 
lands riches extracted and controlled by distant capitals. 

Mines, of course, are the keys to northern deposits at Pine Point on 
the southern shore of Great Slave Lake, it would have been impossible to 
finance the building of the new Great Slave Railway through hundreds of 
miles of wilderness. Improved transportation is the essential in opening up 
the northland. But tremendous tonnages are required to justify the kind 
of expenditures necessary to build railroads over muskeg and wide northern 
rivers, 

While the provincial governments are reluctant to see large sums go tu 
northern development, they are not unmindful of the future importance of 
the Far North. The government of British Columbia, for example, has 
tried to entice the Yukoners into joining B.C. by proposing to build a rail 
line from the south. The Yukoners have not taken the bait, however. 
For the present, they depend on the White Pass & Yukon Route, the 
narrow gauge line built in the 1898 gold rush, and trucking lines operating 
over the Alaska Highway. Indeed there is talk of extending the White 
Pass line another 235 miles to the Crest ore body, regarded as the largest 
deposit of low-grade iron ore in the world. 

While the Alaska Highway was built in 1942 and serves the land 
communications of both Canada and the United States, it still is unpaved. 
in fact, in June the Stanford Research Institute submitted a report saying 
the time is not ripe for paving the Alaska Highway. Yukoners comment 
that it wasn’t practical to build the road in the first place, but that it is an 
immensely important route. “Highways”, says The Yukon Daily News, 
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“are seldom built or paved for purely economic reasons; in fact, almost 
none are”. 


While the Canadian provinces are in no hurry to spend money on a 
Northern project such as paving the Alaska Highway, the U.S. government 
is definitely interested in improving Alaska’s communications with the 
‚south. It is possible that U.S.-Alaskan interests in an improved north- 
south highway will lead to a deal with Canada that would give north- 
western Canada another outlet to the Pacific. 


The Canadian Financial Post has observed that a corridor for Canada 
through the Alaskan Panhandle might be possible if the government of 
Canada cooperated more on paving the Alaskan Highway and on future 
exports of water to the arid American Southwest. i 


Current thinking is that Canada could lease a corridor and a seaport 
which would remain under U.S. ownership but which would be under 
Canadian control insofar as customs, tariffs, domestic law, immigration are 
concerned. Pyramind Harbour, near the old gold rush town of Skagway, 
Alaska, has been mentioned as the site of the leased port. 


For the present, the Yukon is stalemated by the lack of good transporta- 
tion. This area of approximately 207,000 square miles extends northward 
from British Columbia to the Arctic Ocean and eastward from Alaska 
to the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories. It has 15,000 
people and about 25 different minerals. The Japanese have begun to 
show an interest in investment in the Yukon, specifically in copper mines 
and the pulp industry. They also are active in the Alaskan Panhandle and 
British Columbia, buying saw mills and mines, Ray Williston, minister of 
lands in the British Columbian government, recently pointed out that 
“many of the mines now operating in British Columbia are selling their 
entire output to Japan. In fact, several important mining properties have 
been developed through the direct investment of Japanese capital”. 


Perhaps the most important fact to appreciate regarding the northland 
is that there is not one but many norths. The problems of the Yukon, 
the Northwest Territories, the Hudson Bay area and Labrador are very 
specialised. Consider the Hudson Bay port of Churchill, for instance. It 
wag created in the late 1920s as the result of many years of agitation by 
wheat farmers in Saskatchewan who received a low price for their wheat 
shipped from the St. Lawrence River. The building of the rail line to 
Churchill, and construction of a five million bushel grain elevator, was 
a triumph of imagination on the part of small farmers. But Churchill 
still faces an uphill fight. Though navigation through Hudson’s Bay in the 
ice-free summer season is no problem in these days of radar, beacons and 
aerial ioe patrols, Churchill remains the least-favoured port. The Canadian 
Wheat Board, for example, did not make any provision for shipping grain 
through Churchill in its recent negotiations with the Soviets for the sale 
of surplus wheat. Churchill area residents want a university of the North 
to be established. The Churchill Rocket Range, used by the Canadian 
Research Council and NASA, brings highly trained scientists into the 
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community—scientists who might be employed by a university on a part- 
time basis. But the pleas have gone 

The Far North is no longer inaccessible. Aircraft and radio have ended 
the isolation of the past. A town such as Yellowknife has good sidewalks 
and attractive suburban homes. You can buy a bottle of champagne or 
see the latest motion picture. But the modern world and wilderness meet 
face to face. Complex social problems result from the swift change from 
Stone Age to Atomic Age. Both the Indian and Eskimo are affected. 
The Indian is yet to be fully integrated into the life of Canada, whether 
north or south. The Eskimo (there are only 23 in the Yukon and slightly 
more than 10,000 in the Northwest Territories) poses a special dikemma. 
Government policy- is to concentrate the Eskimos in settlements, where 
their health needs may be handled more efficiently, and to educate the 
youth in hostels outside the true Arctic. In the hostels and schools, the 
young Eskimos live apart from parental affection and the traditional way 
of life and values. The tendency of the children to use Eskimo among 
themselves is discouraged if not prohibited. Professors C. S. Brant and 
C. W. Hobart, both of the University of Alberta, recently asserted: 

“During the summer vacation periods at home, the child’s communica- 
tion with parents and kinsmen is hampered by a growing value and 
attitude gap resulting from his tendency to view everything Eskimo, 
language included, as being of inferior worth,” Thus there is a declining 
continuity of Eskimo culture, and the Eskimo is in danger of being 
alienated from his own world without finding a truly satisfactory place 
in the new world of the white settlers in the Far North. 

Control over climate is one of the marks of modern man’s advance on 
this planet. In the last generation, the Canadian Far North has witnessed 
many new controls. Heated “‘utilidors’? make possible the introduction of 
modern plumbing. This, in turn, makes Northern living acceptable to 
families that otherwise would not consider living in this frontier. As 
communities are improved and living conditions are raised (miners today 
build attractive towns as the old bunkhouse miner is disappearing), more 
and more people will move into the Far North. It is North America’s last 
frontier and a region of untapped treasure. Coal, iron, oil, copper, lead, 
zinc, you name it—it’s under the northern lands and waters. The problem 
is one of opening these virgin lands, bringing in gas and electricity for 
heat and power, and shipping south—at economical rates—or north across 
the Arctic and Hudson’s Bay the metals and petroleum needed by the 
increasingly demanding industrial societies, 
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QUICK LOOK AT MONTREAL 


by Sidney Raban 


FTER India, Boeing 707’s and towering New York, the Vanguard 

I boarded at Kennedy Airport was unmistakably British. Take-off 

was barely noticeable, lacking that hurtling moment of uncertainty 

when one’s being asks: Will it make it—or overshoot the runway? The 

cabin decor was polite and wnostentatious; so were Air Canada’s 
stewardesses. Routine plasticised chicken enlivened the restful flight. 

Then, lulled by the familiarity of all these things, I saw Montreal's 
island sprawled amidst its waters. A reassuring feeling struck me: Though 
I might not be coming home, this, surely, was the nearest possible thing. 
In the next few days I was to find that nothing could have been farther 
removed from the truth. 

The world’s second largest French-speaking city, and industrial heart 
of its second Jargest country, Montreal owes more to Paris and New York 
than to London and Birmingham. But this statement is in itself misleading 
and the judgement implied superficial. Montreal’s debt to any other place 
is minimal, and her citizens point with pride to their history and achieve- 
ments—and to their own uniqueness. 

What is this special flavour of Montreal, so easily detected even in the 
few miles’ drive from Dorval Airport to the down-town hotels? America’s 
barbecued steak is undoubtedly an important ingredient. But alongside 
Gallic coq-au-vin and native salmon and lobster, it forms the basis of a 
cosmopolitan and exciting menu. 

Americanisation in Canada, its nearest neighbour, is obviously. to be 
expected. Yet in the distance from one bank of the St. Lawrence to the 
other occurs as marked a change as that between, say, Hendaye and Irun 
in Europe. Neons, glittering signs, motels and skyscrapers smite the eye. 
But the effect is somehow softened by the wide expanse of the sky—typical 
of all flat regions—which suggests indefinably the vastness of the country 
of which these things are an infinitesimal part. 

Americanisation, let it be understood, is something the Montrealer hates 
to admit to. And with reason, because though American capital oils 
Canada’s wheels, the culture of Montreal is as strikingly European as in 
Ontario and farther westwards it becomes predominantly British. Uncle 
Sam’s dollar earns a seven-per-cent premium here, but the fingers on the 
cash-register are from Poland, Germany, Italy, Britain, and—most of all— 
from France. 

This great French backbone is, of course, Canada’s paradox.’ Responsible 
as it is for much of Montreal’s strength, it is at the same time perhaps 
its only source of weakness. It is a paradox to hear workmen, shop 
assistants or typists conversing in French, and then relapsing into English 
as soon as the man in charge addresses them. A paradox also to hear a 
senior executive, born and bred in Quebec, admit: “I’m learning a little 
French; the work-people seem to like it.” 
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Just how large looms the bogey of French A in Montreal and 
the Province of Quebec? 

Most English speaking contacts play it down, attributing it to a lunatic- 
fringe minority. Even so, it cannot be totally ignored—as I found in the 
small hours after a day with friends at their cabin in the Laurentian 
mountains. At a toll-booth we were told to leave the auto-route at Exit 8. 
Later we learned there had been rumours of a bomb on one of the 
bridges closer to town. 

lt is plainly absurd in a country as cosmopolitan as the Canada of the 
1960’s to suggest that racialism has any place, or that any criterion exists 
beyond a man’s ability to do his work. Yet the French Canadian labours 
under a handicap not suffered by even non-English-speaking immigrants. 
His place in society is established by tradition, and to gain true equality 
démands perhaps more of effort on his own part than of goodwill on the 
part of his English-speaking neighbours. To an outsider his grievance 
at first seems absurdly easy to resolve. But simply to speak English at 
all times is not the answer: he needs to abandon a part of his heritage 
and attend English-speaking schools, where the curriculum is geared closer 
to modern needs. 

So if, as seems to be the case, the roots of inequality lie largely in 
education, then the Separatist’s dream of an independent French Canada 
is not an answer. Equally, it would be manifestly unrealistic to expect 
the eighty-odd percent French-speaking population of the Province to 
abandon their native tongue. The only course open to Canada is to 
nourish her bi-lingual status for many years to come, preserving as she 
does so the best of the two cultural influences. Perhaps it is something 
like this which Ontario wisely symbolises in retaining the Union Jack at 
one corner of the new Maple-leaf flag. 

What of the’ background to this strangest of the free world’s racial 
disagreements? After a period of hesisation, Canada is moving into top 
gear again. 

In Montreal and its surroundings, the most striking visual evidence of 
this is in constructional and civil engineering projects. Where no shortage 
of Jand occurs and where distances are vast, good roads are to be expected. 
Yet it comes as a surprise that the City’s superb urban motorway system 
was non-existent ten years ago, while the magnificent Trans-Canada 
Highway—almost complete for its planned six-thousand miles—is a 
Staggering achievement by any standard. 

In downtown Montreal, the Place Ville-Marie i is the star attraction. As 
yet in its early stages, its two most striking features are the luxurious 
Hotel Reine-Elizabeth and the neighbouring office-block skyscraper, 
750 feet high. Hardly less impressive are the air-conditioned underground 
shopping complex, the subterranean trunk-railroad centre, and an un- 
believable basement car-park, where—despite colour codes, letters and 
numbers, it can take you twenty minutes to find your car. 

But the most eloquent tribute to the energy of present-day Montreal 
lies in the centre of the St. Lawrence. Here, inside two years, a mechanised 
army of constructional workers has built bridges, a transport system, and 
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-a new 700-acre island, the site for the International Exhibition known 
as EXPO, which marks 1967 as the centennial of Canadian Confederation. 
EXPO, one senses, has from the start meant more to Canada than the 
commercial triumph it is obviously going to be. When the final curtain 
rings down, it will be surprising if it is not to the realisation that the 
image of an emergent nation has been replaced by full status as one of 
the world’s senior and most responsible partners, 

Rather surprisingly, the impression one gains in Canada’s engineering 
and industrial sectors is anti-climax. By best British standards, organisa- 
tion and tempo seem uncertain. Moreover, in technological matters one 
senses that while many projects are well-conceived, in application our 
trans-Atlantic cousins are still only feeling their way. 

For a number of reasons, the ties between Britain and Canada’ are 
closer than between any other two countries in the world. Tremendous 
numbers of Britons have considered, are considering, or will consider 
emigrating to the Dominion. As Canada forges ahead again, a secondary 
brain-drain will inevitably hit our own industry. 

What does life offer for an immigrant family in Montreal? Public 
transport is bad—but everyone has a car. Education is free, and improving 
all the time. Suburban shopping centres are well-stocked and, despite 
their efficiency, friendly. Sporting and cultural outlets exist for even the 
most esoteric tastes. 

According to most British “‘re-treads” I met in Montreal—none of 
whom would consider return to the home country—a skilled man can 
expect to hold his own, to live prosperously, and to look forward to a 
healthy future for his children in this young and progressive country. 
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THE PIONEERS—LETTERS FROM THE EMIGRANTS 
1845—1854 


Copy of a letter from Abraham Cowley to The Rev. Mr. Rice, Fairford, 
Glo’shire, England. 
f Red River Settlement, N.W. America. 
July 12, 1842. 
Rev. & very dear Sir, 

Though wafted some three or four thousand miles from the scene of my 
nativity my regard for you is by no means severed, & my prayer is that you 
may enjoy many days in health and peace both with God and man. 

On the twentyninth of September last I found myself at the end of a long 
& disagreeable voyage which had commenced on the fifth of June. The 
duties assigned me were for the present to assist the Rev. Mr. Cochren in 
the three districts under his care, & upon the event of his going to Canada, 
as he designed, to take charge of them myself. The districts are as follows; 
From the northern bounds of the Settlement to (Im)age Plain Rapids dis- 
trict. From (Im)age to Frog Plain, Middle Church district. From Frog 
Plain to the southern extremity of the Protestant settlement, Upper Church 
district; the three districts form one continued line of civilization thirty 
miles in extent more or less. Upon these duties I entered with no small 
degree of pleasure & satisfaction though quite conscious of my inability to 
perform them & with secret misgivings on the score of bodily strength and 
commenced dischargeing them in the following manner; On the Sabbath 
I took the duties of the Upper and Middle Churches and that of the Rapids 
with the school alternately with the Rev. Mr. Cochrane as I did also the 
Tuesday evening lecture and on week days as I had leasure I visited the 
schools and the houses of the settlers. During the winter by the good Provi- 
dence of God I was enabled to visit from house to house teaching and 
administering every where nearly every Protestant family in the three dis- 
tricts; this plan I intended by the blessing of God to have acted upon, but 
his alwise providence has called upon me to occupy other ground. 

In consequence of legal interference on the part of the Resident Council 
of the H.B. Company respecting the anticipated visit and proceedings of 
the Bishop of Montreal the Rev. Mr. Cochran has determined to stand at 
his post and wait the issue. The accession of strength imported last fall 
myself and a catechist was now deemed too much for Red River and it fell 
to my lot to seek employment elsewhere. The shores of Manitoba Lake had 
been previously concieved and recommended as an eligible place for a 
Missionary Station & thitherward I gladly bent my steps. I have now by the 
help of some men Whom I took with me from Red River erected a long 
house on the North side of the Southern part of the Lake & returned to 
Red River for the purpose of corresponding with the Committee & my 
friends. As it respects myself the are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places yea I have a goodly heritage but as it respects those to whom I am 
sent the converse is true. The whole of the Indians so far as I can learn 
spiritually are alike without hope & without God while in their natural 
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state; but their temporal circumstances arising from their localities are 
greatly different. The wild man with whom Europeans had been unable to 
trade much has still an abundance while those to whom the British have. 
obtained easy access have destroyed the animals for the furs. May it please 
God to stir us up to repay them in spirituals I think my dear Sir it is im- 
possible for anyone to form a correct idea of the deplorable condition of the 
Indians without the aid of revelation coupled with experience. Instinctively 
he is I believe a wolf as near as possible intellectually what the apostle 
states in his epistle to the Romans first 
(three lines deleted here) 


And now what can be expected from such a people? To ities very people 
in the providence of God I am sent & surely not without reason on his part. 
Pray my dear sir & encourage your (c)gongregation to pray that I may not 
be a savour of death but of life unto life, unto those whom satan has bound 
to these many years. Pray that I may have an abundant and continual 
supply of those graces which from my peculiar circumstances, I so much 
need that I may be enabled not only to preach but to live the gospel. O that 
I could be continually filled with the same earnest desire for the conversion 
of the heathen which I have sometimes experienced while attending our 
little missionary meetings at the infants school camp and while singing that 
beautiful hymn Arm of the Lord &c & other used upon like occasions. And 
surely we need something in this land of sinful ease and carelessness by far 
more baneful than persecution to reinvigorate ourselves may God of his 
infinite mercy supply that something for his dear lords sake. 


My first interview with the heathen of Manitoba lake was of a very en- 
couraging nature on landing many of them encamped near the post for the 
purpose of trade, having ascertained from the post master whom I was for 
we had previously signified to him our intentions of visiting the post, came 
to shake hands with the minister who they said knew everything while they 
themselves knew ‘cowin kago’ nothing at all. I was scarcely seated in the 
house before they renewed their visit and upon being asked why they did 
so said that they expected to get a smoke of tobacco, of this the Indian both 
male & female is exceedingly fond: I freely complied with this request lest I 
should prejudice instead of conciliate the barbarian & according to my 
expectation found thereby an easy access to the whole. In the course of 
conversation they told me they were starving whereupon I promised to give 
them a part of my provision and took occasion to speak freely at the same 
time requesting an interview with the whole which was accordingly granted. 
On the morrow I ordered a kettle of burgoo a kind of soup of a very strong 
nature to be given them after which I proposed a smoke and the interview. 
The burgoo was delivered to the chief and by his orders conveyed to the 
tent after which a messenger-was by him despatched to invite all his young 
men to banquet. The meal being over again the messenger is sent to inform 
me that they are ready to hear me upon which I proceeded to the tent. 
Upon entering I was agreeably surprised to see the order which seemed to 
prevail among; on this occasion two tents had been joined large enough to 
recieve all the men, for neither woman nor child was admitted, who were 
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seated side by side around the tent a space at the chief’s right hand being 
reserved for me and a robe spread in the midst for my interpretor I entered 
-and for the first time in my life in my life took my seat in the midst of a 
large body of Indians fancy my dear sir, what were my sensations while I 
beheld around me a number of such miserable beings whose nudity painted 
faces plaited hair bead adornings &c together with the wretched hut which 
partly sheltered them from the rude blasts of winter the heavy rains of 
spring and the almost intolerable heat of summer gave ocular demonstration 
of the league with the evil one. However the fact of my bringing to them 
the Gospel of the Son Of God & the hope if not the firm persuasion that 
God had made choice of some of them to transform them into the image of 
his Son gladdened my ‘soul and inspired me I trust with zeal. May I enabled 
to fight manfully for the rescue of these captives. I now gave a sufficient 
quantity of tobacco to that each present might get a smoke to the chief; 
who having measured it gave it again to his son who having laid by a por- 
tion for his father again gave it to one in attendance, who served it up. to 
' the whole. This done the chief informed me that they were now ready to 
hear me upon which I commence(d) by telling them that having heard of 
their misery the Xtians (Christians) of England had sent me to their relief, 
how I loved them and their children, according to the commandment of” 
the Great God together with my plans effecting their amelioration: & asked 
if they were willing that I should come & live among them, if & where I 
should live. A great variety of speaches succeeded on their part in which 
they said they were glad that the white mans God had put it into my heart 
to come & live among them, that I loved them and their children, & that 
I was intending to do something for them & a debate now arose as to where 
I should live one alleging that if I built at the place I had been speaking of 
he should lose his rats; I told them I did not want his rats & he had little 
need to fear me, he replied that he was by no means afraid of me but of the 
hal breeds that I should have about me who he knew were good Ministers. 
The rat affords the fur called in England Musquash. This however appeared 
so ludicrous in the eyes of others that he was soon laughed out of if & I 
obtained permission to build where I would which I embraced. I have now 
a kind of house not half finished in the woods of N.W.America among the 
wild Indians on the shore of Manitoba to which in a few days I intend to 
, return with my wife & retinue & my only hope of being able to 


is in the assistance of him who I trust hath said to me in common with all 
his messengers or rather for which I doubt not 
you will earnestly pray. 

‘ The Mission established at Cumberland by 4 native trained in the 
Mission school has been blessed with the most encouraging success the 
particulars I hope you will soon see in the Record as given by the Rev. 
Mr. Smethurst who has visited it this spring: he baptized 85 . 37 of whom 
were adults who hope this is an eamest of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon this benighted land (wilder)ness and the solitary place are already 
glad for them. 

yours sincerely Abraham Cowley. 
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Copy of a letter from Abraham Cowley to the Rev. F. W. Rice, Vicar, 
Fairford, Gloucestershire, England. 


Indian Settlement, 
Red River, Ruperts Land, 
December 20th, 1854. 
Rev. & very Dear Sir, 

I was sorry at having received no letter from you but did not imagine 
such deep distress as I fear you must have begun to feel even when the ship 
left could have been the cause. Intelligence of the loss—O how greatl— 
reached me thro’ a “paper” which Miss Anderson very kindly sent me know- 
ing the very great love I have for you. You can scarcely imagine unless by a 
reference to your own distress how deeply it affected me. In my case too it 
had all the poignancy of sudden death. I had not heard that the dear 
departed was ill. Would I could have written to assure you of the deep 
sympathy I felt but there was no post then. Accept now my very dear bene- 
factor—what shall I say—my heart heaves with emotion & I turn to dry the 
falling tear or it would involuntarily accompany this saturating the sheet 
accept my painful condolance. 1 suffer with you. O that I could open the 
avenues of comfort to your bereaved heart but what am I that I should 
presume to point to the source of consolation one who knows its sacred 
springs so well. Pardon me my dear Sir while I say mourn not as one who 
has no hope. I earnestly trust not a shadow a doubt rests on your mind 
respecting her acceptance in the Beloved. She is only a little in advance you 
will soon join her where separation shall no more distress. But however 
dearly & deservedly beloved on earth I know there is onc whom tho’ not 
having seen you more desire to meet in that blest place to which you are 
hastening to follow her. By this time the first pang has passed away and 
you are enabled to say it is the Lord let him do what seemeth him good 
& thus calmly to view the matter as one of the eternal past. If so & you will 
condescend to say what was her impression in death respecting things of 
the first importance be assured noone will read it with deeper interest than 
he who now desires it but if it be too painful forbear. I know you I think 
too well to suppose you can easily forget so distressing a catastrophe. Again 
would I say deeply do I sympathise with you & earnestly do I trust that He 
who hath smitten will heal. You will see by the date that I am here & not 
at Fairford Manitoba. The Corresponding Committee offered me this 
Station perhaps I ought rather to say appointed me to it after the arrival 
of a Mr. Stagg who is now in charge of Fairford. This became vacant upon 
the resignation of Mr, Smethhurst it was afterwards temporarily occupied 
by Mr. Cochrane & then by Mr. Hillier. The Bp in my appointment spoke 
of it as permanent so I am likely to be here during the pleasure of the 
Almighty in whose hands I desire passively to be. I like the charge better 
than that at Fairford. I have more spiritual duties & fewer temporal rather 
secular. My duty here is more like home service would be if a great number 
of Gypseys speaking another language were mixed up with the pastors care. 
The settlement extends perhaps six miles in length & the souls number 1 
have heard about 500 but I have not finished the census. I have also another 
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small charge connected with it at a place we call Scanterbury where we 
„have a school of between 20 & 30. A few baptized & a small number of 
settlers so altogether I have 3 schools the above one for Ojibwa children at 
about 2 miles below this & another here this is the largest numbering on 
the book between 70 & 80. I have two services here on Lord’s days & one 
on Wednesdays one at the Sautian scool below on Tuesdays & another at 
about 4 miles to the south on Thursdays. Oh that my heart burns more 
with love to Xt (Christ) & to these poor souls for Jesu’s sake but I asure 
I have greater war within than without but we must expect this until our 
deliverer shall come. 

Mrs. Cowley writes with me in deep sympathy & in love be so good as 
to convey the same to dear Master & Miss Rice & believe my very dear 
Mr. Rice ever 

Yours in sincere affection & gratitude 
Abraham Cowley. 


Copy of a letter from Abraham Cowley to The Rev. Mr. Rice Vicar, 
Fairford, Gloucestershire, England. 

Partridge Crop, July 20 1847. 
Rev. and very dear Sir, 

Yours of June 3rd and Sth 46 which I acknowledge most gratefully 
did not reach me till Jan. 7 ’47. The means of communication are 
wretchedly deficient I wish the introduction of Troops may improve them 
I have not yet seen any of them but I hear that their morals are bad I 
speak of the privates. Their introduction will form an era in the history 
of the country. It must have been a cause of pain to all who love Jesus 
in England & also the U.States to have come so near to a collision. But I 
have thought that perhaps God in mercy would humble the U.S. people for 
the iniquities of which they are proverbial. And what too is our nation 
have we not reason to dread his wroth. War is to be deprecated we 
remember the choice David made. You ask “Are the Indians friendly 
toward the English & hostile against the Americans? I believe decidedly 
so. Quarrels &c. have-occasionally arison between the Americans and the 
Indians which nearly as often brought them in collision & the poor 
Indian has suffered severely. The English on the other hand, as far as I 
am aware, have not hurt as a nation one of them but as it is their interest 
to protect them their profits from their exertions they have been always 
friendly. Then the Indians view their Traders almost in the light of 
Fathers. I have been grieved to hear of the calamity you have been called 
to endure as a town in the Typhus Fever & as a nation in the failure of 
potatoes. It was the Hymn book you use I meant; It is the best small 
collection I know of. I feel especially glad that the work of conversion is 
still going on among your people. What a mercy is the salvation of ones 
soull O that all were saved. The work of conversion is with God. P. may 
plant & A. water but it (is) God that giveth the increase. My ministerial 
life has more than ever convinced me of this. But I am happy that not 
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withstanding God may refuse to bless with increase I am permitted to 
labour if such my unworthy trifling may be called for God. 

If God shall be pleased to own me in that day as his my joy shall know 
no bounds. My hope of acceptance is solely in his mercy through J.XT. 
(Jesus Christ) I can truly & without hypocracy say with good Bp Beveridge 
I cannot do this or that but I sin & with the Apos. when I would do good 
evil is present with me sin is`the bane of my soul. Unless you are unfor- 
tunately so harrased you can have no idea how sin entwines about my 
every action. First in stifling then impeding then puffing up on account 
of even the disposition to work to say nothing of the horrible way in 
which it connects itself with the dead. If sin must reign I pray it may 
not be in peace but that by his grace he will ever keep alive in me the 
thirst for righteousness according to his will expressed be ye holy for I 
am holy. 

I think I told you of the hindrence we were likley to sustain through 
the re-introduction of rum as an article of trade. It does its worst but T 
hope & pray that the grace of God may notwithstanding prevail. Although 
I am sorry to say thereby the sin of drunkenness has been added to the 
sum of the iniquities of this my poor people yet we are succeeding 
better than I expected. They still continue to farm their little plots of 
ground & two of them saved seed all the winter. Their desire for cattle 
is I believe increasing & their disposition to civilized life advancing they 
often express fear lest we should go away from them and sometimes that 
they had not been taught the things we teach before I cannot say that any 
‘case of conversion has really ocurred but they are beginning to talk of 
baptism. One asked me some time since to baptize him but I refused on 
the ground of his ignorance & the probability of his falling back to 
heathenism. He has declared his intention of having nothing more to do 
with the heathen ways as has also another whom I know both when 
near attend our services. Indeed I think the general attemdance is some- 
what improved. Our school is too on the advance we number twenty-five 
boarders & some sixteen day scolars. Those farthest advanced read in 
the bible tolerably fluent write and cypher & have learnt through all 
the catechisms we have. The others gradually decend to their alphabet. 

I had feared that the slight impression made upon my people would 
induce the Com. to withdraw the gospel from them & send me elsewhere. 
But I am happy to say their faith in God promises is not easily shaken & 
I sincerely hope not misplaced as to the object in view I was really 
astonished & abased by the language they used when I beheld my weak- 
ness in contrast with the strength of their confidence may the church of 
X.T. (Christ) who now sigh and cry for the abominations that are done in 
the earth ere long have reason to rejoice over this portion of God’s 
inheritance in the conversion of many souls. 

I believe the Cumberland district still flourishes well they the Muscaige 
are a very different people to mine the Sauteux Those who in the main 
at the R.R.S. have embraced the Gospel are from that quarter. 

Another station in that quarter somewhat further to the North has 
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been commenced among a people who were almost or quite Xtions 
(Christians) through their own countrymen carrying the knowledge of 
salvation from the Pas, by the transfer of a native schoolmaster from 
Beaver Creek to that place, I have no doubt of his complete success 
though I have not heard from him lately—means of communication on 
(foot) Are you aware how the funds for the establishing a Bishoprick 
here are getting on I hear Mr. Davies our Sec. is likely to be the Bishop 
J shall be glad if it be so as I believe he is a very pious man. 

Since I last addressed you we have recieved another member into our 
family circle a sweet little girl. My dear wife was mercifully supported 
and. sustained in the trying hour. How kind is God, Mrs C. has suffered 
a little from weakness, through suckling, but is at present well. The 
little ones are all well, & growing fast. F—— is tall for his age & I think 
intelligent but idle; his brother is much stouter in proportion. I feel a 
great responsibility on their account but I commit them to God praying 
him to accept and guide them for himself. When I think of my family 
circle unbroken while so many around us have been called upon to 
endure the most distressing bereavments, e.g. the father of a numerous 
family the only survivor of which I think there were several instances in 
the R.R. Settlement. I also heard of a whole encampment of Indians cut 
down by it (the dysentry) I think myself highly favoured & praise God 
for his goodness. Health has long since been re-established but as every- 
where we have sickness & death warning us of hereafter. That we may all 
be duly prepared for Xt’s (Christs) coming is my earnest prayer. You 
will confer an honour on us by remembering both Mrs Cowley and myself 
to Mrs Rice, and if they have not altogether through lapse of time for- 
gotten us, to Miss and Master Rice, yourself being ever remembered in 
gratitude & affection by your very obliged humble servant 

Abraham Cowley. 


Editor’s note 
These letters were discovered by Mr. Walter Bradfield, the well-known 
, Westminster antiques dealer. Never before published, and reproduced 
exactly as written, they offer a revealing insight into the lives of the early 
settlers. We extend our thanks to Mr. Bradfield for permission to reprint 
the letters. 
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LOSS AND GAIN 
by George Soloveytchik 


ITH rare exceptions, the countries of the western world have found 

1966 a year of growing difficulties and uncertainties. It did not 

begin too badly. But it has ended on a sour and disenchanted note. 
None of the urgent political or economic problems are any nearer solu- 
tion, and in many cases a distinct deterioration has set in. 

During the closing months of the year there was a government crisis in 
West Germany, in Holland and in Denmark. There is a permanent gov- 
ernment crisis in Greece. In Sweden the Socialists who have been in power 
for over thirty years suffered a strong setback in the municipal elections. 
In Italy, Norway and Belgium precarious coalitions found it hard to deal 
effectively with any controversial issues. In Spain, Franco suddenly pro- 
mised something like a semblance of a parliament, but the situation has 
remained rather obscure—all the more so since there is to be only one 
party. In Washington and in London there was much economic worry 
and little enthusiasm for anything anywhere. Only in Paris General de 
Gaulle continued to envisage the future with serenity and confidence, 
being the one head of state today with a clear idea of what he wants. But 
even he will have to face parliamentary elections in 1967 in anticipation 
of which much manoeuvering began last autumn. 

Monetary aftairs, especially the complicated questions of international 

liquidity and the future of gold were discussed at many conferences but 
despite endless talk and bitter polemics among the learned experts nothing 
posilive was decided at any level. Domestically, most countries were 
plagued by growing inflation, the rising cost of living, the sharpening of 
credit squeezes and other compulsory or ‘“‘voluntary’’ restraints on an 
ever-increasing scale. The cost of money became so high that the question 
may well be asked how business can be expected to be successful if on 
top of high wages and high taxes it is compelled to pay the present 
prohibitive interest rates on the funds it requires, Even in legitimate 
quarters money now often costs anything from 8 per cent to 10 per cent, 
while on the black market to which many people are forced to turn 
because they cannot obtain money in any other way, they have to pay as 
much as 15 per cent. No wonder, that those who have ready cash prefer 
to employ it in this strange way rather than buy shares which yield very 
little or government bonds which do not produce very good incomes 
either. At the end of 1966 there was little or nothing to cheer up the 
stock markets anywhere or to create a favourable climate for normal 
- investment. Even in the U.S.A. the need for more careful public or 
private spending has become a generally accepted programme, while many 
firms have considerable doubts about the advisability of still further 
expansion. 

Things will become more difficult for President Johnson in 1967 than 
they were last year. This is as true of America’s domestic affairs as it is 
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of her foreign relations, and no end of the war in Vietnam is as yet in 
sight. Bewildered and profoundly upset by the unfamiliar situation of 
having to fight an unsuccessful war alone, with no allies except Australia 
and New Zealand but under constant abuse of large sections of public 
opinion at home and abroad, the American nation is angry because the 
President cannot find a speedy solution. But nobody else knows of an 
acceptable or practical way out, and Johnson’s critics merely indulge in 
splenetic vagueness. The simple truth is that unconditional talks mean 
unconditional surrender, and no American president can suggest or 
successfully carry through such an ending of the war. Whether in the long 
run Moscow’s diplomatic cooperation can be secured and, if so, at what 
price no-one can say at the present juncture. But there is little doubt that 
President Johnson is far more eager than most of his critics to bring the 
Vietnam war to an end before the 1968 presidential elections if he possibly 
can. 


Meanwhile he has plenty of other worries as well. Not only is the war 
a costly affair—even though up to now the strong American economy has 
been able to afford both guns and butter— but there are economic issues 
to which there is no clear or unanimous answer. Is the boom, after six 
years, beginning to fizzle out? Is the present slowing down of growth as 
serious as represented by some of the experts? Does the economy require 
stimulation or damping down? How can it be stabilised in such a way 
as to avoid the risks of a downward spiral suddenly replacing the 
inflationary prosperity of recent years? Inflation, the balance of pay- 
ments gap, foreign aid and the continued flow of private American invest- 
ment abroad despite all restrictive measures, represent growing headaches 
for the President. 


Wall Street is no true yardstick with which to measure the American 
economy. But its fluctuations exercise a strong phychological influence on 
the public. In February the Dow Jones index of thirty industrial shares 
had reached 999 but within the next few months it tumbled to near 740. 
A drop of some 250 points cannot fail to make an impact. Since then 
the index has made several sporadic recoveries which have been of brief 
duration, however. But quite apart from the vagaries of the stock market, 
businessmen are nervous because the political and economic climate in 
which they have to live and to work is so full of uncertainties. Moreover, 
Congressional probes of inflation, defence contracts, “wasteful government 
spending” or the examination of patients, advertising, quality and prices 
—to mention but some of the principal fields of administrative and 
political interference—combine to create an atmosphere of suspense. 
Investigations and hearings—however well intended—are invariably an 
expensive, time-absorbing and irritating passtime. The business community 
feels that a lot of changes are coming and finds it difficult to predict how 
these changes will affect their interests. 


Organised labour is in no happier mood than its employers. It lost a 
lot of power and prestige in the November elections when some of the 
principal candidates it backed were badly defeated. Neither the business 
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community nor organised labour can know today what fiscal or economic 
policy the government will pursue in 1967 or how this will influence their 
own position. Nor do they know whether President Johnson will continue 
to enjoy sufficient personal prestige to prevent crippling strikes in the 
future as he so effectively did in the past. 

-Of course President Johnson remains a man of enormous political 
power and drive. Despite reduced margins, he ‘still controls Congress. 
The liberal Democrats and Republicans continue to form a coalition which 
has been reinforced by the election of so many progressive Republicans. 
The re-emergence of the old coalition of reactionary Democrats and 
Republicans is now less of a threat than it used to be, since the majority 
of Americans today accept a reasonably tolerant, moderate, middle-of- 
the-road policy. Finally, it is clear that while in the recent elections the 
voters showed a desire for slowing down Johnson’s reformist zeal, they 
certainly did not express a desire for its complete abandonment. This is 
particularly true of the Civil Rights picture. The nation’s mood is for a 
slower pace but not for a return to old conditions. However, the situation 
remains explosive. What the extremists of “black power” and of “white 
power” will do in 1967 is anybody’s guess. 

In 1964 Johnson’s unprecedented huge majority was much more of a , 
massive vote against Goldwater than positive support for Kennedy’s 
successor. With a more normal Republican rival Johnson would still have 
done well but the voting would have shown better balance. This is 
exactly what it did in the “off year” elections now. What will be 
handicapping the President in 1967 and 1968 is not the party-political 
situation but a change in the general mood of the nation with its emphasis 
on moderation. And, on a wider scale, he will be affected by the 
deterioration of international relations. 

Practically every other western country—big or small—is plagued by the 
same economic problems as the U.S.A. In Great Britain Mr. Wilson and 
his advisers have so far failed to find the secret of success. Lord Cromer, 
who as Governor of the Bank of England, had served the Labour 
Government loyally and well, recently described as “‘Anglicised Hungarian 
goulasch”’ this Government’s view that the slow growth of the British 
economy was due to private overseas investment. He might have added 
that at a time when Britain’s economy badly needs stimulation the 
continued effort to force it into a strait jacket is hardly likely to prove the 
correct remedy. Nor, for that matter, would be membership of the 
Common Market—if this were within Mr. Wilson’s reach. So far nothing 
has happened to smooth the way or improve Britain’s chances of admission. 
On the contrary, many new difficulties have arisen since the unsuccessful 
application of 1963. For one thing, after years of endeavour, the Common 
Market at last has agreed on a joint agricultural policy. There is no 
reason to believe that it would be willing to alter this just to help Britain. 
For another thing, there is no evidence at all that the Common Market 
now can accept Britain’s special relationship with the Commonwealth 
and the U.S.A. any more than it did on a previous occasion. This 
relationship is in direct conflict with the special purposes of the European 
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Economic Community. It is the undisputed right-of any British govern- 
ment to proclaim that it will only join on its own terms. But it is equally 
the right of the Common Market countries to say that these terms are 
unacceptable and that nobody is asking Britain to join—it is Britain 
which for the second time is the applicant. 

Supposing there were no obstacles now, could Britain face all the 
challenges and unavoidable adjustments she would have to accept as a 
member? Would not such a situation render the present economic and 
political difficulties even greater? Quite apart from the question of prices 
—which is not the real handicap of British exports—would the present 
political, economic and social climate in the United Kingdom, increase 
or hamper competition? A specific example is the automobile industry 
which has been plunged into a particularly unpleasant muddle by Mr. 
Wilson’s restrictive measures. Could it successfully compete—within the 
Common Market—with firms like Volkswagen, Mercedes-Benz, Ford and 
Opel of Germany; Fiat and Lancia of Italy; Renault, Citroen, Peugeot, 
Simca of France? Similar questions could be asked about some of the best 
and largest of British industries, not forgetting steel which is to be re- 
nationalised. Even assuming that the British Labour Government could 
develop a more constructive way of cooperating with its own business 
community, would this government find those of the Common Market 
countries particularly congenial? And vice versa, of course? However 
desirable membership may be—and there is little doubt that t will come 
some day—there is no evidence at all that joining would help Britain to 
solve her urgent problems now. 

Not for the first time, Mr. Callaghan promises that Britain will be 
solvent and prosperous “‘next year”, which means 1967. How this is to be 
achieved and with what the foreign loans and credits are to be repaid, 
or a new reserve built up, he does not explain. Nor is it clear how the 
benefits of the ‘freeze’ —if any—are to be maintained when the process 
of defrosting sooner or later really begins. In all these respects 1967 is 
bound to be a most difficult year for Britain, just as 1966 and 1965 have 
been. 

West Germany, too, is facing serious headaches. Her post-war prosperity 
started deteriorating long before its principal artisan, Professor Ludwig 
Erhard was thrown out of office in November, 1966. After his spectacular 
and much publicised career as Minister of Economics (since September 
1949), he became Chancellor in 1963. Almost exactly three years later, 
owing to the merciless personal vendettas of his predecessor, Adenauer, 
and unending intrigues within their own Catholic party, Erhard was forced 
to go. The Germans owe him much, while the international scene was 
enriched by the presence of this unusual man who had the courage to 
preach and practice the principles of economic liberalism. 

What causes great anxiety now is not so much Germany’s economic 
future but her political one. The “grand coalition” between the Social 
Democrats and the Catholics is anything but grand. It is a cynical and 
dangerous arrangement between two groups of politicians who have no 
illusions about each other. That the Socialist leader, Willy Brandt, the 
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darling of the European Leftists, should have accepted to serve under 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger whose Nazi past is well-known, has come as a 
profound disappointment to many of his Socialist followers in Germany 
as well as to his friends abroad. It is lamentable that the urge for 
Ministerial office at almost any price should have lured the former Mayor 
of West Berlin from a post in which he had achieved considerable 
distinction. 

Whether the present coalition which also includes Franz Joseph Strauss 
—his urge for a strong independent united Germany has been frequently 
proclaimed by him—will embark on a new foreign policy at once is by no 
means certain. The men in Bonn have been rather nervous for some time 
since they realise that neither Washington nor Paris will risk any adverse 
effects on their improved relations with Moscow through too much support 
for Germany. Meanwhile, the open reappearance of a neo-Nazi party in 
Bavaria will add to the worries of those who view German developments 
with growing apprehension. But a sense of proportion should be kept 
about all this: at the present moment Germany does not constitute any 
real danger even if the omens are not good. 

The political situation in France calls for no special comment here. 
But economically, despite the excellent foreign trade figures and national 
prosperity, the nation is none too happy. The constantly rising cost of 
living seems beyond control and makes France one of the most expensive 
countries in the world. In the smaller states of western Europe inflation 
has become even greater in 1966 than in the previous years, the purchasing 
power of money is correspondingly smaller and there is much ‘‘profitless 
prosperity”. In the rest of the world there are plenty of explosive 
situations which range from the Far East to the Middle East and from 
Africa to Latin America. It is true that, short of an accident, no political 
catastrophes anywhere are likely to occur in 1967, but it will be a year 
vf plenty of headaches for all statesmen and especially for those of the 
western world. 

The somewhat naive optimism of the early 1960’s is over. Indeed, the 
second half of the present decade has turned sour and shows no 
immediate sign of improvement. 
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AFTER VIETNAM: PEACE AND THE STATUS QUO 
by Lionel Gelber | 


T a grave turning point, President Kennedy touched upon one political 

truth that the free peoples of the West have long been loth to spell out. 

It was his charge that, by establishing missile bases in Cuba, Khrush- 
chev’s Russia would have upset “the precarious status quo”. There can be 
no dispute with what John Kennedy said. But fault would even have been 
found with Winston Churchill if, during the Battle of Britain, he had des- 
cribed the defence of the free world in that manner. For the status quo has 
been a synonym for much that is retrograde. It still is. 


The old familiar stereotypes may, however, no longer suffice. It was, after 
all, once deemed reprehensible to suggest that power can be put to a good 
use as well as a bad. And as with power, so with the status quo—the use to 
which it is put might vary. It can serve to immobilize. It may also provide a 
foundation for progress. 


Most of the West has learned the tragic lesson of the- years before World 
War II: that peace and freedom cannot be taken for granted; that they 
themselves have to be enforced; that there is nothing automatic about them; 
that they are only as safe as the measures adopted to ensure them; that, for 
the free world, peace without power would not be a tolerable peace. The 
idea of peace by power has been embodied in existing power balances— 
vehicles which, as leader of the West, the United States has done most to 
uphold. And the degree to which peace rests on those balances must be 
recalled when change within the West is proposed, when terms for a settle- 
ment between the West and Russia are examined. 


The West is alert at last to the ideological phase of modern power con- 
tests. First the Nazis and then the Communists tried to impose basic changes 
in world order. They have employed ideology as an instrument of power. 
And in resisting them, the West has to bring to bear its own power for peace. 
But it goes against the grain for free peoples to admit that hopes for progress 
may be identified with the preservation of the status quo—that only within 
an established framework of power can a free world order be made secure. 


And so the past has yet another lesson to teach. The English-speaking 
peoples threw away the fruits of victory after World War I because of 
doubts that Germans had sown about the moral validity of the 1919 settle- 
ment. “Sieg Heil” was regarded by some in the West as a cry for “peaceful 
change’’—and the war, with havoc ever more dire, had to be refought. But 
since 1945 the West has not only had to cope with ideas of change which 
Moscow and Peking have purveyed; within the West’s own bailiwick, there 
are also demands for change. Can these demands be granted without exist- 
ing power balances being unsettled? It is to this question that any in the 
West who ask for change should first address themselves. 
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Not that the United States, as leader of the West, is committed every- 
where to the status quo. The difficulty is to decide where she must uphold 
it and where, if it were modified, existing power balances would still be the 
same. For there is a paradox here: the American role is determined by cir- 
cumstances which only an unaltered American role can do most to refashion. 
The scale of things has been enlarged and a trans-oceanic coalition has had 
to be formed. But that coalition had to be formed at a time when disparities 
of power between members rendered the Western alliance so innately lop- 
sided. 


It was to avoid any repetition of the West’s own prewar folly that the 
postwar defences of the West were organized. War recurred because the 
West failed to uphold a status quo to which the 1919 settlement gave sub- 
stance. A new power balance emerged after 1945 and, though the Bonn Re- 
public has been one of its chief beneficiaries, West Germans are again dis- 
satisfied. 

But now, too, even the French have rebelled against the status quo. The . 
security of France was bound up with the prewar balance of power; what 
the French owe to postwar balances they, nevertheless, have been over- 
looking. The status quo would be upset in one way by a Gaullist reconstruc- 
tion of Europe; the reunification of the two Germanies would upset it in 
another. The United States, all the same, has been apposed to a French but 
not to a German redistribution of power. A greater Germany would set back 
the West as well as Russia. That, however, is a crucial point which Wash- 
ington has ignored throughout. 

Not that Russia is better than the West at clarifying her own particular 
stake in the status quo. Both camps need peace; a detente would serve a 
common need. Yet Russia herself has a massive ideological barrier to pull 
down. The Soviet brand of communism is not what it was; Russia, all the 
same, still lends herself to its furtherance abroad. The wars that have been 
ruled out under the Soviet formula for peaceful co-existence have been 
major and not minor wars. And, until Russia excludes the promotion of 
revolutionary change, no detente between Russia and the West can get far. 
But national interest must, as ever, be Moscow’s yardstick and, as long as it 
is, power, rather than ideology is what will shape events. The Kremlin re- 
discovered national interest when the Nazo-Soviet Pact, after precipitating 
World War H, exploded in Russia’s face. It must tell again. 

One fact, above ail, explains the magnitude of the American task. It is 
the extent to which, after a series of European wars demolished an historic 
balance of power on the continent of Europe, the United States had to un- 
derwrite a global balance. By taking the lead, she has, with a few others in 
the West, either stemmed the main outward thrusts of antagonists or, where 
peripheral thrusts have been attempted, hemmed these in. Yet the very pro- 
cess that blocked adversaries has, as it were, also unblocked the strictures 
of beneficiaries, allied and neutralist. 

The main source of friction is no mystery. Europe the protected and 
America the protector do not have the same frames of reference. What the 
United States does must fit into a global pattern and that which magnifies 
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her scope may narrow her range of choice. But a traditional range of choice 
is what some of her European alties may still have in mind. 

The Atlantic nexus is part of a global balance. And that is why the United 
States cannot backtrack in a neo-isolationist sense — why, too, Western 
Europe would similarly be unable, in a Gaullist sense, to isolate itself from 
the United States. For the old European balance of power has vanished 
but, in the global balance that has superseded it, Western Europe is still a 
decisive sector. Washington may be worried or even disenchanted by trans- 
Atlantic allies; trans-Atlantic allies may be perplexed or even alarmed by 
what Washington does. The United States must, nevertheless, still underpin 
the European sector of the global balance lest the entire world balance shift 
against her. Interdependence is thus redoubled. But that does not leave 
either the United States or her European allies with much latitude for change. 

In a nuclear age they are impeded, most of all, by the new war tech- 
nology. Some on the European continent might contend that the United 
States could withdraw from Western Europe and yet return, if another world 
conflict flared up, to liberate it again. Nuclear warfare would not permit 
her to do anything of the sort. When its ravages cannot be undone they must 
be forestalled and to forestall them the Western alliance must be prepared 
to deal on the spot with such contingencies, nuclear and non-nuclear, regional 
as well as global, as can be foreseen. Between the planetary American de- 
terrent and the American presence in Europe the link is direct. 

More immediate is the problem of global priorities. A world balance is 
' what has made the repercussions of the Vietnamese imbroglio world-wide. 
European and American critics argued that, in the nuclear age, the Ameri- 
can bombing of selected targets in North Vietnam could have set the world 
aflame; American policymakers retorted that an American show of strength 
was what again kept a Chinese antagonist at bay. And these exchanges have 
a still wider bearing. Through most of the post-war period critics have 
alternated between qualms over American forward policy in the Far East 
and the dread that in a European confrontation the United States, despite 
a firm stand over Berlin, would be more timorous. But what happened 
during the Korean War and its aftermath should be the starting point for 
any discussion of this topic. 

At the beginning of the 1950’s two unforeseen hazards had suddenly 
loomed up. The first of these was that Western Europe would be abandoned 
to Soviet conquest or coercion if the United States became bogged down in 
East Asia; and the second was that, by some air-atomic action which the 
United States undertook in East Asia, the British Isles, at the opposite 
corner of the earth, would be engulfed circuitously. Russia could have 
honoured her security pact with the Communist Chinese by striking back 
in Europe at Britain, the chief ally of the United States. ‘And that is why the 
United States has had to tread warily ever since. When she has a global 
balance to uphold she might have to refrain from the use of her own major 
weapons (except as a last resort) fest she unloose thereby an assault else- 
where, 

A strategic interlock had taken over—one which deters the adversaries of 
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the West and yet one by which the West’s pivotal Amean component 
may also be inhibited. Thus, too, when apocalyptic dangers must be staved 
off, a premium is put on the'status quo. 

During the Korean War the danger of American trigger-happiness was 
what frightened allies and neutrals. Today it is a hypothetical American 
timidity—the fear that, so as to avert a nuclear counter-attack on North 
America, the United States, in some grim emergency, will back away. But 
it is difficult to see how the United States can back away and yet involve 
allies without their consent. The theory that she may do both is, neverthe- 
less, part of the Gaullist rationale for the French sabotage of NATO. 

In her global reckonings, as a matter of fact, the United States can never 
downgrade the European theatre. But she must keep a watch on the Asian 
theatre at the same time. There would also be an adverse shift’in the global 
balance if Communist China could lord it unchallenged over Southern and 
South-eastern Asia. India for one, however, does not have to resist her 
alone. The American intervention against North Vietnam may have con- 
tributed to the pause by the Communist Chinese on the Himalayas in 1965 
and made it possible for Indonesian generals to remove Indonesia, with its 
vast natural riches, from the Chinese orbit. Under the sway of China that 
archipelago could, moreover, be a stepping-stone to Australia and New 
Zealand. ; 

Britain has been doing what she could to maintain the status quo in 
South-east Asia by supporting Malaysia and Singapore, fellow-members of 
the Commonwealth, against Indonesia. Australia and New Zealand, with 
small contingents in Malaysia, have, like South Korea, also sent troops to 
fight at the side of the United States in Vietnam. As always, those who dwell 
in the line of fire suffer most. But other Asians may have been spared sub- 
jugation by China because the United States, at so heavy a price, has been 
trying to preserve the Asian status quo. 

Not that any in the West can put the case for maintaining the Asian seg- 
ment of a global balance with as much cogency as the case for maintaining 
its European segment. One must, nevertheless, still be put. It was obvious 
from the outset that, for the exercise of power on the mainland of East 
Asia, the West had mo industrial base, few points of leverage. But other 
more positive factors may yet come into play. 

Russia, after all, is no detached and indifferent bystander. None could 
have guessed during the Korean War how soon Moscow and Peking would 
be estranged. The leadership of the Communist world is one bone of con- 
tention. Then China does not only compete with Russia as well as the West 
among developing peoples, but seeks to array, against Russia and other 
white countries, the non-white races of mankind. There are, furthermore, 
the predatory designs of China upon the huge Asian territories of the Soviet 
Union itself. 

It may be harder to fix the limits of change in East Asia than elsewhere, 
Yet it is not only the West that should, as far as possible, want them fixed. 
In the East Asian status quo, Russia and the West now have a common 
interest. 
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But elsewhere, too, a limit to change is in the common interest. Western 
Europe, though still vulnerable strategically, is not as vulnerable as it might 
have been during the Korean War. Over-extension by the United States in 
East Asia, could, nevertheless, sap NATO’s strength and thus render the 
European sector of the global balance less secure. It may, however, no 
longer pay Russia to assert herself at the expense of the West in Europe. 
She would not have expounded a policy of coexistence with the West if it 
did not derive, at home and abroad, from unavoidable necessity, from her 
own particular stake in the status quo. The West may frown upon a Musco- 
vite version of coexistence. Praise of coexistence has, all the same, been a 
sign of trends that, despite the Vietnamese interlude, must evemtually be 
resumed. Russia would only revive the cold war if she exploited in Europe 
any over-extension by the United States in East Asia. ‘And for her to do that 
might be self-defeating, It would tempt Russia to relax her vigil on her own 
Asian fromiers—a diversion from which only the Communist Chinese—- as 
tertius gaudans, could profit. 

_ Global power realities are a key, moreover, to the American course in 
recent episodes nearer home—the Cuban missile crisis and American land- 
ings in the Dominican Republic. American paramountcy in the Caribbean 
has, ever since the turn of the century, been a prime fulcrum of American 
action overseas. Under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson the United States 
has upheld the world balance in her own hemispheric sector. od so doing 
she has also rendered its European sector more secure. 

All this may, nevertheless, have made a more lasting impression on the 
East than on the West. When the American people backed a firm Kennedy 
stance, they also served motice on Moscow and Peking that at subsequent 
emergencies they would be no fess firm. It had been a Gaullist premise that 
there would be an irresolute American response to a total nuclear challenge. 
In October 1962 the United States did not waver. A self-dependent Europe 
as, a substitute for Atlantic interdependence—that is what General de Gaulle 
has envisaged. But ‘Atlantic interdependence presupposed American guaran- 
tees. By American behaviour during the Cuban crisis, these had been re- 
validated. 

American preponderance is, however, what lies behind American guaran- 
tees and the cardinal feature of American preponderance is the overall 
nuclear deterrent. If the United States could share control of this deterrent 
with her alties their protests over disparities of power might diminish. But 
she cannot. Better planning and consultative procedures within NATO are 
being devised. Yet a NATO Nuclear Force might have left the United States 
herself with less control than she now has over the overall nuclear deterrent. 
That would not detract from nuclear hazards but enhance them. 

And yet such hazards might be warded off. For her own defence, France 
has relied on NATO as well as on the American deterrent; though she re- 
tains her ties with the Western alliance, she hampers that NATO machinery 
through which the Western alliance must function. China, however, is en- 
tirely hostile. If she lashed out, she could, under,a strategic interlock, drag 
in others willy-nilly. But there would be less damage if she were sidetracked 
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and she might be sidetracked if, against such cosmic irrationality, Russia 
and the West had attained some prior accord. 

That prior accord will not be easy to elicit. Two salient issues stand in 
the way. The first of these is a brand of peaceful coexistence which enables 
Russia to sustain political warfare against the West. The second of these is 
the backing that the Bonn Republic gets from the West for the reunification 
of the two Germanies—something which Russia and her client States have 
opposed. It may be the policy of the West to keep consideration of these 
problems in separate watertight compartments. But if it wants a curb put 
upon nuclear proliferation, it will have to think again. 

Gaullist France and Communist China abstained from the nuclear test 
ban of 1963. Under it their production of nuclear weapons would have been 
hindered or might even have had to stop. Nor will they sign a total ban, or 
a non-dissemination treaty before they have acquired bigger nuclear stock- 
piles and more adequate delivery systems. But the two nuclear colossi can- 
not wait for them. There is no time to waste. The Gaullist French and the 
Communist Chinese are equipping themselves with nuclear weapons so as 
to extort their own kind of change. Only by ruling out fundamental change 
can Russia and the West work together. But, if they do work together, dis- 
sidents might yet be by-passed. 

In a world balance the repercussions of change might be world-wide. 
Maxim Litvinoff sought to cooperate with the West against the Nazis, but 
not since the Tsardom have Russian statesmen been regarded as top figures 
in any higher Establishment. That, nevertheless, is how Mr. Kosygin, after 
he won his spurs by mediating at Tashkent between India and Pakistan, 
would have to be ranked. Change by revolution has been Russia’s stock-in- 
trade for half a century. Yet on the Himalayan frontiers of India and in 
Eastern Europe, where she has vital interests of her own, she is for the status 
quo wholeheartedly. And until the West accepts that, there may be litle 
that Russia will accept. 

The West, all the same, may have to go farther than the Soviet Union if 
the status quo in the sphere of nuclear weapons is to be maintained. For 
Communist China might soon be in a position to levy nuclear blackmail on 
nearby ‘Asian countries. The prospect is one which some of them may want 
to fend off by entering the nuclear race themselves. But that would be only 
to hasten the spread of nuclear weapons when their non-dissemimation is 
being urged and prayed for. Perhaps Asian countries would hold back if 
nuclear giants tendered countervailing guarantees. Yet such guarantees 
would also be a leap in the dark. Nobody knows how or with what kind of 
weapon, nuclear or conventional, they could be implemented. 

Unaligned Asian countries might, moreover, decline those guarantees if 
Russia stays aloof. India, for one, has asked for help from the West and yet, 
lest Moscow take offence, tends to handicap the West “east of Suez”. In 
1962 and 1965 she requested air covers from Washington and London when 
the Communist Chinese invaded India; she, nevertheless, still objects to the 
establishment of Anglo-American bases in the Indian Ocean. Russia, on the 
other hand, may not subscribe to conjoint guarantees of menaced Asian 
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countries lest this seal her breach with China prematurely. Somehow Anglo- 
American guarantees might be forthcoming. That, though, would not re- 
move Russia entirely from the picture. 

Nuclear giants have shrunk from head-on, all-out collisions. But they do 
not have adequate control as long as dissidents can provoke a showdown in 
a more roundabout way. What must be rectified is a state of affairs that 
could not be more topsy-turvy—with critics of Super-Powers, such as the 
Gaullist French, again missing the point. For, under a strategic interlock, 
nuclear dissidents have the capacity to embroil nuclear giants against their 
will. In the name of independence they might cripple the independence that 
super-Powers normally enjoy. And it is when, by some prior accord, nuclear 
giants recapture their nuclear independence that mankind may draw a some- 
what easier breath. Washington and Moscow have, after all, had the casting 
vote for survival. Only in unison can they retain i. 

That unison is still remote. But if its advent is to be speeded up, existing 
power balances will have to be upheld. And these cannot he upheld if the 
West allows its own power structure to be recast—if United States revises 
her European commitments or, if Western Europe, in a Gaullist vein, cuts 
itself off from ther. For that would destabilize when in every domain, Euro- 
pean and global, nuclear and non-nuclear, common endeavours must have 
stabilization as their aim. 

And so the limits of change in the nuclear field are not the only ones to 
which heed should be paid. On some major topics in related fields there 
have been destabilizing policies which even such prime stabilizers as Russia 
and the United States have espoused. The prospect of what nuclear dissi- 
dents might do should drive everybody else together. Nuclear giants them- 
selves, nevertheless, are still kept apart by that goal of German reunification 
which the West sponsors and by that concept of peaceful coexistence to 
which the Soviet Union has been wedded. There is thus a connection, overt 
or covert, between seemingly unconnected pioblems. By dealing with them 
separately Russia and the West will make scant headway. Yet each camp 
has a stake in the existing power balances and it is on them that a settle- 
ment must rest. 

Nor would such a settlement sanctify the status quo in all other respects. 
No blind rigidity could last. But, rather than shackle mankind, the status quo 
might be employed to release and emancipate. A humane. quest for larger 
freedoms will not be worth much when change may imperil civilized society 
or when the advocacy of change prolongs the perils to which civilized society 
is subject. The 1930’s did not want to put first things first. The 1970's will 
have to do so. 

Over the German problem, at any rate, both Russia and the West 
have long boxed the compass. By favouring the reunification of the two 
Germanies, the German policy of the West is at odds with its stake in the 
status quo. Russia perpetuates the regional status quo when she bars 
German reunification; and yet she seeks, by her political campaign against 
the West, to alter the global status quo. Though there has been no direct 
armed conflict, Russia has had the overthrow of the West as her aim and, 
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by patronising “wars of liberation”, tries to subvert the West obliquely. 
Such, however, are power realities that, ideologically and politically, even 
Soviet political warfare may, as a substitute for war, be quite out of date. 

Impetus for the political warfare that Moscow has waged against the 
West sprang from the notion that the world must be made safe for 
Communism if Communism is to be safe in the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet imperium. But soon Russia will have to survey her place in the 
world from another angle. She has tried for fifty years to foster revolution 
abroad. But she can scarcely stand as keeper of the gates in Central 
and Eastern Europe while attempting to turn everything upside down 
elsewhere. The Soviet Union also backs “wars of liberation” lest Peking 
supplant Moscow as the most sacred shrine of the Communist evangel. 
Yet that is an activity which, from the standpoint of her own national 
interest, Russia may now have to re-assess. 

What the Russian national interest prescribes is no secret. The Kennedy- 
Khruschev confrontation made it plain that Russia cannot break through 
the countervailing defences of the West. Her feud with the West is, all 
the same, less intractable than the one that may yet tear the Sino-Soviet 
alliance apart. Soviet agriculture, moreover, still lags, while consumer 
demands on the home front do not abate. Moscow may veer and tack 
as long as it can; it has been cautious over Vietnam because so varied 
a set of pressures, foreign and domestic, are not likely to embolden. Yet, 
together, they are what makes the Soviet pursuit of coexistence a matter 
not of choice but necessity—one that is sure to persist. 

It, nevertheless, takes two to coexist, and, before there can be any final 
liquidation of the cold war, ambiguity on the side of the West will also 
have to be dispelled. The reunification of Germany is an issue over which 
the West insists upon momentous change while the limits of change are 
what Russia insists upon. And, as long as this difference prevails, so whole- 
sale settlement can be reached. 

Such, moreover, are the origins of the Russian attitude that there is 
nothing the West may do to alter it. By every counsel of prudence Russia 
will want to.keep the Germanies divided as long as China casts an ever- 
darkening shadow over East Asia. In 1904-05, when Imperial Japan 
subdued Tsarist Russia, the United States liked what the Japanese had 
done; by her own victory over Japan forty years later, it was the United 
States herself that erased the Japanese threat to Russia from the mainland 
of East Asia. China had long been inert; a more permanent threat to 
Russia is what she now poses. And elsewhere, too, the re-emergence of 
China portends a more permanent threat. Russia now has a strong 
neighbour to conjure with on her long East Asian frontier. There will 
be no desire to conjure also with a strong German counterpart just beyond 
the Iron Curtain, on the frontier of the Soviet imperium in Eastern Europe. 

That, besides, is-a view for which Moscow might have much local 
support. The West hopes. Russia’s grip upon Soviet client States can be 
relaxed. But from bitter experience, they also prefer a divided Germany. 
They will, therefore, turn back to Moscow whenever the West cossets 
Bonn unduly. 
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The cold war furthered German claims and, as it is liquidated, those 
claims will have to be reappraised. It has been through a divided Germany 
(with armies and aircraft stationed on the territory of the Bonn Republic) 
that the United States and her allies have upheld the West European 
sector of a global balance. But the West has also perceived that it would 
have to endorse German national ambitions if the Bonn Republic were 
to assist it in preserving the East-West equilibrium against Russian 
ascendancy——and if the grievous spectre of another Russo-German pact 
were to be staved off. The two Germanies, with the Communist segment 
under the Soviet thumb, could not reunite without permission from 
Moscow. The idea of a new Reich oriented towards the West has there- 
fore been a non-starter from the outset. A loose neutralised all-German 
confederation might, nevertheless, have had Moscow’s assent. But the 
West could not have access to a neutralised Reich for purposes of defence 
—for maintaining, in other words, the European sector of a global balance. 
A neutralised German Reich would thus derogate from the power of the 
West. Only by perpetuating the German status quo can the power of the 
West be kept intact. 

Then, too, there is the political unity of Western Europe for which the 
Common Market has been laying the economic groundwork. The move- 
ment towards the integral unity of Western Europe will be renewed when 
General de Gaulle departs from the scene. It is unlikely that a Third 
Force under French auspices will ever take shape. But how would a 
reunited Germany fit into any sort of West European union? It is a moot 
point whether Britain will merge with the new Europe. But she could, in 
any case, be no offset to the dynamism which reunification must stimulate 
among all Germanic peoples on the European continent. 

It is, above all, as a pillar of the West that a European union has been 
fostered. And yet, in the nature of things, a reunified Germany could not 
adhere to the West if it had been neutralised. 

The division rather than the reunion of the Germanies is thus what the 
interests of the West ordain. It is now also ordained by the interests of 
Russia and her client States. Under an American lead the West, in Europe 
and Asia alike, has had to maintain a global equilibrium. But the Soviet 
Union has also had an inner Eurasian balance to maintain—one that might 
be destroyed by the resurgence of a greater Germany in Central Europe. 
On this crucial issue, then, the limits of change are much the same for 
both Russia and the West. And that is a truth which Bonn will have to 

der. 
Pe There is, nevertheless, a school of thought which has another approach. 
It would banish fear of a greater Germany by uniting countries on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. But this surely is the old dream of pan-Europa 
in modern dress. Seldom can its fulfilment have been more distant. 

Is the Bonn Republic to have a veto on the diplomacy of the West in 
the interim—until the reunification of the two Germanies may be attained? 
‘There can be only one answer. Not that German claims are all that might 
protract the cold war or retard the conversion of a detente into a more 
durable peace. But existing power balances provide the one basis on 
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which Russia and the West can proceed within a reasonable time span. 
And among those who want them to proceed the means must be willed as 
well as the end. 


A global equipoise is what must govern the conditions of peace. And 
what happens on one sector of that equipoise may affect another. It would 
be better for Russia and the West if Communist China could be denied a 
free hand in Asia. For that reason alone the West should not want its 
own Soviet rival distracted, by the reemergence of a greater Germany, 
from Asian preoccupations. So, also, rather than Jet a greater Germany 
take over, it would be better for Russia that the United States, in con- 
junction with her Atlantic allies, still underwrites the European sector of 
the global balance. The Soviet Union has long clamoured for the with- 
drawal of American troops from Western Europe. But for the defence of 
that sector even Gaullist France still relies on the American guarantee. 
Russia should realize, above all, that the European status quo is of a 
piece. If it is disturbed in Western Europe, Eastern Europe may not re- 
main immune. 

Vast is the scale on which a bargain must be struck. And it can only be 
struck because ideology is subservient to power. That is not to under- 
estimate the role of ideology. In the power contests of the 20th Century, 
it has been a guide to the kind of world order contestants have represented. 
This alone would have served to make ideology operate as an instrument 
of. power. But what pushed Russia and the West together during World 
War II was the fact that power comes first. If it did not come first, the 
cold war might never be liquidated. And even so, as long as political war- 
fare rages between Russia and the West, the use of ideology will be illimit- 
able; its use must, however, be confined to narrower limits when a settle- 
ment between Russia and the West is in the offing. Animus between the 
West and the Communist Chinese is likely to continue; ideology will thus 
still have its use as an instrument of power. As for the Soviet Union, it 
could never have split with Communist China if, even between the two 
foremost Communist States, ideology were not subordinate to power. A 
settlement between Russia and the West must, moreover, be based upon 
existing power balances. Only through the primacy of power over ideology 
can there be a durable peace. 

National interest is what counts most. And when this calls for a global 
equilibrium, it must be considered across the board, in appropriate global 
terms. A new era might soon open up. But before it could open up, the 
limits of power had to be discovered experimentally and so, by the same 
token, did the limits of change. 

In a world so full of strife and yet so close-knit, the ties between 
America and Europe cannot be loosened, the equilibrium in either Cen- 
tral Europe or Eastern Asia cannot shift, without the global equilibrium 
as a whole being thrown out of joint. A peace maintained through exist- 
ing power balances may, as it underpins the status quo, be far from ideal. 
Only through that status quo can progress towards a more durable peace 
be achieved. 
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THE GIBRALTAR PROBLEM 
by Philip Robinson 


IBRALTAR is again to the fore. Periodically the problem of the 

Rock—el Peñón, as the Spaniards call it—flares up like a bonfire 

in Spain. Demonstrations are made in the Gtreets of Madrid, 
usually by students, vociferating that Gibraltar is Spanish and shouting 
“Viva Franco!” (It is interesting to note that these demonstrations usually 
occur in Castile rather than in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, which of 
course provides a large number of Spaniards, who cross the frontier at 
La Linea, with employment.) 

Now, however, the problem has assumed a réle of international importance, 
as the talks, which opened in London on the 18th May, have shown, 
and a great deal of ink is being expended in Press articles discussing the 
intricacies of the complicated situation. The purpose of these discussions 
is to see whether a solution can be found to this age-old problem which 
will not exaggerate the difficulties still further. What is wanted is a 
compromise not a closed door. 

Perhaps a recapitulation of the historical backsround would not be 
amiss. Gibraltar was captured from the Spaniards during the war of the 
Spanish Succession in 1704 by Admiral Rooke and Prince George of Hesse 
Darmstadt, representing the Archduke Charles of Austria’s claim to the 
Spanish throne. The Governor of Gibraltar, Don Diego de Salinas, 
surrendered the Rock in theory to King Charles IM, and the latter himself 
wrote to Queen Anne “Ma Ville de Gibraltar”. It may, therefore, have 
been advantageous to us that we did not succeed in putting him on the 
Spanish throne in place of the Bourbon King Philip V, grandson of 
Louis XIV, for he would most certainly have put obstacles in our way 
if we had insisted on retaining the Rock. Even in those days the 
importance of Gibraltar was appreciated by English people, and we find 
Secretary Hedges describing Gibraltar as “of great use to us for securing 
our trade and interrupting of the enemy’s’’. 

The capture of Gibraltar and its cession to the British was confirmed 
by Article 10 of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) by which both the Rock 
and the island of Menorca were made over to the British. Today the 
Spaniards claim that they ceded to the British only the right to construct 
a fortress on the Rock, not to establish a colony, that in any case the age 
of colonialism is past and that we live in a century of autonomy and 
anti-imperialism. How would the British feel, said Sefior Castiella, the 
Spanish Foreign Secretary, at the opening of the Gibraltar talks, if the 
Channel Islands or Land’s End were under foreign occupation? Some 
years ago “Arriba”, one of Spain’s leading daily newspapers with strong 
Falangist tendencies, stated that no true son of Spain could go to sleep 
at night without weeping at the thought that Gibraltar, a piece of Spanish 
territory, still remained in foreign hands. To attempt to defend an isolated 
colonial possession—actually our last in Europe—is a difficult task in 
the present age of autonomous self-governing communities. One argument 
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in favour of Gibraltar’s continued occupation by the British is that the 
latter have held the hill of Tarik longer than the Spaniards, namely 262 
years, whereas the Spanish dominion lasted from 1462 (when the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia recaptured it from the Moors) until 1704 i.e. 242 years 
—20 years less than the period of British influence. Another argument is 
that Gibraltar’s strategic importance has decreased in view of modern 
warfare conditions, and that therefore it would be of little use to the 
Spaniards, even if they recovered it. 

The situation, however, is not so simple as it appears. If the inhabitants 
of the Rock were all pure Spaniards who wanted to rejoin their mother 
country, there could be few or no cogent arguments against her restoration 
to Spain. But the situation is more complicated. 

The 20,000 odd inhabitants who occupy the Rock today are no longer 
Spaniards. They consist of Italians, Maltese, Arabs, Jews and Britons, 
most, if not all of whom, are vigorously opposed to reunion with Franco’s 
Spain. Their pro-British feelings were well illustrated by a letter signed 
by 5,000 ladies of Gibraltar, petitioning Queen Elizabeth to defend their 
rights and to ensure that “perpetual retention of British sovereignty over 
Gibraltar” should be ensured. 

The possibility of Gibraltar becoming an autonomous self-governing 
community has also its advocates, notably at the United Nations in 1963, 
when some of the Afro-Asian states supported this plan, no doubt 
actuated by their desire to see the end of British dominions in European 
territory outside the United Kingdom. It is, however, unlikely that such 
an opinion would commend itself to the Spanish public, who might see 
m it an insult to their amour propre. 

Sefior Castiella has insisted in London on complete Spanish sovereignty 
over Gibraltar including the cancellation of Article 10 of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, but accepting in Gibraltar the presence of a British military base. 
Recovery of the Rock by the Franco régime would undoubtedly give the 
finishing touches of outer success to the régime and prove that Spain is a 
power that cannot now be ignored. . 

To the average Spaniards Gibraltar is still Spanish territory. In 1937 
Dr. Gregorio Marañón, the well-known Spanish writer and liberal thinker, 
said, “There is a fragment of Spanish rock which the English occupied a 
long time ago, a time when the nationhood of our country had almost 
disappeared, and yet there is no Spaniard who does not dream every 
night of Gibraltar”, while so long ago as 1903 Sagasta, the famous 
Liberal leader, described Gibraltar as a “‘thorn which we carry thrust 
into our heart; we should no longer let it remain there; amour propre 
demands it”. 

In view of these conflicting opinions it is difficult to say what the 
ultimate solution to the problem will be. Whether co-dominion with joint 
airport control, a free port and combined economic development, is a 
practical possibility remains to be seen. General Franco’s 2-year economic 
blockade of Gibraltar and his frontier restrictions have caused the 
Gibraltarians many inconveniences, but do not appear to have broken 
their spirit. The apes still run about. 
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THE CHURCH AND NORTH AMERICA 
BISHOP MIEGE, S.J.: 

A PAGE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

by M. Whitcomb Hess 


LOVE this country in spite of its perversities and materialism,” wrote 
Bishop Miége to his French Savoy family in 1850. “There is a free- 
dom and frankness that I like,” he went on, “and once well-directed 
it will produce noble and generous souls.” Out of Chevron, a village among 
the Alps in Savoy, he had come to America two years earlier as a mission- 
ary to the Indians. Named Bishop of Kansas—a territory then stretching 
to the Rocky Mountains—the “episcopal peasant”, as he called himself, 
was to have a considerable role in directing national policies. 
Jean-Baptiste Miége, born in 1815, was only thirty-five when he was 
named to the Kansas bishopric, and he accepted the post most unwillingly. 
In his twenty-six years (1848-1874) on the western plains he saw the wilder- 
ness become an influential group of states; but in the process he had to 
deal not only with the tens of thousands of savages of his huge diocese but 
also with the powerful, often unscrupulous, hordes of opportunist politicians 
who followed the course of empire westward. His fight against the ever- 
present dangers—from rattlesnakes (“the most impudent creatures of their 
kind” as he described them in a letter) to their counterparts in human forms 
—was unceasing; and it is recounted by Dr. J. Neale Carman, Professor of 
French at Kansas University and translator of the Miége manuscripts. 
Bishop Miége’s story as told by Dr. Carman in a series of studies, 
including “The Bishop Views His Diocesans” (The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, Summer, 1954) is consistently one of admiration for the peasant 
lad who became an American Bishop. Back in his Alpine village Jean- 
Baptiste had been, in Carman’s words, “such a little rascal that his former 
schoolmates thought it a tremendous joke when he became a bishop.” But, 
the writer added, “there is no doubt of the seriousness of his vocation.” 
The tall handsome majestic Savoyard was a fervent Christian. In Bishop 
Miége’s letter describing the welcome given him at his first See at St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, by the Pottawatomie Indians we read of his joy at the piety of his 
diocesans as well as his open delight in their games and feasting. Certainly 
nothing human was alien to him. He was one with his people, with all 
Americans. Dr. Carman in his account of the work of Miége, declared that 
the Bishop put our Jand under an enduring debt of gratitude because of his 
pioneer work for justice, whether the oppressed were other Americans or 
native Indians. Certainly among all the heroes of early American history 
none was more enthusiastic about our principle of individuality and free- 
dom than the Bishop of the Indians. Dr. Carman summed up his attitude 
toward America in these words: “The behaviour of the United States and 
its citizens distressed and exasperated him; but he loved them.” What 
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Browning calls “God’s ultimate gift” (or love) was evidently full in Miége’s 
His family letters remain as revealing of the writer’s heart and mind as 
any of Browning’s monologues. His master trait was so obviously charity 
that his deathbed words, “Be charitable!” are in perfect keeping with his 
whole career. These words were spoken. as it happened, to the young 
Jesuits at Woodstock, Maryland, where he had been sent as spiritual direc- 
tor in 1874 when he was finally relieved of his episcopal office. Here he had 
remained for ten years, dying on July 21, 1884. 
Early in his thirty-six years in America he had written home: 
“You will laugh when I tell you that I am an outright Republican, but 
only as people are in America, of course. Here each individual thinks, 
acts, writes, speaks, eats, and sleeps as he likes. Be a Catholic, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Anabaptist, Mormon, socialist and so on—yes, even 
a Jesuit, and recognized as such—no one will insult you, no one will 
proscribe you for the very simple reason that you are free; and, as such, 
the law will protect you.” 


Such protection apart, however, the freedom and frankness of America as 
he found them here could, he believed, if well-directed, produce noble, 
generous souls; and he had held to this belief until his death. Even at its 
worst, our national culture was redeemed by his Bruckberger-like “image 
of America.” Never once did he look on it as an unrealistic political ideal. 

Before taking on the work of the bishopric he had previsioned the duties 
as “abundant where the misery is very deep.” And the tasks to be per- 
formed in the raw West were to be harder, the duties more exacting, than 
he could have possibly imagined beforehand. Among his diocesans he 
found many high-minded men and women; but he also found some of the 
worst debauchées in history. Prominent among these last were certain 
Indians whom the ill-treatment by their white conquerors had turned into 
the most desperate of criminals. (Their souls, he wrote, held every evil 
passion; he “could call them anything without slandering them.”) When the 
law on Indian lands was passed just before the opening of the Kansas Terri- 
tory (1854) Miège saw it as the death sentence on most of his diocese. “It 
makes one sick,” he said, “to think of the way these poor savages have been 
treated and will be to the end.” ; 

If our slave-holding had made Samuel Johnson ask petulantly, “How is it 
that we always hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of 
negroes?” American politicians’ treatment of the Indians would have made 
a lesser man than Miége despair utterly. As it was he raised his voice. in 
and out of season on his Indians’ behalf. The later work of Charles Ewing, 
First Commissioner to the Indians, grew out of Miége’s demands for re- 
dresses of our wrongs to them, in the name of the principle of equality and 
freedom of our Constitution. 

Along with his other adustments to the New World the Savoyard Jesuit 
learned to become a good business man. In December, 1856, he wrote: 

“A Bishop’s life is odd in this country. .. . As I am the only person in 
my household who has had a little experience, I have to do all the 
‘buying and selling. Americans are not astonished at that, but something 
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like their mercantile propensities are needed to become accustomed to 
it.” 

Living in his early days at St. Mary’s of the Pottawatomies he was to 
build his large cathedral at Leavenworth. There, besides the episcopal 
palace, he established homes and schools for the great contingents of Ger- 
mans and Irish who were pouring steadily into America. An incident on one 
of his numerous parish visits reveals something of his humour and humility 
at once. The town of Shawnee (where he was going for administering the 
rite of Confirmation) prepared a special escort to accompany him; this 
escort, made up of thirty horsemen, passed the mulewagon in which Bishop 
Miége, clad in a white duster, was travelling toward Shawnee. On went the 
party, without a second glance, riding all the way to the Kaw River before 
learning of their mistake. Returning home they found the Bishop, comfort- 
ably smoking a cigar, enjoying the joke on himself and his would-be escorts, 
and still wearing the white duster. 


Though the Osages were driven by our government from their vast lands 
to shift for themselves as best they could on the banks of the Neosho and 
Verdigris Rivers, Miége drew an entertaining picture of American Indian 
life in one of their villages, Big Hill. Built on a height in easy reach of wood 
and water, it was laid out with something like streets and public squares. 
The guards were hundreds of dogs, making approach difficult by day and 
dangerous by night. The tents (35 feet long and 10 feet high) were covered 
with matting and buffalo hides. In the Indian domestic economy generally 
the women were delegated to do all the work; they bore all burdens and 
even managed the tents. “Everything,” the Bishop noted, “was perfectly 
clean.” 


At Big Hill (now Independence) he was entertained by the chief, Great 
Man; part of the Miége description reads: 
“Our reception was warm and cordial; all the notables and authorities 
were convened. The scene really lacked neither diversity nor pleasing 
features. After going all round the Lodge, shaking hands with every 
reasonable being, we came back and sat down on a buffalo robe, placed 
for this purpose opposite Great Man and his court. After distributing 
tobacco and marbles, I explained the purpose of my visit: “To baptize 
the little children and send the bigger children to school to teach them 
to speak with their eyes and hands (that is, read and write)”. 
Great Man replied that his Indians were certainly of the same mind. 
“Then,” Miége went on, “after an interminable eulogy of himself and his 
subjects, he asked me if I knew any other chiefs as skillful and devoted as 
himself.” The Bishop’s diplomatic reply to this leading question was simply 
to distribute more tobacco; and the conference, after the great banquet of 
buffalo meat, served in a wooden dish and eaten with the fingers, was 
followed by a ceremonial dance on Miége’s behalf. Of this the guest of 
honour wrote that “the red, black, blue, green and white paint with which 
the Osage braves were bedaubed would have been enough to make rare 
spectacles out of them any place but at home; and, if you add the bear- 
skins, the wolfskins, the antelope skins (with which they partly cover their 
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shoulders), their knives and their arrows, the little bells hanging at their 
knees and necks, their plumes of eagle feathers, their movements, shouts 
and music, you have a whole which perhaps has some name in heaven.” 

Such pictures help us reconstruct something of mid-19th-century life in 
America. Whether the writer describes his long trip to the Colorado gold- 
fields in 1860 (where the frenzied clawing in the diggings by thousands of 
young Americans distressed him as much as anything had in the New 
World); or his visit to Lawrence, Kansas, during Quantrell’s raid (1863) 
where he gave last rites to men murdered before his eyes; or his day-by-day 
accounts of life among the Indians, the Bishop wrote with consistent com- 
passion and understanding of his fellowmen. Certainly he championed the 
Indians and did all in his power to mitigate where he could not prevent 
American persecution of this country’s first inhabitants. ‘tHe was,” as 
Carman said laconically, “himself an American.” 


Yes, Jean-Baptiste Miège was an American. The page of our history on 
which he wrote his name as an individual of broad human vision and good 
practical sense influenced appreciably the future of our nation’s Indians. 
When the first bishop of Kansas left the West in 1874 he knew that his 
former diocesans were in competent hands. Just the year before, General 
Charles Ewing, son of Thomas Ewing (the famous statesman-lawyer whose 
counsel to Lincoln in the Trent Affair had saved us from war with England), 
had been named by Archbishop James Roosevelt Bayley to the post of first 
Catholic Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Ewing, who had come to Leaven- 
worth two years before the Civil War—a war in which he also served—had 
been a member of Bishop Miége’s diocese and knew at first hand of his 
work for Indian welfare. Serving the thirty Indian agencies whose members 
had been in Catholic hands before they were made wards of the govern- 
ment, he had to cope with the same kind of difficulty, the same hindrances 
from the bare-faced opportunists, that Bishop Miège had encountered. It is 
said that Ewing’s death in 1883, at forty-eight, was the result in part of 
overwork in connection with the Indian Bureau. But the first great Com- 
missioner had proved himself a most successful promoter and organizer of 
Indian welfare. When on June 1,. 1877, Pope Pius IX made him a member 
of the Order of St. Gregory the Great (in the first Papal decoration ever 
given an American layman) the citation was both for his personal worth 
and his “sterling zeal in defending the Catholic name against attacks of 
wicked men.” After years of unremitting legal proceedings on Ewing’s part, 
the right to freedom of worship as a constitutional one was accorded at 
last to his Indians. His success in establishing Indian schools was held un- 
paralleled. 


That men like Miège and Ewing did all in their power to protect our 
original inhabitants from would-be exploiters is what the late Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen would call a victory for our own “great and living traditions,” 
the proof of whose greatness and vitality is in the faith and practice of the 
people. For it is just in the degree of success in acting on those traditions 
that our Constitution may be known for the real instrument for freedom 
that it is. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY AND EPISCOPACY IN 
JHE NEW WORLD 


by Hugh A. L. Rice 


HE first Anglican (Episcopalian) missionaries in the New World be- 

gan their work as far back as 1607, when the pioneer settlement was 

founded at Jamestown in Virginia. Yet not until 1784 was a bishop 
consecrated in Aberdeen at the hands of the Primus of Scotland and two 
of his suffragans. For two hundred years the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel was at work in the then American colonies, sending men 
and money and books to keep flying the flag of Anglicanism, planted by 
Robert Hunt and his friends on the banks of the James River thirteen 
years before the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Plymouth Sound. 

Yet much water was to flow into New Haven Bay before the blessings 
of episcopacy were to cross the Atlantic from ‘Aberdeen, Earnest Church- 
men on both of the sides of the ocean for decades deplored the iudicrous 
situation wherein a Church, whose principal claim to continufty was the 
episcopally-transmitted apostolic succession, should be denied even one 
bishop. S.P.G. from the beginning did more than merely deplore the 
anomaly and actively campaigned for the provision of bishops for the 
“plantations”. Memorials were presented to Queen Anne in 1709 and 
again in 1713. The first foundered upon a mere technicality; the second 
was favourably received, but the Queen’s sudden death prevented any- 
thing being done about it. In 1715 S.P.G. tried again, this time petitioning 
George I for the creation of four bishoprics; two for the West Indies and 
two for the North American mainland: But almost immediately the Jaco- 
bite Rising took place and the anti-Church Whig statesmen found it a 
convenient excuse for evading the issue. 

It should be emphasised that the obstructions were purely politica] in 
character. Both Archbishop Tenison of Canterbury, who bequeathed 
£1,000 towards ‘‘the settlement of two bishops, one for the Continent, the 
other for the Islands (i.e. the West Indies) of America”, and ‘Archbishop 
Sharp of York, who drew up a scheme for the consideration of Convocation, 
were deeply and actively concerned in the matter, and so later was 
Archbishop Wake. It was the politicians who dragged their feet in the 
first place, forcibly and volubly supported by the dissenters on both sides 
of the water. Those whose ancestors had fled to the New World to escape 
from what they deemed to be the tyranny of prelacy in the Old, can 
perhaps be forgiven for fearing the consequences to their own systems of 
church policy were an episcopate to be introduced into America. Their 
fears, however misconceived to us today, stemmed from two characteristic 
eighteenth-century attitudes of mind—the first, the notion of a bishop as 
predominantly a powerful state official, with at his call secular powers of 
legislation and co-ercion; and, secondly, the common idea of the Anglican 
Church as the Established religion—the big fish dominating a sea of 
dissenting minnows. They had had little or no experience of bishops as 
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purely spiritual leaders; as humble, sympathetic Fathers-in-God, free alike 
from State privilege and State control. The Hanoverian bishops, with one 
or two honourable exceptions such as Thomas Wilson of Sodor and Man, 
were hardly irresistible advertisements for episcopacy. 

Among those who saw the clamant need for the right kind of episcopate 
for the colonies, however, was George Berkeley, born and educated in 
Ireland, and after ordination successively Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Dean of Dromore, Dean of Derry, and finally, in 1734, Bishop of Cloyne. 

Berkeley paid the second of two visits to England at the time of the 
“South Sea Bubble” scandal in 1720, and although he was admitted on 
terms of friendship and intelectual equality (he was spiritually vastly 
superior) to the circle of such literary lions as Swift, Steele, Addison, 
Pope and Arbuthnot, he was greatly depressed by what he saw of fashion- 
able life in early Georgian London. Its prevailing cynicism, luxury, 
grossness, political corruption and graft so alienated him that he was 
moved to write and publish, in 1721, his Essay Towards Preventing The 
Ruin of Great Britain. One of the outcomes of this somewhat gloomily- 
titled work was his appointment to the Deanery of Dromore; another was 
a plan which he formed of visiting the Bermudas with a view to putting 
into practice some of the religious ideas which had come to him when 
he was writing the Essay. 

This admirable if somewhat visionary plan was aided by two unexpected 
occurrences. First of all, his entry into the Deanery of Dromore was held 
up by protracted litigation; the second was a most unlooked-for legacy 
of some £3,000 left to him by none other than his friend Jonathan Swift’s 
badly-treated “Vanessa”, Esther Vanhomrigh—a lady Berkeley had never 
set eyes on. Jilted by her faithless lover, “Vanessa” had revoked the will 
originally drawn in Swift’s favour and divided her fortune at her death 
between Berkeley and a certain Judge Marshall of the Irish judicature. 

This windfall encouraged Berkeley in his scheme to found in Bermuda 
a college or seminary where young Englishmen could be educated for the 
Church’s ministry, and where ultimately Indians and Negroes could be 
trained as missionaries to their own peoples. His belief and hope was 
that “being well instructed in Christian religion, practical mathematics, 
and other liberal arts and sciences, and early imbued with public-spirited 
principles and inclinations, they may become the fittest instruments for 
spreading religion, morals, and civil life among their countrymen, who 
can entertain no suspicion or jealousy of men of their own blood and 
language, as they might do of English missionaries, who can never be well 
qualified for that work”. In this latter respect, at least, Berkeley showed 
himself no mere idealist but an intensely practical person and considerably 
in advance of his time. 

Matters went still further in Berkeley’s favour when, in May 1724, he 
was appointed to the far more lucrative Deanery of Derry. This happy 
circumstance caused him to press forward with his plans, and later that 
same year he arrived in London armed with a letter from his friend Swift 
to Lord Carteret, recently appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In 
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characteristic prose Swift presses Berkeley’s claims to official consideration 
and assistance. After expounding his friend’s abilities and purposes, 
Swift concludes: ‘‘His heart will break if his deanery be not taken from 
him, and left to your Excellency’s disposal. I discouraged him by the 
‘coldness of Courts and Ministers, who will interpret all this as impossible 
and a vision; but nothing will do. ‘And therefore I do humbly entreat 
your Excellency, either to use such persuasions as will keep one of the 
first men in the kingdom for learning and virtue quiet at home, or assist 
him by your credit to compass his romantic design; which, however, is very 
noble and generous, and directly proper for a great person of your 
excellent education to encourage.” 


Whatever may have been the effect of Swift’s flattery upon Lord 
Carteret, it was undoubtedly Berkeley’s own superb powers of persuasion 
which did most to win approval for his plans, By the sheer force of his 
pleading, Berkeley won over to his cause the cynical and disiflusioned 
London Society of that age while it was still smarting under the 
catastrophic bursting of the South Seas Bubble. In a comparatively short 
time he succeeded in collecting £5,000. At a time of financial stability 
and confidence this would have been ‘no inconsiderable achievement, 
bearing in mind the value of such a sum in terms of our modern currency; 
to have raised such an amount on the morrow of the South Seas debacle 
appears well-nigh beyond belief. What is more, he somehow succeeded in 
extracting the promise of support to the tune of £200 from Sir Robert 
Walpole himself. Warton,* in his Essay on Pope, describes how Berkeley 
met the members of the Scriblerus Club, who were not merely opposed 
to his plan but openly ridiculed and denounced it. Berkeley dealt first 
with their objections and then with the members themselves, and by the 
time he had done with them, according to Warton, he had the entire 
gathering on its feet shouting, “Let us set out with you immediately”. 


The hardest part of his task was to win over the members of a 
predominantly Whig Parliament and to obtain a substantial grant from 
the Government. He knew that there was money from which such a grant 
could be made. By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) £80,000 had been paid 
to the English Treasury as the purchase money for the Caribbean island 
of St. Christopher (St. Kitts) and it had been Queen Anne’s intention, had 
she lived, to use this sum for the endowment of four bishoprics in the 
New World. It was from this as yet unused money that Berkeley sought 
to obtain a grant-in-aid for his Bermudan College scheme, and to this 
end he canvassed every member of Parliament—so successfully that in 
May 1726 the House of Commons voted, with only two dissentients, an 
address to the Crown praying that a grant might be made. A charter 
was drawn authorising the erection of a College of St. Paul in Bermuda, 
with Berkeley as its president and three fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
as the first members of its teaching faculty. Six more fellows were 
subsequently to be elected, the Bishop of London was named as Visitor, 
and the College fees were fixed at £10 a year, which sum was to include 
the cost of tuition, board, clothing and lodging. The College was also to 
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have power to confer degrees. : 

In spite of this satisfactory outcome of his eloquence and zeal, Berkeley 
was kept waiting in London for four years for the royal ratification of 
the charter. The death of King George I in June, 1727 caused considerable 
further delay, but at last the Great Seat of England was affixed and on 
September 6th, 1728, Berkeley sailed for America to await the implemen- 
tation of the charter’s provision and payment of the promised grant. He 
arrived at Rhode Island later that year, with the intention of travelling 
on to Bermuda as soon as news arrived that the Government in London 
were ready to honour their obligations. That news was destined never 
to arrive, nor did Berkeley ever set foot in Bermuda. 

The remainder of the story is one of sad betrayal. The cynical and 
worldly-minded Walpole knew better than to ridicule Berkeley’s scheme 
while its author remained in England and could still bring his persuasive 
arts and attractive personality to bear upon those in power and private 
citizens alike. To have done so might even have brought down Walpole’s 
Government. But with the glamorous Berkeley three thousand miles away 
the First Minister could afford to pursue a policy of masterly inaction. 
Berkeley waited on in Rhode Island for the funds that never came, 
whiling away the tedious months by writing his powerful contribution to 
the Deist controversy—Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher. When, at 
last, Bishop Gibson of London, under whose spiritual supervision both the 
Bermudas and the American colonies came, asked Walpole what the 
Government’s intentions were, it was to receive the reply: “If you put the 
question to me as a minister, I must and can assure you that the money 
shall undoubtedly be paid, as soon as suits with public convenience; but 
if you ask me as a friend, whether Dean Berkeley should continue in 
America, expecting the payment of £20,000, I advise him by all means 
to return to Europe”. 

By this shameless piece of bad faith the death knell was sounded for 
Berkeley’s hopes and projects; there was nothing left for him to do but 
follow Walpole’s heartless advice and return to the Old World. This he 
did in the autumn of 1731, but not before he had presented to Yale 
College his library of nearly a thousand theological books and the ninety- 
six-acres farm which he had bought on Rhode Island. It was a final 
gesture towards the Church in America which he had hoped to serve in 
other ways—a gesture which stands out in glowing and generous contrast 
to the calculating cynicism of the politicians in England. 

Where Berkeley had failed to open the coffers which Walpole controlled, 
his politician friend Colonel Oglethorpe, member of Parliament for 
Haslemere, was slightly more successful. Half of the grant which had 
been promised to Berkeley was given to Oglethorpe towards the establish- 
ment of the colony of Georgia, in which he was the prime mover. Hence, the 
help which was denied to Berkeley was forthcoming for his friend. 


*Thomas Warton (1728-1790) poet and essayist. Poet Laureate 1785 
and Camden Professor of History in the same year. ‘ 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
JHE MASADA EXPEDITION AND EXHIBITION 
by Norman Bentwich 


HE archaeological expedition of Masada, the fortress-palace of King 

Herod the Great, and later the citadel of the Jewish Zealots in their 

last desperate stand against the Roman legions, built in the heart of 
a steep mountain of the wild Judean desert, and towering above the Dead 
Sea, has touched the public imagination. The exhibition in the London 
Festival Hall of the finds in that mountain and in the surrounding his- 
toric, and almost inaccessible, caves, imaginatively arranged by George 
Him, attracted large crowds. Masada is a Hebrew word meaning fortress, 
and the place was destined by nature for heroic resistance. 

The British public has become archaeology, and, above all, Biblical 
archaeology-minded. A year ago a popular exhibition was arranged in 
the British Museum of the finds of manuscripts, scrolls and objects re- 
covered from the caves by the Dead Sea, and from the adjoining site of 
a monastery, Qumran, that had been buried nearly nineteen hundred years 
beneath the debris of ages. It is believed by scholars that the monastery 
was the home of the pious sect of Essenes, who buried their holy Scrip- 
tures to prevent their desecration by the Roman enemy. Those written 
treasures came from the Kingdom of Jordan in whose territory is the 
northern and eastern shore of the Dead Sea. Masada, the subject of the 
present exhibition, and the adjoining mountain region and caves are in 
the territory of Israel. They have acquired an almost religious holiness 
for the Israelis, because they are linked in the popular mind with the 
Jewish struggle for freedom after the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple by the Roman legions. 

Till the Israel archaeologists of our day excavated the tragic hill, 
scholars depended for the story of Herod and of the Zealots and the 
siege of Masada on the account of the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus, 
who was a contemporary of the Jewish resistance. Josephus was regarded 
as a renegade by the Jews, because, having been appointed Commander 
in Galilee at the outbreak of the revolt, he surrendered to the Roman 
Commander Vespasian, and then became a kind of Quisling, an agent 
for the ruthless conquerors of his people. His exhaustive work on the 
Wars of the Jews Against the Romans, which was preserved in its Greek 
version, gives us detailed and vivid descriptions of the palace built by 
Herod for his retreat when he feared to be driven out of his kingdom by 
his people or by Cleopatra of Egypt. The immense reservoirs and vast 
store rooms, which the King caused to be hewn out of the rock to pro- 
vide for a protracted siege, remained intact under the ruins til the present 
day, and exactly confirm his description. Josephus gives a vivid and mov- 
ing account of the siege of the Zealots’ citadel a hundred years later, and 
tells of the heroic resolution of the survivors of the garrison, a thousand 
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men, women and children, when the fortress walls were breached and the 
final assault was prepared, to put an end to their own lives. The officers 
cast lots to determine who should be the final executioner of the last 
remnant to be killed. Josephus put into the mouth of the supreme Zealot 
leader a defiant appeal: “While our hands can still hold the sword, let 
them do a noble service. Let us die unenslaved by our enemies, and leave 
the world as freemen.” One can feel in this chapter of the client historian 
how he was conscience-stricken by the contrast of his own conduct with 

theirs, i 

One part of the narrative of the siege by Josephus is devoted to the 
Roman siege works, the siting of their camps, the lines of circumvalla- 
tion, the machines and the weapons which they used to break through to, 
the fortress. Almost miraculously those lines, and the camps and the 
Roman ramp for the ascent of the besiegers, are preserved through the 
centuries owing to the fantastic atmospheric conditions. In the exhibition 
at Festival Hall was a perfect toy, the model of the Roman legion in its 
camp, the 5,000 men in their armour, with artillery and standards, de- 
ployed on the modei of the mountain. 

It was only a few years ago that, folowing the sensational discoveries 
of the monastery and the caves by the northern shores of the Dead Sea, 
which yielded the incredible store of biblical, apocryphal and apocalyptic 
scrolls, the Israeli archaeologists of the Hebrew University undertook the 
systematic exploration of the whole mountain, The leader of the expedi- 
tion was Professor Yigael Yadin, who had already obtained a world repu- 
tation by his edition of some of the original Dead Sea Scrolls, and by his 
four years exploration of another fortress mount in Northern Galilee, 
Hazor, which was the principal town and stronghold, first of the Canaan- 
ies, and destroyed by Joshua, and later of the Kings of Israel, till its 
destruction by the Assyrians. Yigael Yadin is also a legendary figure in 
Israel because of his military prowess when, as a young man, he was the 
victorious director of operations of the Israeli forces in the War of Inde- 
pendence 1948/9. 

He is also in Britain and America and many European and Asiatic 
countries a legendary figure because of his brilliance as a lecturer about 
biblical archaeology. He brings to every detail of the operation the pre- 
cision of a staff officer, and in his writing and talk mixes humour with 
knowledge. For the Masada expedition he won the financial support of 
Jewish foundations and donors in England; and The Observer Sunday 
newspaper has made the site and the finds household words. Yadin’s 
organising genius—it is no less—was shown in the way in which he re- 
cruited for the two years of the digging at Masada, 1963-5, hundreds of 
willing volunteers from all parts of the world and all sections of the 
people. Together they numbered four thousand, from twenty-eight coun- 
tries, a miniature of the United Nations, A team of two hundred worked 
al any one time during the digging season, October to ‘April, under the 
direction of a group of professional archaeologists and skied craftsmen. - 
A large part of them was changed each fortnight. He knew how to attract 
all sorts by the sense of adventure, and to use their skill or their physical 
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capacity to dig or to sift masses of rubble for bits of pottery, and, if pro- 
vidence intervened, for æ coin or a fragment of Hebrew script. They paid 
for their travel from their home to the Dead Sea, and were prepared to 
accept a very rough hut or tent as their accommodation, to eat very simple 
food, to work long laborious days, and to accept the necessary discipline 
of the whole expedition. Those who had this experience are elated by it, 
and regard themselves as a favoured fraternity. Part of the exhibition at 
the Festival Hall was devoted to their letters, their drawings and paintings, 
the programmes of their evening entertainment, and their ration cards, etc. 

What is the historic significance of the expedition? In the first place, it 
has revealed in its isolation and its vulgar splendour, the palace, or rather 
the three tiers of palaces of Herod, with their mosaics, their frescoes, the 
installation of hot baths and cold baths, and the vast storerooms and 
cisterns and reservoirs of water, and the ruin of the aqueduct that led to 
them. Some of the mosaics in the palace show beautiful geometrical de- 
signs and keep their original brilliant colour. The view from this eyrie 
over the Sea of Salt, to give the Hebrew name, is magnificent and will now 
be enjoyed by the people. The expedition has disclosed, also, the serpent 
path described by Josephus, by which the residents and the slaves pene- 
trated into the mountain from the desert shore. The summit of the moun- 
tain of Masada was a flat plateau of 23 acres, on which it was possible to 
cultivate corn after the heavy rains which fall on one or two days in the 
year, and turn the arid Wadis into floods. Each year the diggers ex- 
perienced such a flood, and saw to their amazement the blossoming of 
the desert plateau as a rose. 

Still more significant, however, is what has been revealed of the second 
epoch of Masada’s history, when it was the fortress of the Jewish resis- 
tance in the first century of the Christian era 70-73. Here in the pathetic 
ruins was the abundant evidence of the life and the struggle of, the de- 
fenders, of their religious habits, their clothing, their armour and their 
weapons, and, still more revealing, the fragmentary texts of the Bible and 
„of the Apocryphal Books, and of a religious calendar which was used by 
the Essenes, that monastic Jewish sect, as well as by the Zealots. The 
defenders dwelt in the shadow of battlements of the upper area. Here 
were unmistakable remains of a synagogue of Herod’s period, with a re- 
cess or Ark for the scrolls of the Law, which, then as now, were used for 
public reading of the Scriptures. It is the oldest known synagogue in the 
Land of Israel. Here, too, was the ritual bath—in Hebrew Mikveh—which 
corresponds in shape and depth exactly with the directions given in the 
Talmud, the Code of the Jewish oral Law. The exhibition includes the 
hut of a Zealot with its furniture of jars and pots. 

Masada did not give up complete scrolls of Books of the Bible and the 
Apocrypha but relatively small fragments. Compared with the seven 
original scrolls from the Dead Sea caves, which are now exhibited dra- 
matically in a special shrine, part of the Israel Museum in Jerusalem, 
they are for the common man fess exciting. The content of several of 
them, however, is for scholars of immense importance, and has also a 
human quality. There is a fragment of the Book of Ezekiel, which tells 
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the story of the valley of the dry bones into which the Prophet breathed 
life. A damaged page of the Book of Ben Sira—called Ecclesiasticus in 
the Protestant Apocrypha, and composed in the second century B.C.— 
proves to be identical with the corresponding page of a nearly complete 
text of the Book that was recovered seventy years ago from the buried 
archives of a synagogue in Old Cairo. That manuscript is dated about the 
tenth century A.D., and scholars had their doubts concerning its reproduc- 
tion of the original Hebrew of the book that was lost for centuries. Now 
the identity of the text of this page, which has a certain date not later 
than the first century, has refuted the sceptics. One fragment is in Latin, 
and is the record or “chit” of a quartermaster of the Roman legion about 
supplies. 

Besides the fragments of parchment and leather with their religious 
message, another dramatic form of document was found in the debris of 
a chamber, It consists of pottery sherds, each inscribed with a Hebrew 
name. Professor Yadin suggests that they may represent the lots cast by 
tbe survivors in the Jast throes of the defence to determine who shall kill 
the others. One of the sherds bears the name of the chief commander, 
Bliezer Ben Yair. It is tempting to identify it with the man who was left 
to despatch the last nine of the defenders and then kill himself. Equally 
moving is the human story behind the corpses of a man, woman and 
child, which were found in an inner chamber. The woman’s skull had 
still its golden tresses neatly plaited. The freak atmospheric conditions of 
the Dead Sea had preserved them. A “beauty or vanity” corner of the 
exhibition contains vessels of cosmetics and ointments, a spoon for ap- 
plying kohl to the eye-lashes, and combs. They record pathetically how in 
the direst straits the women were still concerned to be attractive. There 
are, too, leather sandals, some in perfect condition, others a charred mess, 
which recall the firing of the palace in the last acts of defiance. 

Another discovery with a human quality is of the remains of the food 
o! the defenders in their last days. Piles of dried dates and of date and 
olive stones, corn and pomegranate rind, were on the plates. Other material 
objects, which were found in abundance and which tell of the siege, were 
arrow-heads and scales of armour. Again there were silver and bronze 
coins of the first century B.C. and the first century A.D. An unexpected 
hoard of hundreds of silver pieces, fresh as though from the mint, was un- 
earthed, and the experts think that it represents the tribute which was 
regularly sent by the Jewish communities of the world for the maintenance 
of the Temple. The carriers of the tribute may have been on the way to 
Jerusalem and held up by the outbreak of war, and deposited the coins for 
safe keeping in the fortress. 

A section of the Masada Exhibition is devoted to the discoveries of an- 
other “dig” which Professor Yadin directed with equally brilliant results, 
ig the wild mountains to the north which are honeycombed with caves. 
For two years before the exploration of Masada his expedition made a 
thorough search of these hideouts of the Jewish resistance against the 
Romans in the second century, 130-134, led by Bar-Kochba, which had 
been untouched for 1800 years. They were richly rewarded. Yadin has 
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the good luck which crowns the supreme talents. Besides a mass of pot- 
tery and coins, he found brass and copper vessels, believed, because of 
the idol images, to be loot captured from the Romans, and a glass bowl 
looking as if it came from a fashion shop of today, and raiment, male 
and female, which has kept its original colour. Finally, he made a stupen- 
dous find of documents concerning the revolt of Bar Kochba, Son of a 
Star, who was hailed as the Messiah. The documents on papyrus are not 
religious, but legal and military. Some tell of transactions for the con- 
veyance of property in the fertile oasis of Engedi, which springs up by 
the hopelessly arid shore of the Sea. Others are peremptory orders sent by 
Bar Kochba to the officers commanding the outposts by the sea-shore, 
which were a main source of supply for the warriors in the wilderness and 
the mountains of Judea. 

The last part of the exhibition summarises the significance of this 
unique archaeological revelation of the past for the people of Israel today. 
Masada, which has been made a national monument, has become the 
symbol of the renaissance. The spirit which animated the defenders lives 
on in the young Israelis. It has been poignantly evoked by the fate of the 
millions of Jews in Europe who perished in the holocaust of the Nazis. 
- Masada is at the same time a challenge to the young nation which, un- 
happily, after eighteen years of independence, is still surrounded by 
enemies denying its right to live. In his own story of the expedition Pro- 
fessor Yadin, who was the architect of victory in the War of Independence, 
declares that Masada shall not fall again. 
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MORE ABOUT THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


Before Jane Austen: the Shaping of the English Novel in the Eighteenth Century. 
Harrison R. Steeves. Allen & Unwin. 42s. 


How often the attempt has been made to get the English Novel into true per- 
spective; and how often the magnitude of the task defeats the attempt when the 
products of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries are brought into the picture. 
Professor Steeves, in Before Jane Austen, wisely limits his survey, but even then 
leaves himself an enormous field for discussion. He begins by fore-shortening the 
earliest periods of storytelling, glancing at the Greek epics and the tales which occur 
right back in tbe Christian era—ballads and chronicles, prose fabliaux and romances 
-~and then jumps straight up to Chaucer’s verse-treatment of old story material, 
and with an equal agility leaps into the Elizabethan period when stories of length 
began to appear which resemble what we call the Novel. He cites, and quotes, 
Lyly’s ‘Euphues’, Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’, Nashe’s ‘The Unfortunate Traveller’, and 
the romances of Mrs. Aphra Behn; arriving then at Bunyan and his ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’-which overcame Puritan aversion to fiction by its didactic Christian 
allegory. 

The first important name considered is Daniel Defoe (1659-1731), whose ‘Robin- 
son Crusoe’ and at least half-a-dozen other fictional works are in demand today. 
Defoe has been called the Father of the English Novel; so has Fielding and Richard- 
son, each with more justification. The author of ‘Moll Flanders’ certainly founded 
the school of realism and reportage which is active today; and Professor Steeves 
devotes a most perceptive chapter to Defoe’s severely objective treatment of theme 
and selection of the daily (and nightly) concerns of ordinary men and women. In 
‘Roxana’ he propounds views of female sexual independence which were not to be 
“even arguable until the very end of his century”. Professor Steeves rightly says 
that Defoe’s narratives “tend to emphasize the event, the adventure, the material 
gain or loss, rather than the personality concerned”. 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) is discussed mainly because of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ 
with its ascending range of satire from the voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag 
to the more lacerating and deadly satire of ‘The Voyage to Laputa’ and ‘The Voyage 
to the Country of the Houyhnhnms’; and if not a novel ın our traditional concept 
of the form ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ compels attention by its remarkable invention and 
its fierce deployment of savage indignation against mankind and its habits and 
haunts. 

The chapter on Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) hinges on the central fact of 
the literary wastage, the wordiness of his novels. He has received much apologetic 
patronage from the critics, and even contempt, but Dr. Steeves reminds us that 
Richardson’s ‘Pamela’ contains much psychological analysis, almost unattempted 
by Defoe at his best; also that Balzac and George Sand admired him, and Jane 
Austen found his later novels absorbing. Even so, it is clear that Dr. Steeves has an 
imperfect appreciation of Richardson. 

Between the chapters on Richardson and Fielding the author introduces a lively 
discussion of ‘Sex in the Eighteenth-century Perspective’. He avers that, ‘‘for the 
aristocratic classes, sex was an occupation and an unending subject of conversa- 
tion”. Middle-class women owed more to their reputations, while ‘‘the lower-class 
women of the period were for obvious reasons looked upon as legitimate prey for 
the sexual sportsman”. Mary Wollstonecraft probably guessed right when she said 
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that nine out of ten middle or upper-class women thrown on their own resources 
were sooner or later bound to be seduced. 


- Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, Dr. Johnson, Beckford, 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe come under scrutiny, with Maria Edgeworth, 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft: a fascinating procession leading up to Jane 
Austen (1775-1817). She enters the scene in a 50-pages chapter which discusses 
first her failure to impress her own generation, and then develops into a penetrating 
" assessment of her total output. “She never achieved the range and diversity of 
interests of a George Eliot, because her period and her family situation prevented 
it... Her awareness of the special nature of her own genius came late and slowly”, 
There was a period of presumed inactivity, and “It is not clear how her interest in 
writing revived, but once ‘Sense and Sensibility’ and ‘Pride and Prejudice’ had found 
their readers, she showed an almost incredibly rapid expansion of literary range 
and power ... Beginning as the admiring yet discriminating pupil of Miss Burney 
and Miss Edgeworth, she emerged as a novelist of almost unchallenged distinction.” 


It is on that note of discriminating enthusiasm for the work of the most engaging 
and fastidious of women novelists that Professor Steeves ends his survey of the 
English Novel in the Eighteenth Century. As he says, it was a century when the 
novel developed from an experiment towards a recognised form. The novels of the 
period must be read against the background of rapid social and political change; 
and this book traces many of the symptoms and the effects. 

z WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE FINAL PHASE OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


The Fourth Session: The Debates and Decrees of Vatican Council, Sept. 14- 
Dec. 8, 1965. Xavier Rynne. Faber and Faber, 42s. 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God and the 
Word was God . .. in Him was life and the life was the light of men... 
we beheld his glory ... and of His Fullness have we all received in grace 
exceeding grace.” 

‘These majestic phrases, until recently recited at the close of every Mass of the 
Roman Catholic Church, introduce one to a cosmic conception of order, mani- 
fest.at the beginning of time yet providing the motive power and the inspiration 
of the Christian Churches which, as all have recently learnt, yet compose one 
Church. The idea of a Church, holy and universal (though at the same time a 
Church of sinners) has never been more visible and cogent in history than in 
the Church least divided and most widespread —the world-wide Church com- 
prehending numerically half of the nominal Christians,—Roman Catholicism. 
In 1962 its prelates were gathered together in a Council which brought its 
fourth Session to a triumphant close before the Christmas of 1965. In little more 
than three years, it not only planned sweeping reform of Roman Catholicism, 
but also brought it into conscious and direct relation, first with the other 
Churches and then with all forms of religion and good that the world of today 
can show. This work was consummated in the crowded weeks of the Fourth 
Session which had to conclude no less than eight of the major schemes (or 
concerns) of the Council. i 

The name of “Xavier Rynne” covers a team who have a piercing insight into 
the moves and trends of the Council and can express them in an English made 
more racy by an American way of expression and the skill and style of con- 
temporary American Journalism. It is a team which works under the leadership 
. of an able and experienced Professor in a College in Rome, a man who com- 
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bines a thorough theological grounding with an acute assessment of men, their 
motives and above all their manoeuvres. And this is essential if we are to under- 
stand the Vatican Council. For there was on the one side a convulsive effort to 
bring a venerable and steadfast institution up to date; on the other it was 
personal battle, the hard and persistent battle, of an outmoded clique to resist 
the charges and artillery of an array un the motorised battle-order of our new 
age. For the centre of the Roman Church is perforce Rome, a pretty pagan 
Rome; at one side of it—and at the approach of a vast new Quarter—across 
the Tiber from the Forum and monuments of Caesarean Rome, we admire the 
crowning dome of the Basilica first designed by Michelangelo to express the 
might, majesty, dominion and power of the Successors of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
This is a centre not only of papal sovereigns but of a bureaucratic organisation 
which has always been predominantly Italian. For the Successor of St. Peter is 
the Primate of Italy ; and Italy is a country of subtle electricians and engineers, 
a country now thoroughly Americanised. 

“Xavier Rynne” displays a superb knowledge and skill in elucidating the 
adroit and too often unscrupulous manoeuvres of those who directed the rear- 
guard action fought by the clique, predominantly Italians, against the impact 
and modernity of Christendom where it is most cogent today. For among the 
ItaHans were only two who were leaders in reform and each of these has been 
a Pope. The recurring question was whether Pope Paul has been compromising 
the genial revolution of Pope John. That question has been insistent during the 
Three Sessions over which he has presided. In the first two he left a legacy of 
misgiving. He guided the final Session, however, to the triumphant conclusions 
which the cataclysms of the time demand. Xavier Rynne shows how the Council 
has inaugurated a new era. 

But an article by him which appeared in the New Yorkcr of Oct. 22 shows 
how needful it still is that we should learn from the pages of this remarkable 
book of the endless subtleties by which the minority is still trying to avenge 
their sweeping defeat. There is only one slip; what the Pope finally presented 
to the Observers was not a clock but a bell, and this is obviously significant. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 


APOLOGIA 
Rhodesia: The Story of the Crisis. Desmond Lardner-Burke. Oldbourne, 15s. 


This short and provocative volume by the Rhodesian Minister of Justice in 
the Smith government is mainly concerned with the negotiations prior to UDI 
in November 1965. The author took a significant part in these events, and 
perhaps inevitably he regards the British Government with distrust and bitter- 
ness. With independence, he writes, “all the equivocation, deceit and procrastina- 
tion were now over. It was like coming out of a dark cave into the clean free 
suntight”. This is obviously a highly partisan account, which will delight the 
supporters of the Smith regime and equally exasperate their opponents. 

On some aspects of constitutional change, discussed by Mr. Lardner-Burke, 
his book is out-dated by the conference on HMS Tiger and the recent acceptance 
by the Rhodesian Government of the latest British constitutional proposals. 
Nonetheless this volume in its general arguments shows the basic differences 
between the two sides. The author has some fine phrases about freedom. 
“Western democracy, as practised in Britain, has failed in Africa—give us a 
chance to make freedom work.” Yet he justifies press censorship and detention 
without trial. “The reins of government should be held in responsible hands. 
The colour of those hands is immaterial.” The majority of such responsible 
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hands are Europeans. “In time a greater proportion of the population will 
become eligible to vote and therefore an increasing and, it is hoped, responsible 
influence.” Towards this clearly education ig an essential step, but Mr. Lardner- 
Burke writes: “It is no use educating hundreds of Africans if there is no suitable 
work for them.” He refers to “a fundamental difference”: “the British think that 
a person must be educated for political ends, for the purpose of the vote.” So 
here in practice is one vicious circle promoted by the author and his followers 
calculated to delay indefinitely the Africans’ advance to rule. Mr. Lardner- 
Burke has the reputation of being a leading die-hard in the Smith Cabinet, and 
this volume serves to confirm this. Mr. Ian Smith himself writes the Foreword 
commending the book. ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY. 


f MAJOR AND MINOR ARTS 


Antiques International. A Collector's Guide to Current Trends. Edited by Peter 
Wilson. Michael Joseph. 168s. 


Ivory Hammer Four. The Year at Sotheby's and Parke-Bernet, 1965-66. Edited 
by David Elltis-Jones. Longmans. 50s. 


Like the economy, the art market is caught in an ever-increasing spiral. Since 
the end of the war, the buying and selling of works of art has become, partly 
from the amount of public expenditure and partly as a private hedge against 
inflation, a serious feature of international capital investment. Rising prices 
have matched the shortage of available material. The process which began with 
Impressionist pictures has been equalled now in other fields. As Mr. Peter Wilson 
points out, in his Foreword to the first of these two books, the value at auction 
of-renaissance bronzes, arms and armour and Chinese pieces has increased up to 
sixfold over the last five years alone. Eyebrows which were raised in incredulity 
at the Van Zuylen sale at Christie’s ın 1954, when nine Nymphenburg Bustelli 
figures fetched a total of £35,000, scarcely raised a weary flicker in October 
1966 when a single Chelsea chinaman, seven inches high, changed hands at 
Sotheby’s for £4,200. Mr. Frank Davis, whose annual survey of the saleroom 
is an attractive feature of each volume of Ivory Hammer, shows that it is 
particularly instructive to compare the price given for the same object on two 
occasions over a comparatively short period of time. Thus a Ming blue and 
white wine cup which was sold at Sotheby’s in March 1963 for £170 reappeared 
in the same rooms in May 1966 when it attracted no less than £6,000. 

In these conditions, how is the ordinary collector to find his way about? It is 
quite true that some of these prices seem inexplicable. Manuscripts, eighteenth 
century silver, porcelain and furniture and some forms of primitive art have 
. apparently become the playthings of the immensely rich. Delightful toys by 
Fabergé now realise thousands of pounds. In October 1965, an agreeable but 
slightly sentimental object, a red cameo glass plaque, made by George Woodall 
at the turn of the last century, went for £7,600 at Sotheby’s (in 1926 it was sold 
there for £140) and a few months later a Chichy flower glass paper weight 
reached a record price of £5,200, It is important to remember, however, that 
out of a turnover of £13 milions last season at Sotheby's alone, 68% of the 
goods were sold for less than £100 each and 25% for less than £20 each. As 
Mr. Davis suggests, big money makes news, little money does not. What 
Antiques International sets out to do, and does very well, is to provide an intelli- 
gent guide to current knowledge and future anticipation. 

Of the thirty different contributions, interest will naturally vary according to 
the reader’s personal predilecttons. All are of a high standard. A number of 
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well-known experts write on their own subjects; for instance, Mr. David Talbot 
Rice on icons, Mr. Roger Bluett on Persian pottery, M. Michel Beurdeley on 
Chine de Commande and Mr. W. W. Winkworth on Netsuke. The latter also 
provides an engaging essay on Japanese sword decorations for Ivory Hammer. 
` Dr. Bernard Watney is responsible for an important piece on English eighteenth 
century enamels. On more recondite subjects, there are particularly attractive 
essays by Colonel Rupert Preston on ballooning prints (the catalogue of the 
sale of his collection of these in 1962 1s already becoming sought after on its 
own account) and by Mr. George Hughes Hartman on tobacco figures as shop 
signs, Several essays deal with subjects that deserve to be better known in the 
next few years (New Guinea sculpture and early American painting and 
furniture). 

There is an interesting survey of the lesser known Pre-Raphaelite painters, 
some of whom could until recently still be picked up cheaply ; and, as might be 
expected at the present moment, a number of comments on features of the 
art nouveau movement. 

Ivory Hammer keeps up to its high existing standard. The 1965-66 season at 
Sotheby’s saw many things of great interest. Perhaps the most unique was the 
long-lost first part of Caxton’s translation of Ovid (sold in July 1966 for £90,000). 
At the time of writing the future of this manuscript is uncertain, though it may 
well go to America after all. Despite Sotheby's offer to waive a large part of 
their commission, the story of buck-passing and bungling involved in this par- 
ticular instance is one which does no credit either to the Government or the 
university authorities concerned. It is nice to see, however, that the enchanting 
Angerstein Coalport dinner service, with its black and white silhouettes, was 
bought back in October 1965 (for £10,000) by a member of the family. Another 
most unusual item, which Mr. Adrian Eeles writes about, was the series of Red 
Indian drawings done by Alfred Jacob Miller of Baltimore, when journeying 
with the eccentric Captain Stewart to the Rockies ın 1837, and reminiscent of 
the better known studies by Catlin. These were sold at Parke Bernet in New 
York in May 1966 for £70.000. As in previous years, Sotheby’s American link 
is proving not only rewarding but instructive. It is time that someone gave us in 
this country a comprehensive history of post-Columbian American art. 

ERNLE MONEY 


UNCOMBINED OPERATIONS 


The Norwegian Campaign of 1940. Major-General J. L. Moulton, C.B., D.S.O., 
O.B.B. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 55s. net. 


It is unwise to say of any contribution to military or any other branch of 
history that this is the final word on the subject, but it can be confidently asserted 
that Major-General Moulton’s study of the Norwegian campaign in 1940, in all 
its aspects, at sea, in the air, and on the Jand, will come to be regarded as such 
by those whose main study must be in warfare. It is a work of prime importance 
for professional sailors, soldiers and airmen, and for politicians and high execu- 
tives in those Ministries responsible for the safety of the Kingdom, and indeed 
by those in other countries carrying similar responsibilities. 

Why can such an assertion be made? Because the author has gone to pains 
to describe the day-to-day orders and counter-orders and movements of the 
fleet, aircraft, and army units involved, and to analyse the reasons for the failure 
of a military operation, using that term in its broadest sense. The lessons to be 
learnt stand out clearly from his close analysis. 

Those who remember the early days of the Second World War will recall 
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with sadness the failure of Great Britain to save their Norwegian friends in their 
hour of trial. For those who do not a brief summary must suffice. There were 
three reasons for the German occupation of Denmark and Norway. The first, 
not perhaps the strongest, was that Britain might forestall the German assault 
in the west and in Norway and Denmark be a threat to the right flank of the 
German attack. Secondly, the necessity of ensuring that Norway’s rich iron-ore 
upon which Germany was largely dependent was available by the coastal route 
when during the winter months the Baltic was frozen, and thirdly, the advantage 
to their U-boat warfare which the Germans would gain by occupying the Nor- 
wegian ports. 

A democracy desirous of sustaining international Jaw must ever be at a dis- 
advantage when facing an opponent devoid of such regard. The “Leads”, those 
broad passages of water between the Norwegian mainland and the innumerable 
off-shore islands could not be patrolled or mined by the Royal Navy because 
they were not international waters but within Norwegian territory. It was 
through these “Leads” that the German navy and mikitary transports sailed on 
April 7th almost before the British realised the meaning and extent of the 
enemy’s intention. When they did and took action in an un-coordinated way the 
failure to halt this further example of German aggression was relieved only by 
the successful naval action at Narvik and the equal gallantry of-the small force 
of British and French soldiers who later landed on the mainland, shortly after- 
wards to be evacuated. Outnumbered, but only after fierce resistance, there was 
no alternative but for the Norwegians to capitulate. 

The author’s detailed account of every move by both sides on the sea, in the 
air, and on the land, is not the main purpose of his painstaking work. If it were 
solely that it would indeed be a valuable historical document. What makes it 
outstanding are the deductions from the facts and the lessons to be drawn from 
them: the lack of proper planning, the absence of coordination by the three 
services involved, and the failure, for that it was, to remember what all pro- 
fessional fighting-men are taught, the importance of the element of surprise. 
For the first two it is possible to make some excuse. Although between the wars 
some attention had been given to the problems connected with combined opera- 
tions, each of the three services seem to have interpreted the teaching in their 
own way. Is it not true to say that the Royal Navy still thought in terms of 
the great naval battle, that the Royal Air Force was mostly concerned with the 
air-defence of Great Britain, and that the army had always in mind the landing 
and maintenance on the Continent of an Expeditionary Force? 

After his last chapter the author adds a supplement entitled “Yardstick: 
Guadalcanal 1942” and follows it by a short “Epilogue”. The former describes 
the battles on sea, in the air, and on land, between the Japanese and U.S.A. 
forces from June, 1942, to the following February when the Japanese gave up 
the struggle and evacuated the island; and he quotes Rear-Admiral Tanaka’s 
words, “There is no question that Japan’s doom was sealed with the closing of 
the struggle for Guadalcanal”. This “Yardstick’”’, incidentally, is a little classic 
in its own right, but apart from its intrinsic value it indeed serves as a yardstick 
by which to measure the Norwegian operations, as the author shows in his 
“Epilogue”. The American navy and air force took great and grave risks, and 
once the ground-forces had been landed on the island there was no turning back. 
The three services fought as one. 

As to the element of surprise in war the Chiefs-of-Staff must bear the blame 
for defeat. They forgot their own textbooks. Had not Hitler told them in the 
clearest terms well before 1939 what he would do? “If ever I should go to war, 
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I should strike suddenly, like lightning out of the night.” Perhaps Major-General 
Moulton’s superb analysis will do something to remind present and future gen- 
erations of sailors, soldiers and airmen of this prinoiple of war and to bring 

them to believe that they belong not to three services but to one. 
The book is well supplied with clear maps and fifteen excellent photographs. 
B. G. GoDFREY 


A NEW LOOK AT FREUD 
The Psychoanalytic Revolution. Marthe Robert. Allen & Unwin, 50s. 


In any reliable conspectus of up-to-date psychology, Freud, along with Jung, 
continues to hold a significant place, but there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
passage of time has modified the excessive acceptance of his every dictum as 
Holy Writ, and clipped the wings of high flying Freudianism. 

Like most innovators, Sigmund Freud inspired a body of disciples whose 
awakened enthusiasm overruled their slumbering discretion ; who, having tasted 
the new pabulum so persuasively served up and liked the flavour, proceeded to 
swallow it whole, ingesting rather than digesting. Subsequent students, however, 
observing the resultant flatulence afflicting the more voracious of their prede- 
cessors, have approached the banquet with greater caution and feasted with less 
inteHectual abandon. They have incorporated some of the ingredients in a more 
discriminating eclecticism, and thereby derived sounder nourishment. 

To a certain extent, it has of Jate become reactively fashionable to disparage 
Freud, a pose no less reprehensible than the previous apotheosis. The consider- 
able value of Marthe Robert’s book is that it provides a most useful history of 
the man and his contribution. We see his ideas unfold against the biographical 
background, and are thus presented with cause and effect in relationships which 
really help to demonstrate the validity of this conclusion reached, and the 
dubiety of that. We recognise the deep dichotomy which rent him—his literary, 
artistic and aesthetic hankerings (albeit repressed) on the one hand, his stern 
dedication to the detached, unemotional ideal of scientific methodology on the 
other. Here, then, is the material relevant to the formulating of some sort of 
assessment which distinguishes between the objective conclusion and the sub- 
jective assumption. Here is demonstrated the essential different between psycho- 
analysis as a therapeutic tool and psychoanalysis wielded as a partisan weapon. 

The modern view is that Freud, having successfully determined the existence 
of the sexual motivation, directing at unconscious level a great deal of human 
activity, failed to recognise the demarcatory limitations of that presence. His 
enthusiasm for a qualitative rationalisation betrayed him into a quantitative 
error. Freud was right so far as he went—until he went too far. He mistook the 
part for the whole. 

Marthe Robert’s book is unquestionably loyal to the Founding Father of 
psychoanalysis, but a careful reading shows where the old cartographer’s map- 
ping pen ran away with him as he struggled to take the lid off the Id and chart 
the devious depths of the Unconscious. 

RICHARD WAHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
The Ghana Coup (Frank Cass. 25s., February, 1966 told by Colonel A. A. 
12s, 6d. paper). This short volume is Afrifa. At that time, the author was 
Primarily an account of the overthrow Brigade Major and confidant of Col- 
of the Nkrumah regime on the 24th onel Kotoka, commander of the 2nd 
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Infantry Brigade Group at Kumasi. 
Colonel Kotoka was the inspiration 
behind the coup, and had obtained in 
advance the co-operation of the Com- 
missioner of Police, Mr. Harlley. Col- 
onel Kotoka took advantage of a 
training exercise, when Nkrumah was 
in Hanoi and China; and his 600 
troops advanced on Accra under the 
author’s immediate command. As 1s 
well known, there was in fact Httle 
resistance, except from the President’s 
own guards. Colonel Afrifa is a young 
and dedicated regular soldier and 
trained at Sandhurst. He has little 
difficulty in justifying the intervention 
of the army, the only way to destroy 
the regime which had brought tyranny 
and economic disaster to the country. 
He has a staunch belief in the British 
democratic way of life and wants it 
developed in Ghana, but with a recog- 
nition of the importance of the Chief- 
tains. The coup appears to have been 
triggered by Nkrumah’s treatment of 
the army in 1965. There was great dis- 
content among the rank and file 
through neglect of equipment and bad 
conditions and among the officers also 
by Nkrumah’s political appointments 
in the army. The author writes: “The 
dismissal of our Generals by Kwame 
Nkrumah was one of the major factors 
that led to the coup of 24th February.” 
There is a brief Preface by Dr. K. A. 
Busia, and a long Introduction by Dr. 
Tibor Szamuely who analyses the 
Nkrumah regime and likens it more 
to Fascism than to Communism. 


Chronology of the Modern World 
(Barrie and Rockliffe. 60s.). This 
excellent work of reference by Dr. 
Neville Williams 1s “a guide to the 
events and achievements in every walk 
of Hfe” from 1763 to the end of 1965. 
The whole is compressed within 923 
pages, including an Index of more 
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than 200 pages. In. the body:-of the 
volume the entries‘are*set out-chron- 
ologically in the briefest” form.’ The 
left-hand pages are reserved for polit- 
ical events, summarised’. for = each 
month of every year “under exact 
calendar dates”. The corresponding 
right-hand pages of each year are 
arranged by subject sections, with 
“headhnes to pick -out the most sig- 
nificant achievements of the year”. 
They include information ‘on politics, 
economics, law and education, science, 
technology and discovery, scholarship, 
the arts, music, literature (excluding 
plays), the press, drama and entertain- 
ment, sport, statistics, and births and 
deaths of notabilities. It ss a volume 
which should prove of much value: 
the compiler engagingly admits that 
“in a work of this scope it would be 
hypocritical to claim that no slips 
exist” although every effort has been 
made to avoid errors. The work is 
dedicated to Dr. G. P. Gooch, whose 
Annals of Politics and Culture has had 
a long and valuable career since its 
first publication. in 1901. Another vol- 
ume of potted history has been pub- 
lished in Leslie Baily’s BBC Scrap- 
books (Allen and Unwin,’40s. in UK). 
Mr. Leslie Baily started his Scrapbook 
series of broadcasts in 1933, with 
Scrapbook for 1913; and he has con- 
tinued writing them ever since. Each 
programme groups together the major 
events of the year, both grave and 
gay, with recordings usually from the 
outstanding figures of the year, and 
musical snatches. From the wealth of 
material in these broadcasts, Mr. Baily 
has now compiled this fascinating 
book, which covers the years 1896- 
1914. It is packed with drawings and 
photographs contemporary with these 
years. It is proposed to follow this first 
volume with a second covering the 
years 1918 to 1940. 
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INVESTMENT - LIBRARY 
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by Paul Derrick 


E live in an age in which technological advance has produced 

unprecedented affluence for a limited number of people; and in 

which half the people in the world go hungry while population 
increases faster than food production. This world is being threatened by a 
general decline in food production in spite of manifest need by what is 
known as the world liquidity problem. 

In 1925, Great Britain, on expert advice and in the hope of restoring the 
conditions prevailing before 1914, returned to the gold standard at the old 
parities. Other countries also adopted deflationary policies; and this as much 
as anything else resulted in the world-wide depression of the early thirties. 
Current prices fell below past costs and there was depression and unemploy- 
ment, poverty in the midst of potential plenty, idle men, idle machines and 
idle money. 

Something like full employment has been achieved in most western - 
countries in the years since 1945; but many countries are concerned about 
the possibility of a world liquidity crisis, about there being insufficient 
money to finance the growing volume of world trade. The problem has 
been tackled by expanding credit in various ways—as by increasing deposits 
of national currencies with the International Monetary Fund. But with 
prices continuing to rise in most countries the danger of a world shortage 
of liquidity remains. The Americans want to deal with this danger by 
expanding credit still further, by creating new “liquidity” by schemes like 
those devised by Professor Triffin, Mr. E. M. Bernstein and Mr. Maxwell 
Stamp. New credits, like Mr. Stamp’s Fund Certificates or Mr. Bernstein’s 
Reserve Units, serve as a kind of new international currency or medium of 
exchange supplementing the pound and the dollar and gold. 

The French, on the other hand, say that these devices cannot provide a 
long-term solution to the problem and that it is essential to raise the price 
of gold and to return to something rather like the gold standard. Some 
people may be inclined to think that the Americans are being modern and 
progressive because they are talking about some kind of new international 
currency and that the French are being reactionary because they are talking 
about retirning to something like the gold standard which is blamed for 
the depression of the early thirties. But the situation is not quite as simple 
as this. 

The policy which precipitated the crisis in the thirties was not the attempt 
to return to the gold standard as such but the attempt to return to the gold 
standard at the old parities, And the world is threatened with a shortage of 
liquidity today not because of the French proposal to double the price of 
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gold but essentially because of American insistence that the price of gold 
should remain unchanged. 

It seems rather ridiculous to many people that a generation which is able 
to devise rockets to fly to the moon should be unable to devise an effective 
international, currency to serve as an international medium of exchange in 
place of gold. It seems absurd to dig up gold at great expense from mines 
in South Africa and elsewhere; and then proceed to bury it again in the 
vaults of central banks. But the fact is that people do not have the same 
faith either in national currencies or in international credits based on 
national currencies. They fear that the value of national currencies will be 
reduced. 

For the last few years many have feared that the value of the pound in 
terms of dollars would be reduced; and there has been speculation against 
sterling. But a reduction of the value of all currencies in terms of gold, an 
increase in the price of gold in dollars and other currencies, would not have 
anything like the same disturbing effect as the devaluation of the pound in 
terms of dollars. 

The price at which the U.S. Treasury would buy and sell gold was fixed 
at $35 per fine ounce by President Roosevelt in 1934. Since that time prices 
in the U.S. have more than doubled and prices in Britain and other coun- 
tries have more than trebled. The result of keeping the price of gold fixed 
while other prices have soared has been to create intolerable strains in the 
world monetary system and a world liquidity shortage. If the price of gold 
remains the same and if the real value of national currencies continues to 
decline we are likely to be faced with an acute Kquidity shortage and a new 
depression. 

This danger can, of course, be averted by creating new credits of one 

kind and another, by swapping arrangement and the like. But credits are 
based on national currencies and cannot be extended indefinitely. As Pro- 
fessor Harrod argues in his valuable book Reforming the World’s Money 
the price of gold is likely to have to be raised sooner or later and the French 
think that much trouble could be avoided if it is raised sooner rather than 
later. 
Oddly enough the Americans produce no economic arguments against 
raising the price of gold. The real value of the dollar in terms of goods is 
less than half what it was thirty years ago; but American bankers and 
government officials nevertheless insist that the gold content of the dollar 
must remain unchanged whatever the consequences for world trade. The 
only argument they can think of is to say that an increase in the price of 
gold would benefit the Russians and the South Africans; but the latter could 
plausibly argue that they have been denied a fair price for their output by 
American insistence that the price of gold should remain unchanged how- 
ever great the increases in other prices. 

Perhaps the Americans remember the closure of banks in the thirties and 
fear that a reduction in the gold content of the dollar would mean loss of 
confidence in the dollar. It is difficult to believe that Americans today are 
so unsophisticated as to harbour any such fears. A doubling of the price of 
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gold would have no effect on the purchasing power of the dollar; but it 
would mean that the U.S. Treasury’s reserves of gold would increase in 
value in terms of goods by some $13,500 milions. The U.S. would be con- 
siderably better off. 

The French have recognised that an increase in the price of gold would 
mean an increase in the real value of the reserves of countries with large 
gold holdings. French gold reserves amount to about $5,000 millions; and, 
as M. Rueff said in his important article in the Times on September 26, 
France would be prepared to accompany the increase in the real value of 
fts reserves by a substantial increase in aid to other countries. 

Should this aid take the form of grants or loans? As it would be pure 
gain for the rich countries which are the countries with the biggest gold 
reserves it would seem appropriate if it were to take the form of grants. But 
one could go further and: say that it would be reasonable # all countries 
with substantial reserves of gold were to transfer, say, one-third of those 
reserves to the United Nations as such. Even after they had done this the 
countries concerned would still be very much better off than before in terms 
of goods. 

Such a transfer of gold to the U.N. as such would do much more than 
save the organisation from bankruptcy. It would enable it to issue an effect- 
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ive international currency which could replace pounds and dollars as the 
main medium of exchange in international trade. The humblest member 
state takes for granted its right to issue its own currency; and if the U.N. 
had one-third of the world’s gold reserves it would be able to issue a new 
international currency which could go a long way towards replacing pounds 
_ and dollars in international trade. As traders acquired the new currency the 

U.N. would accumulate substantial reserves of pounds and dollars; and 
part of the sterling might be redeemed by transferring to the U.N. bases 
which the U.K. can no longer afford to maintain; and perhaps also naval 
and other defence equipment. 


In order to ensure that the new international currency maintained its 
value it would be necessary to give the U.N. the power to tax member 
nations in proportion to their expenditure upon arms instead of relying 
upon more or less voluntary contributions; and the fact that the new 
currency would not be linked with the fortunes of any country would make 
-it more likely to maintain its value than any national currency. 


Real financial strength would make it possible for the U.N. to become a 
much‘ more effective instrument for the maintenance of world peace. It 
would be able to acquire forces of its own and it might, in time, prove 
possible to keep national forces within national frontiers. It might, perhaps, 
be able to put economic pressure on member nations by acquiring control 
of the international oil companies. And it would be able to take much more 
effective action to deal with the world food shortage and the difficulties of 
underdeveloped countries. 


All the aid by industrialised countries to developing ones during the last 
twenty years has been more than offset by changes in the terms of trade. 
The rich countries have been growing richer and the poor countries have 
been unable to increase food production sufficiently to meet the needs of 
increasing populations, The U.N. and its agencies have done much to help 
developing countries in spite of their limited funds; but with adequate 
financial resources it could do a great deal more. 

International aid has mainly taken the form of grants and loans. Interest 
bearing loans are unsatisfactory because they inevitably lead to a tremen- 
dous increase in the debts of developing countries. Indian indebtedness, for 
example, increased by 38% in 1963 and the investment of about $9,500 
million dollars in developing countries by industrial ones in 1964 was to a 
considerable extent offset by the flow of $4,500 million dollars in interest 
payments in the opposite direction. At the same time elected bodies like the 
U.S. Congress are somewhat reluctant to make massive grants on the kind 
of scale that is needed. 


It would, therefore, be useful if the possibilities of interest free inter- 
governmental loans and private investment were explored. The charging of 
interest on loans is justified on the ground that there is a risk of the debtor 
defaulting; but in the case of inter-governmental loans the main risk is that 
the real value of the currency in which the loan is negotiated will decline. 
There is, therefore, a case for arranging for industrialised countries to make 
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to developing ones loans of so many thousand metric tons of wheat on a 
very long-term basis and free of interest. 

Such long-term loans could be made either directly or through the U.N. 
or other international organisations such as the World Bank. Countries 
making such loans would advance their own national currency—or the 
international currency—in return for a “wheat credit”; and when this was 
redeemed after fifty years or more it would be redeemed in the same 
currency at current prices for some particular grade of wheat. There would 
thus be no danger of repayment being made in a depreciated currency. In 
practice many such interest free debts might be written off by creditor 
countries after fifty or a hundred years; but it might be considerably easier 
to persuade the elected organs of industrialised countries to make interest 
free loans than to persuade them to make grants. 

During the next few decades the development of automation in the U.S. 
and other industrialised countries is going to present the governments of 
those countries with a very real problem in maintaining a market for the 
goods they produce. The obvious way of doing this is for the governments 
of industrialised countries to make massive interest free loans to developing 
countries and by arranging for a sharp increase in their own spending on 
social services of one kind or another. Interest free debt by the developing 
countries would increase; but being interest free it would not be the same 
kind of burden as interest bearing debt. And there would be a real prospect 
of full employment and living standards in the industrialised countries being 
sustained. 

It is very important that private investment in developing countries should 
be increased too, not only because it helps to finance development but also 
because it helps to spread technical know-how. As Mr. William Clarke 
points out in his little book Private Enterprise in Developing Countries 
(Pergamon, 7/6), investment in developing countries a hundred years ago 
mainly took the form of individual investment in foreign bonds and shares; 
but today private investment mainly takes the form of investment by large 
European or American companies in overseas subsidiaries. The parent com- 
pany provides technical know-how as well as finance. 

But private investment in developing countries has been far from suffi- 
cient to meet their needs. British private investment in sterling Africa, for 
example, amounted to £33 millions in 1961; but was only £24 millions in 
1963. Britain and the U.S.A. have recently been discouraging private invest- 
ment overseas; and there have been many conferences on the problem of 
encouraging private international investment since that in Quebec in 1949, 

European and American companies are afraid that the assets of overseas 
subsidiaries may be confiscated on arbitrary terms, as has happened in 
Cuba and elsewhere; or that restrictions may be placed on the remittance 
of dividends as has quite often been done by South American and other 
governments. The governments of developing countries, for their part, know 
that their countries are desperately short of capital but, at the same time, 
do not relish the prospect of their being dominated by foreign capital. 

Some governments, such as those of Germany, Japan and the U.S.A., 
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help companies investing abroad to insure against the expropriation of the 
assets of subsidiaries or against restrictions on the remittance of dividends. 
Some twenty-two states that are members of the World Bank have signed a 
Convention about the settlement of investment disputes by referring them 
to an International Centre to be set up for the purpose under the auspices 
of the World Bank. An International Investment Guarantee Corporation is 
also planned to administer a multilateral investment insurance scheme in 
association with the World Bank. But the problem remains in spite of such 
codes and conventions as may be agreed and such bilateral or multilateral 
insurance schemes as may be applied. 

Mr. Clarke reaches the conclusion that international private investment 
could be encouraged by more co-operation between private companies, the 
governments of developing countries and organisations such as the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, the Commonwealth Development Corpora- 
‘tion, and similar agencies. He suggests that public money should be 
channelled through private companies in such a way as to encourage them 
to invest both capital and know-how in developing countries, 

But the basic problem remains. Mr. Clarke, whose book was published 
in association with the Overseas Development Institute, says that the basic 
question is how earnings should be divided between the investing company 
and the developing country. One way is by arranging for local shareholding 
if the capital is available; but a more fruitful approach might be for the 
‘company and the local government to agree on the terms on which capital 
should be invested. For example, it might be agreed that a company should 
be entitled to all profits, freely remitted, for a period of fifteen years and, 
thereafter, to a maximum return of fifteen per cent on the assets of the 
subsidiary company at the end of the fifteen year period. An agreement of 
this kind would offer the investing company a reasonable and perhaps hand- 
some return on its investment and at the same time a written-in guarantee 
that assets would not be confiscated on arbitrary terms. The developing 
country, for its part, would get the capital and technical know-how it 
needed; but would not be inviting domination by foreign capital for an 

In time a multilateral convention might be agreed under which companies 
in industrialised countries agreed to accept an unlimited return on invest- 
ments in overseas subsidiaries for a limited period and thereafter a limited 
return based on the book value of assets, with allowance for, currency 
depreciation, at the end of the initial period. By agreeing on terms of this 
kind at the beginning the two parties would avoid the perpetual domination 
by foreign capital feared on the one side and the arbitrary expropriation of 
assets which is feared on the other. 

There would be plenty of flex#bility in such an arrangement and plenty 
of room for participation in projects by local capital or by organisations 
such as the International Finance Corporation. An increase in international 
investment would be likely to result; and the return actually received by 
investing companies would be likely to increase precisely because the 
peoples of the developing countries would be less likely to feel that they 
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were being exploited for the profit of foreign shareholders. And it may be 
that some established companies with a sense of social responsibtity—such 
as Booker Brothers, McConneil—might find that it paid them to set some 
kind of limit on the return they received from established overseas sub- 
sidiaries. Many companies with overseas subsidiaries have found that 
measures which win the goodwill of local population are well worth while. 
It should be recalled that co-operative expansion in developing countries is 
welcomed and encouraged partly because there is no question of exploita- 
tion on behalf of foreign capital, of dollar imperialism. 

Mr. Clarke says “one question continues to be asked: what ought to be 
a fair division of profits between a foreign company that has earned them 
and the community where they were made?” He suggests ‘insurance and 
arbitration to ensure that all the fruits of the investment go to the investing 
company in the traditional way. But investment might be more effectively 
encouraged if it was arranged that the investing company received an un- 
imited return for a limited period and thereafter a limited retum on the 
assets its enterprise has built up. 
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GREECE AT THE CROSSROADS 


by Thomas Anthem 


HE political spectacle which Greece, the “Cradle of Democracy”, 

has presented to the civilized world since “the Palace traitors”, as he 

branded them, ousted Mr. George Papandreou, the 76-year-old leader 
of the Liberal Centre Union from power, on July 15, 1965, is far 
from edifying. On the contrary, the depressing political vacuum into which 
the country entered on that date, and which few people imagined would 
last so long, holding up the great economic and social rehabilitation 
programme at its most vital stage, is not one that the many foreign 
friends of Modern Greece ever wish to see repeated. The “image” of 
Athenian democracy, 1965-1966, which has filtered through to the outside 
world during these past months, has not been one of dedicated and pat- 
riotic Hellenes like those outstanding statesmen—Trikoupes, Deligiannes, 
and Eleutherios Venizelos, to mention only three—who led the nation with 
such dignity and brilliance in the closing decade of last century and first 
quarter or more of the present century. It has been one of ambitious but 
mediocre place-seekers, motivated not by a vision of their country’s 
potentially great future in a highly competitive world, but by their own 
petty selfish interests and the lure of the limelight. Whilst the last of the 
renegade, breakaway Centre Union governments, that of Mr. Stephano- 
poulos, known as the “Government of the Apostates”—the man who as- 
sumed the Premiership was formerly Mr. Papandreou’s deputy—has pre- 
cariously hung on to power so long-by the razor-edge margin of two votes 
(being kept in office by the right-wing National Radical Union and the 
smaller party of the Progressives), Mr. Wilson, in Britain, battling along 
with a margin of four votes, sought a democratic way out of the impasse 
by going again to the electorate. And if a group of British M.P.s, just 
before this, made a somewhat gratuitous appeal to the Greek Govern- 
ment to “restore democracy by holding elections”, the approach found 
support in at least one quarter of Athens. 

In an editorial, the Greek-owned English language newspaper, Athens 
Post (April 2, 1966), commented: “Britain is a Parliamentary country, 
and whenever elections are held there, the British unconsciously remind 
the world what a Parliament means and how elections should be held; 
' what the duties of political parties are, and, most particularly, the duties 
of leaders after elections. We really envy this country.” Even if it be true 
that place-seeking and “jobs for the boys” is something that is not wholly 
absent from the British Parliamentary system, and though there may be 
occasional outbursts of abuse of opponents at the hustings and some- 
times in the House of Commons, British statesmen of Mr. Papandreou’s 
calibre have hardly ever been subjected to the degree of vituperation and 
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venom, in Opposition Press and in public, which has been his melancholy 
experience in recent months. Yet, confident of ultimate victory and vindi- 
cation at the inevitable elections—the massive rallies he has addressed in 
Athens, Salonika, Crete, Patras and elsewhere leave no doubt as to his 
continuing and immense popularity—the man whom Churchill considered 
as standing “‘head-and-shoulders above his contemporaries” remained un- 
shaken and serene amid all the affronts. He has been blamed for an 
economic crisis that does not appear to exist, except in the minds of his 
opponents and The Times newspaper. To suit the occasion, the balance of 
payments deficit has been magnified, there is an unhealthy degree of in- . 
flation, prices have risen, agricultural and export difficulties have increased, 
and there is a serious lack of foreign investment to finance the large 
economic plans envisaged. In fact, except for the wave of strikes which 
paralysed transport and dislocated normal life—a proposed 18 per cent 
increase in bus fares was strenuously resisted—the overall economic situ- 
ation hardly differed from that prevailing at any time before Papandreou 
took over the reins of Government. The strikes, affecting municipal and 
Government workers as well as building and bakery employees and trans- 
port—private bus operators withdrew their services because of heavy 
taxation, threatening bigger fares—could only be attributed to dissatisfac- 
tion with the regime, apart from the failure of Ministers to reconcile 
labour differences. With that characteristic failure which it has often ex- 
hibited in trying to diagnose the political and economic ills of Greece, 
The Times (14.12.65) commented: “Ostensibly trying to raise the pur- 
chasing power of the peasantry (a laudable aim in itself), Mr. Papan- 
dreou’s left-of-centre Government in fact doled out so much in agricul- 
tural subsidies and other ways that it was suspected of being more in- 
terested in political support than in the long-term health of the economy.” 
The short answer to this is that Mr. Papandreou is neither so inept as an 
economist, nor so oblivious to the long-term prospects for Greece, as to 
subsidise wheat—there was a considerable surplus which was eventually 
disposed of—at the expense of the more exportable cotton. And, in any 
case, the practice of subsidising or buying grain from the farmers when 
there is a glut is one that has not been peculiar to any single Greek Gov- 
emmeat, and does not differ much from the various forms of aid which 
the British Government gives to agriculture, often at the expense of the 
consumer. It is significant that no specific charge as to the veteran Liberal 
leader’s policies has been cited by his adversaries, except that of his 
alleged courting of the support of the Communists, an accusation more 
imaginary than real. As to the talk of an economic crisis stemming from 
his period in office, the evidence is all to the contrary. The Stephanopoulos 
Government could certainly not take the credit for the encouraging pic- 
ture of the economy, accompanied, it is true, by a note of warning, pro- 
jected by Professor Zolotas, Governor of the Bank of Greece, at a Press 
conference on February 1 last year. 


After strongly denying that the economy was “on the verge of col- 
lapse”, he disclosed that figures for 1965 would show a 7 per cent increase 
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in real national income, and that the nation’s consumer price index rose 
by only 3 per cent during the twelve months, “a highly favourable figure 
compared with many European countries”. The country’s official reserve 
of foreign exchange at the end of the year amounted to 235 million dol- 
lars, sufficient to secure the economy of foreign supplies, and from the 
day on which the purchase of gold sovereigns was restricted, private de- 
posits at the banks showed a rapid and steady increase—600 million 
drachmas in January this year, against 627 for the same month in 1965. 
The optimism of Professor Zolotas had earlier, on January 17, been 
voiced by the American Ambassador to Greece, Mr. Phillips Talbot, ad- 
dressing the Hellenic-American Chamber of Commerce in Athens on 
recent economic agreements signed by the United States and Greece. “I 
am one who believes that the record of Greek development supports the 
optimist,” he said, adding that United States private investment in Greece 
had passed the level of 200 million dollars, or nearly 50 per cent of all 
foreign investment. For the past 15 years, Greece had been steadily 
moving forward economically. Recently, America had arranged a three- 
year credit to finance Greece in the anticipated purchase of 150,000 tons 
of corn. “Most Americans begin by loving Greece from the first day of 
their education,” declared Mr. Talbot, “and we look upon her safety and 
prosperity as we do our own.” Regarding this gracious tribute by an am- 
bassador who, although not Jong in the country, has already won a place 
in-the hearts of the Greek people, one can only hope that the Greek 
image across the Atlantic has not suffered permanent damage. Signifi- 
cantly, Mr. Spyros Markezenis, leader of the Progressive Party, which 
has helped to maintain the shaky Stephanopoulos regime in office, has 
described as ‘‘amateurish” the attempted solutions aimed at getting the 
country through current difficulties. Credited with being an economist of 
some ability, he said that it was strange that while new taxes were levied, 
wastes were not stopped. 


In further vindication of Mr. Papandreou’s agricultural policy, which 
had foltowed the line already established of inducing farmers to turn 
more of their production to cotton-growing and less to wheat, it is worth 
noting that the Economic Committee of the Advisory Assembly of the 
European Council, meeting in Athens in March, and consisting of the 
representatives of 18 Western European nations, issued a communique 
which, among other things, duly observed: “Greek agricultural problems 
are complex, and the committee agreed that an increase in agricultural 
output, although indispensible, would not be enough to solve the economic 
problems of the country. It was generally accepted that it would be to 
the mutual interest of Greece and European Council members to assist 
the country in modernising its industry through the amelioration of its 
foundations, thus speeding up its economic development.” 


When one turns from the economic to.the political side of the picture, 
the portents are less reassuring, unless there is a very drastic change of 
heart on the part of Greek politicians generally. It is to be feared that 
when Mr. Papandreou eventually goes, from the stern circumstance of 
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advanced age rather than the capacity of his enemies to dethrone him 
from his high place in public esteem, there wil be no one big enough to 
fil his shoes. As a statesman, it may be that his son, Professor Andreas 
Papandreou, ex-Alternative Minister of Co-ordination, whom the Oppo- 
sition were probably right in thinking that the aged Liberal leader was 
“grooming” as his successor, has yet to prove himself, but there can be 
no doubt about his stature as an economist, which could be a valuable 
adjunct to the Premiership in an industrially developing Greece. A dis- 
tinguished graduate of Harvard University, with a western training which 
might well bring fresh ideas to the Greek scene, still too much influenced 
by Oriental methods in business dealings, he was honoured in Stockholm 
in the spring of last year by the award of the Viksel Prize, given each 
year to Europe’s most outstanding economist. 


While in Scandinavia — he visited Copenhagen and Oslo as well as 
Stockholm—one of the several lectures he delivered was, appropriately, 
“The Political Element in Economic Development”. This is the crux of 
the political malaise which gripped Greece on July 15, 1965, for the 
several makeshift governments which followed one another from that 
date had no mandate whatsoever from the Greek people, and were not 
voted into office by the electorate. It is, therefore, absurd for Mr. Mar- 
kezenis to suggest that the King “acted constitutionally”. Mr. George 
Papandreou, at the time of his enforced resignation as Prime Minister, 
said at the time of the King’s invitation to the first “breakaway” aspirant 
to the Premiership, Mr. Athanassiadis Novas: “Imagine the Queen of 
England inviting a member of the Opposition to form a government to 
succeed that of Mr. Wilson!” Nevertheless, the farce was sustained, one 
Premier followed another, until the former right-hand man of Mr. Papan- 
dreou, Mr. Stephanopoulos, to the amazement of all liberal-minded 
Greeks, placed himself at the head of what has since become known as 
the ‘“‘Apostates’ Government”, clinging like grim death to the office, 
despite the widespread and clamant disapproval of the public. Yet it was 
obvious that elections could not be avoided for ever, as Greece’s future 
was being jeopardised by the continued political unrest and the serious 
distraction from economic planning and drive. In aggravation of the situ- 
ation, the police, who had come to enjoy the confidence of the public 
during Mr. Papandreou’s term in power, were alleged to have beaten-up 
University students, “gathered peacefully to demand the extension of 
educational reforms to the universities”, according to the Centre Union 
leader. Seminar rooms had been invaded by the police, and “tomorrow’s 
Greek scientists” had been led away handcuffed. The most obvious reason 
for the roughshod treatment of the students by the police is that students, 
and particularly Greek students, inheritors of a traditionally Liberal and 
Republican sentiment, are the foremost defenders of democracy. They had 
previously repeatedly demonstrated, in a peaceful way, in favour of Mr. 
Papandreou. But the Government had found it impossible to cope with 
the mammoth crowds, especially those packed densely into the famous 
Constitution Square, who manifested exuberent enthusiasm for the Centre 
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Union whilst keeping “within the law”. The most flagrant action against 
Greek democracy, however, was that on Independence Day, celebrated on 
March 25, when aircraft flew over the streets of Athens, scattering leaflets 
that called on the citizens to express their “national feeling’, the white 
plain clothed police mingled with the crowds, urging them to shout 
“Constantine!” and ‘‘Kanellopoulos! ”-—leader of the National Radical 
Union, the main Opposition party supporting the Government—in order 
to minimise the effects of the expected cheers and shouts for Papandreou. 


' Clearly the state of democracy in Greece is in a “state of rottenness”, 
as Mr. Papandreou has declared, but it is not the Greek people, in spirit 
the most democratic in the world, but the politicians who are so obviously 
al fault. In too many of them mediocrity is allied with self-seeking, 
personal spite, and inordinate ambition that has nothing to do with selfless 
service to the nation. Where is that patriotic and nationally idealistic 
spirit which motivated statesmen and politicians in the days of Eleutherios 
Venizelos and before? They were prepared to give their services for 
nothing to the country, whilst wealthy Greeks lavished munificent gifts on 
the State, including many fine public buildings, parks and libraries. Some 
rich Greeks, returning from abroad, continue the philanthropy by endowing 
schools and clinics in their native towns and villages, but the public 
spirit would seem to be at a discount among the Parliamentarians of 
today. It must have come as a shock to foreign observers of the Greek 
scene, for example, to learn recently that in a small country of about 
8,500,000 population, with a high rate of unemployment and under- 
employment, to say nothing of a large section of the people who are on 
the poverty line, that each of the 300 Greek deputies receives emoluments 
of £4,533 a year. A sad decline from the altruism of classical times, when 
citizens of Athens were encouraged to attend sessions of the Ecclesia, and 
join in the debates, for a fee of only one-and-a-half drachmas per day. 
But the comparison becomes even more astonishing when one reads that 
the £300 a month paid to Greek M-P.s today—the Parliamentary year is, 
for purposes of reckoning, nominally fourteen months—includes a month’s 
bonus for Christmas, a fortnight’s pay for Easter, and another two weeks’ 
salary in respect of the summer holidays. Now, Athens and Piraeus 
deputies will be taxed on £3,000 of their salary, and provincial members 
on £2,300. Among the “perks” of deputies are, as in England, free travel 
on all Greek systems of transport, which explains the frequent week-end 
jaunts to London, Rome and Paris. Lately there has been a public outcry 
against the extravagance of M.P.s in securing the good-will of their 
constituents by sending out, at the expense of the State, shoals of telegrams 
containing good wishes at Christmas and Easter, and on name-days, The 
gross total of unpaid telegrams, trunk and local calls for 1964 amounted 
to £799,796. Telegrams alone cost £213,139, nearly a half more than in 
1963. One would not blame any one political party for this state of 
affairs; it is just that the idealistic spirit and moral conscience which 
formerly animated Greek leaders and aspirants to the Boule is no longer 
discernible. In fairness to Mr. Papandreou, it should be said that he has 
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never been sufficiently long in power to carry out drastic reforms, and 
whilst his enemies have accused him of raising a “regime issue”, and 
currying favour with the Communists, he has said and done nothing 
either to promote the political designs of the Reds or undermine the 
King’s position. But if Greeks, under the Conservative (E.R.A.) Govern- 
ment of Mr. Constantine Karamanlis, made a greater economic advance 
in the nine years of the party’s rule than in the previous half-century, 
there were a few major blunders which did not promote the country’s 
best interests, but probably did a considerable amount of harm to them. 
One of them was the incredible act of “generosity” in making a wedding 
gift to Princess Sophia of £107,000, the bride of the Spanish Pretender, 
Don Juan Carlos, at a time when thousands of young Greeks were being 
forced to emigrate in order to find work. I was in Athens for the wedding, 
and I quizzed the then wealthy Foreign Secretary, Mr. Tosizza-Averoff, 
on the point as to whether he thought this magnanimity, in a poor 
country where native Greek girls—the princess is of German-Danish 
blood—receive a Palace dowry on marriage of a paltry £11 10s., would 
not give a big fillip to Communism, and he gave me an off-hand and 
wholly irrelevant answer. There had been larger Greek gifts to royal 
brides in the past, he said. When a State allowance of £30,000 was 
proposed for the Queen-Mother, Frederika, in 1964, there was such a 
Press outcry that it was later reported she bad declined the offer. King 
Constantine, therefore, hardly made his throne any more secure by his 
open attack on Communism—‘“the internal enemy’—in a New Year 
message in which he appealed to the people not to relax their vigilance. 
But it is not the King’s fault if royalty in Greece is, financially, a top-heavy 
institution, and the cost of the Palace an affront to the sorely tried and 
impoverished Greek masses. It is to the sickly body-politic, as represented 
by Greece’s Parliament and leaders, that criticism must be directed, and 
unless there is a revolutionary change of heart and mind on this and other 
things, the future of Greece must continue to be one of anxiety. 

One grave and urgent problem of magnitude is the drainage of Greek 
labour, through emigration, at a time when the economy is expanding, 
and the new industries will be calling for more and more workers. 
Germany has taken about 170,000 of Greece’s youngest and fittest men, 
and it remains to be seen how many will wish to return for the lower wages 
they may have to accept until production and exports reach a level which 
would justify “a rate commensurate with the job”. The task of attracting 
back these desirable young workers, now accustomed to a higher standard 
of living, is one that obviously caHs for a high degree of statesmanship and 
imagination. In the tortured state of Greek political life, will it be forth- 
coming? 

Greece appears to be at the crossroads of her future. 
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SINO-SOVIET INFLUENCE ON THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


by Edgar O’Ballance 


HE Soviet Union and Red China are struggling for ideological 

leadership. It is a deadly struggle, but the prestige prize is attractive. 

It is that the winner will be able to dominate Communist thought 
and actions the world over. In such a tussle, Communists can hardly be 
neutral or disinterested, they must opt for, or are inexorably drawn, to 
one side or the other. Suitably disguised under Communist jargon, no 
dirty trick, and no diplomatic stab-in-the-back is scorned if it can bring 
some advantage. Repercussions of this vicious battle for influence and 
power have reached into the corners of ali Communist countries and 
Parties. Vietnam is no exception. 

Both the Soviet Union and Red China wish to see the Viet Cong win 
in Vietnam, but both wish to see themselves as the primary cause of its 
success, so that one or the other could assert leadership over the country 
and claim an obedient satellite. Both countries are supplying arms, money 
- and war material in varying amounts and both are striving their utmost 
to gain a paramount position. Both wish to dictate the course of the war 
and how it should be run, and to exclude, or at least minimise the 
contribution, of the other. 

The gueria war being fought out in South Vietnam has virtually been 
in progress since the land was partitioned, in 1954. During that period the 
attitudes of the Soviet Union and Red China have fluctuated, as has the 
amount of encouragement and support given. This has had and is still 
having, a profound effect on the war. 

Physically close to Vietnam, Red China is a country that has gained 
great prestige in Asia in recent decades, and one that possesses terrific 
potential and influence. During Ho Chi Minh’s struggle with the French, 
in what was then Indo-China, Red China gave the Viet Minh fighters 
sufficient arms and support to enable them to win. Without Red Chinese 
aid General Giap could not have fought a Dien Bien Phu. Accordingly, 
when Partition occurred, the Governments at Peking and Hanoi were on 
the’ best of terms with each other and platitudes of benevolence and 
gratitude were exchanged. 

Further aid was given to enable Ho Chi Minh to build a Communist 
state in North Vietnam that would be economically and politically sound. 
Red Chinese military and political officers, teachers and technicians poured 
in. The North Vietnamese army, which became a tiny replica of that 
of Mao Tse-tung, was supplied with Red Chinese-made arms and equip- 
ment. Basically infantry in character, it was politically indoctrinated the 
approved fashion. Mao Tse-tung looked southwards and smiled. North 
Vietnam should develop into an obedient buffer satellite, he thought 
complacently. 

But from the start there were underlying snags to this smooth facade 
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of Communist solidarity, which caused Red Chinese frowns. Somehow, 
the North Vietnamese did not seem to be as grateful as they should have 
been, and were at times reluctant to fall in with Big Brother’s suggestions 
without question. In short, the North Vietnamese showed an independence 
of spirit that is not liked in satellites. The main cause was that the North 
Vietnamese were inherent nationalists first, and converted Communists 
second, in that order. They had fought for their independence, and they 
wanted independence—real independence, There was also a deeply in- 
grained traditional feeling of dislike, or even worse, of the neighbouring 
Chinese, who for centuries had been either brutal invaders or occupiers. 
The unconscious and unspoken thought was that their age-old enemies 
had returned to impose their way of life on Vietnam in another form. 

Over the years Red China continued to give assistance. Relations 
between the two countries were correct, but tended to be formal and 
stilted. Most Red Chinese moods and trends were echoed in North 
Vietnam. There was, for example, a minor Hundred Flowers Campaign 
and a minor Big Leap Forward. Army officers adopted gaudy Chinese 
Army-type uniforms, with ample gold braid, decorations and badges, 
which were copied from the Soviet Army. 

The Soviet Union was farther afield from North Vietnam, but neverthe-- 
less as the first major Communist Power, it considered it had the divine 
right to dictate and interpret the gospel according to Marx and Lenin to 
the whole world, as it had been trying to do for years through first of alll 
the Comintern, and then the Cominform. 

The normally shrewd Stalin underrated Mao Tse-tung, and in fact 
thought that Chiang Kai-shek would win the war in China. It was only 
when the reverse of this happened that the two got together. Stalin, who 
had never contributed (as far as is generally known) any material help, 
or even had any contact with, Mao Tse-tung in his desperate days, had 
to extend the hand of friendship. Mao Tse-tung went to Moscow, and 
a treaty of friendship and economic aid was hammered out during the 
uneasy weeks Mao Tse-tung stayed in the Soviet capital. 

The Soviet Union wanted paramount influence in the new Communist 
China, so under the guise of help, thousands of Soviet planners, technicians 
and political officers were sent there. A huge Soviet military mission 
arrived to regularise, re-organise and train the Red Army, while the Korean 
War enabled the Soviet Union to send quantities of modern arms and 
equipment. 

Some Soviet assistance was given to distant North Vietnam, but this was 
small in comparison with that from Red China. 

When Stalin died in 1953, his policy of sending aid to Red China 
continued, but in a diminishing degree until 1960, when all Soviet personnel 
were withdrawn without notice. All aid was abruptly terminated, and the 
split between the Soviet Union and Red China, which so far had been 
vaguely ideological on the surface, now became a material one. This gave 
the Red Chinese the opportunity to increase pressure on North Vietnam. 
It urged the North Vietnamese Government, which had been supporting 
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the Viet Cong in South Vietnam, to take over its active direction. In 1960, 
the Popular Front was formed by the North Vietnamese Government to 
conduct the so-far haphazard, and not to successful, war in the south. 


, ` At this stage, the Soviet Union showed little interest. 


Owing to the North Vietnamese increasing demand for arms and war 
material to prosecute the war against the democratic South, and as it 
was able to easily and conveniently produce the types required for guerilla 
warfare, Red China gained paramount influence in that country. This gave 
Red China a large, but not complete, say in how the war should be run. 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union had comparatively small influence in 
North Vietnam, partly because its major foreign policy was orientated 
towards the West, rather than towards the East, partly because of remote- 
ness and other, nearer distractions in Eastern Europe, and partly because 
Red China made difficulties of transit, only allowing small quantities of 
Soviet aid through its territory. In this period the Soviet Union urged 
moderation of the war effort in South Vietnam, while Red China urged 
intensification. 

The Hanoi Government followed the Red Chinese view, and the war 
in the south rose to a crescendo in 1964, as the Viet Cong, becoming 
stronger, better armed and bolder, used larger units to attack. By the 
year’s end, General Giap was infiltrating regular troops southwards along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail at the rate of 600 a month. He was preparing for 
the kill. Aerial attacks were mounted on North Vietnamese targets 
commencing in January 1966, but they did little to retard the growing 
build-up of Communist forces in the south. By the spring, regular North 
Vietnamese regiments were in action, and many South Vietnamese positions 
were overrun, and large sections of the country came under Viet Cong 
control, Communist victory seemed to be in sight, and indeed it was only 
narrowly averted by the landing of US combat troops, that went into 
action in a big way. Soon the scales were more evenly tilted. 

The bombing of North Vietnam underlined a desperate requirement for 
sophisticated weapons, which Red China could not supply. They had 
to be obtained from the Soviet Union, which sent numbers of surface-to- 
air missiles, SAMs, and with them went Soviet technicians and instructors. 
As the Soviet Union was producing something vital that Red China could 
not, its degree of influence began to increase. As it did so rather sharp 
differences of opinion became apparent between North Vietnam and Red 
China over the conduct of the war. 

These differences were caused by the heavy involvement of US military 
forces, both on the ground and in the air, which were, despite loud contrary 
protestations and disbelieving opinions, halting the Communist tide and 
taking a deadly toll. The strategy and tactics, as used and recommended 
by Mao Tse-tung, had been put into practice in South Vietnam right up 
until 1964. They had paid off well in the Viet Minh struggle against the 
French, and again they were showing good results. They were sure, but 
they were slow, and the North Vietnamese military leaders tended to 
become impatient. They wanted to force the pace to get the war over 
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quickly. They. reckoned that the Communist fighters, that is the regular 
elements, were better trained and disciplined than their opposite number 
in the South Vietnamese armed forces. 

The Mao Tse-tung dictum that one should never attack unless in over- 
whelming strength, was disregarded and with surprising frequency the 
Communist fighters won their battles, sometimes when having only equal 
strength, and on occasions when numerically inferior. In these head-on 
clashes, even when the Communists did not win, but had to break off the 
engagement and fali back, they inflicted heavy losses on the South 
Vietnamese troops, and so were considered by the North Vietnamese 
military leaders to be worth while. The summer of 1965, before US ground 
combat forces really got into their stride, saw several battles that ended 
distinctly to the benefit of the North Vietnamese. 

This was contrary to Red Chinese advice and approval, and in 
September, Lin Piao (who is now the No. 2 in Red China) gave his views 
strongly on how the war should be conducted. He saw ever-increasing 
numbers of US combat troops arriving, and noted their fire power and the 
casualties they caused. He stressed the Mao Tse-tung dictum that even- in 
the mobile stage of insurrectionary war (which the Communists considered 
they were in) it was essential to concentrate greatly superior numbers at 
a vital point, and only to fight battles that could be won outright and with 
certainty. The drawn battle, and the one-for-one loss, was no good, as it 
only depleted the “main force” which should be preserved for the final 
offensive in the conventional, or fast, stage. 

The North Vietnamese military leaders were not convinced, and pointed 
to the territory they had gained in just the opposite way, and the damage 
they had done to the South Vietnamese forces, materially and morally. 
They were in favour of intensifying and continuing their policy of attack. 

Lin Piao saw what the US forces were achieving, and he advised that 
the Communist troops in South Vietnam should retreat into remote base 
areas, where they could only be reached with difficulty, to preserve them- 
selves, to build-up strength, to train and to prepare for the final battles 
when the enemy was harassed, dispersed and worn down. This would have 
meant that certain sectors of the country where, for instance, the population 
was under control by night, even if not completely so by day, would have 

‘to be given up. 

The thought of relinquishing territory, and more important still, of 
losing their grip on sections of the population, did not appeal to the 
North Vietnamese military leaders. Lin Piao said that the Mao Tse-tung 
strategy was good for all under-developed countries regardless, including 
Vietnam, and that all the lessons could be indiscriminately applied. 
General Giap was not so sure, insisting that Vietnam was a small country, 
with a small population and a small army, which would do better to fight 
its war in its own way. Ultimate victory could not be gained unless cities 
and towns were captured, and retiring into the hinterland would not bring 
this any nearer. Generally, the whole strategy insisted upon by Lin Piao, 
which was basically a defensive one, was unpopular. 
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Lin Piao also suggested a modification of the political doctrine so that 
the middle and upper classes in South Vietnam in the cities and towns, 
the backbone of the Government support, could be wooed on a programme 
of nationalism. This was rejected too, as being an unwarranted dilution of 
pure Communist practice. Briefly, in the autumn of 1965, the North 
Vietnamese leaders made it clear, that while they welcomed Red Chinese 
material help, they resented Red Chinese interference in the conduct of 
their war. They ignored Red Chinese advice, just as they had done that 
of the Soviet Union when it was proffered earlier. 

Conflicting pressures for the differing strategies had the effect of casting 
doubts on both and detracting from efficiency. Differences between Hanoi 
and Peking on these matters caused divided views to be formed by 
members of both the North Vietnamese Government and the military 
hierarchy. Some favoured one course and some another, which bred 
indecision. This was added to by a new Soviet interest in North Vietnam, 
and a reversal of certain aspects of Red Chinese world strategy. 

Aerial bombing crept nearer and nearer to the Red Chinese border, 
and the massive US accumulation of fire and air power that was brought 
to bear in Vietnam sobered Red China. Should ‘America be provoked too 
much it could almost immediately wipe out the precious infant Red 
Chinese nuclear set-up. If this was done, and Red China would be power- 
less to prevent such a strike, it would mean that the Red Chinese nuclear 
programme would be retarded for years, and nuclear prestige was very 
important in Asia, 

So instead of being almost on the point of sending Red Chinese 
“volunteers”, which it thought Ho Chi Minh thas refused on several 
occasions as he dreaded the difficulty of ejecting them again, the Red 
Chinese determined to avoid a head-on clash with America, and to adopt 
one of “sitting it out” indefinitely. Red China was rent within by a 
confused struggle for the succession to Mao Tse-tung, and had enough on 
its plate. 

In July, 1966, Red China openly told the North Vietnamese Government 
that, as good revolutionaries, they must rely upon their own efforts to win 
the war, and not to expect any open intervention. However, it was impressed 
upon the North Vietnamese that they must do their utmost to keep America 
fully engaged in the war, and assistance, material, technical and instructional, 
was to continue. Soon there were over 50,000 Red Chinese army personnel 
(non-combat), in South Vietnam. 

Red China’s hate for the Soviet Union, which was seen as a country 
where economic prosperity had softened it into a bourgeois society, 
remained and it was sneered at for not providing more aid to North 
Vietnam. At the same time the Red Chinese did their best to make such 
a course impossible by severely restricting Soviet supplies passing through 
its territory. g 

Kosygin happened to be in Hanoi when the first US bombs fell on 
North Vietnam. He went there to try to patch up the quarrel between 
North Vietnam and Red China, and also to persuade the North 
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Vietnamese to negotiate with the Americans. He, of course, failed on both 
counts, but despite a certain amount of confusion and division within the 
Soviet Government over its foreign policy, which so far had been to play 
down the Vietnam war, the Soviet Union at once mounted a programme 
of military aid to North Vietnam, which increased in volume. In July, 
of this year, the Bucharest Declaration, made by the Soviet Union and 
East European satellites, pledged support for North Vietnam, and included 
the dispatch of arms, 

It was at last appreciated by the Soviet Union that the war in Vietnam 
was serving its purpose very well, as the bulk of the US military machine, 
with only a few elements excepted, was being re-orientated from 
conventional to guerilla warfare, thus weakening and lessening resistance 
to the Cold War. This meant that less money and energy was available 
for the European theatre. Accordingly, the Soviet policy changed to one 
of urging the North Vietnamese to fight more intensely. It is believed 
there was a section of Kremlin opinion that favoured sending “volunteers”, 
on the Korean War scale, to keep America fully involved. Kosygin, who 
personally felt that economic reforms should take precedence over an 
expensive foreign policy, seems to have been overruled. 

As more Soviet material arrived, and with it more Soviet personnel, the 
Soviet Union was listened to with more respect when voicing views on 
how the war should be conducted. With a huge modern, mobile army 
and experience of conventional fighting in World War I, the Soviet Union 
advocated continuing a strategy of the constant attack. This was in 
opposition to the Red Chinese view, and gave fuel to that military faction 
in North Vietnam which was impatient with Red Chinese advice to revert 
to guerilla warfare. 

The Hanoi view had been to push the war aggressively by more 
conventional means, despite Red Chinese disapproval, and recently there 
was mass infiltration into South Vietnam by the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
Already there were over 20 regiments of regular soldiers in that country, 
and more were on the way. The North Vietnamese military leaders like 
big battles, they want to assault the cities, and they are eager to finish 
the war before US strength becomes overwhelming. In this they now have 
the new-found support of the Soviet Union. 

But the North Vietnamese military leaders have their anxieties too. 
They are worried lest the Viet Cong lose heart and fade away into the 
jungle, or worse still, rebel at their leadership. About ‘1,000 Communist 
regular soldiers are being killed each week, and this tends to affect 
morale. Also, the mounting strength of the US forces in South Vietnam 
is watched with misgiving. (The ground strength of the US forces in 
South Vietnam was over 300,000 in August 1966). North Vietnam 
additionally feels the economic pinch, especially as regards fuel. No oil 
has been discharged at Haipong since June (1966). 

The urgent need is for fuel, anti-aircraft guns and SAMs, which Red 
China cannot supply. Ho Chi Minh, who is inflexible in his determination 
that the war must continue, is being nice to the Soviet Union, hoping to 
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get as much as possible from that country. Secret emissaries visited the 
Soviet Union in August, but it is not certain whether to ask for more aid, 
or to put out peace feelers. It is at last dawning on the North Vietnamese 
that the cost of the war in all respects will rise. 

The Soviet view of the Vietnam war is that although it may be an 
embarrassment as it complicates the struggle for supremacy with Red 
China it does divert American attention to Asia. Mainly for this reason, 
hundreds of SAMs and other equipment, are being sent to North Vietnam. 
The Soviet Union has stopped all attempts to heal the breach between 
Red China and North Vietnam, and indeed cynically hopes it may worsen, 
which would allow the Soviet Union to gain more direct influence, both 
in the conduct of the war and in North Vietnamese affairs generally. 

The Red Chinese view is to prove that wars of liberation, on the 
recommended Mao Tse-tung pattern, can be fought in any undeveloped 
country. It insists that North Vietnam must not negotiate, but preaches 
caution and fears esculation. It wishes to maintain paramount influence in 
North Vietnam. Failure in the Vietnam war would mean severe loss of 
face to Red China. In fact, already much face has been lost, because 
of this war, as in August, both the North Korean and the Japanese 
Communist Parties, previously both pro-Peking in doctrination, declared 
themselves neutral in the ideological struggle. A triumph for the Soviet 
Union. Also, Red China fears that US ground forces may soon lap 
against its border. 

Red China is clearly out to damage US power and prestige, and it is 
its intention to forge a new Communist power bloc centred on Peking, 
so that it would become dominant in Asian affairs. It is also Red Chinese 
policy to keep the Soviet Union and the USA at loggerheads, in case they 
ate ee * * * * 


In conclusion, one may say that the Sino-Soviet dispute has brought 
confusion to the war in Vietnam. First Red China urged aggression, while 
the Soviet Union counselled moderation. Then this was reversed, and 
now the Soviet Union urges aggression, while Red China advises a 
reversion to guerilla warfare. This has caused a “stop-go” policy as the 
two schools of military thought contend with each other. The North 
Vietnamese are no longer absolutely sure that a military victory for them 
is inevitable. The fonger the Sino-Soviet dispute continues, the more 
confused will become the North Vietnamese leaders, as they have to 
balance the strategy of advancing to conventional operations with that of 
reverting to guerilla war proper. 
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by Joseph S. Roucek 


N the world that, since the last Great War, has emphasized a more 

universal rapprochement of people across the earth, the contemporary 

situation in human relations certainly gives cause for real concern. 
There is not a single major area, two decades after the termination of 
World War II, where people would live in a relationship that would 
demonstrate mutual respect for each other and a belief actual—not verbal 
equality. The same divisionary elements seem to remain as potent as 
ever, as race, religion, colour, creed, culture, and language continue to 
separate human beings who, in afl major aspects, are basically the same. 
Although leaders have been promoting the oneness of humanity (Wilkie’s 
“One World’’), using lofty phrases, some of them, no doubt, wonder at 
their audacity to continue making such hopeful remarks in the face of 
such overwhelming evidence that no one is paying any real attention to 
what they are saying in that respect. 

For, everywhere, there is turmoil, trouble, confusion and racial hatred. 

Hatred and prejudices are still strong peculiarities of man’s emotional 
complex, while these have been accentuated and supplemented with the 
modern urge for status. The latter factor by its very nature serves to 
distinguish people as being “better” or “inferior”, and the striving to 
move ahead socially involves pushing past someone in order to advance. 

In this connection, the contemporary scene has added a very distinctive 
racial quality to the age-old pattern of the mixing of mankind, on the 
basis of the remnants and memories of the old-fashioned imperialism of 
the dast century, and has provided another ideological weapon in the 
struggle of the two communist giants—Soviet Russia and Communist 
China-~both powers which, in theory, as communist states, are supposed 
to suppress racism rather than to promote it. After all, Marxism pretends 
that it raises people above race and nation; yet, today, Moscow and 
Peking are divided by racial hostility and memories of “racial conflicts”. 

To woo the new African nations, Peking has been recently making much 
of the fact that the Chinese are not “European” (Africa’s word for whites). 
And the men from Moscow are now countering by telling Africans that 
the Soviet Union is more ‘Asian than European, and that 9 out of the 15 
Soviet Republics, they stress, are in Asia. 

The “Yellow Peril” concept was introduced into the Sino-Soviet conflict 
in July, 1963, featuring the alleged danger to the world supremacy of the 
white, or Caucasian peoples created by the vast numbers and potential 
politicat power of the yellow or Mongolian peoples. Moscow openly 
accused “‘the Chinese dogmatists” of asserting that the “leading role in 
world history belongs to the yellow race”; this was stated in a Tass 
interview with the director of the Soviet Academy’s Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Dr. Bobozhdan G. Gafurov, which two Moscow papers published 
on July 21, 1963. 
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Said Dr. Gafurov: The Chinese dogmatists “‘distort the role of the Orient 
in the development of world civilization ... have a chauvinistic, nationalistic 
and even racist concept of history (and) add grist to the mill of the racists 
of Alabama and South Africa”; he also accused the Chinese of supporting 
the cult of Genghis Khan (the Mongol conqueror of most of the old world). 


The distribution of this interview by Tass showed that Moscow was 
going all-out in the internecine war which had broken out in Communist 
parties and in the organizations of Communist sympathizers all over the 
world. “To openly accuse the Chinese leaders of seeking the supremacy 
of the yellow race and comparing them with South African racists and 
anti-segregationists in Alabama is an insult among Communists which 
exceeds even the insults which Peking for the past few years has hurled 
at Yugoslavia,” remarks Wohl. 


(Dr. Gafurov, a Tadjik, is a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of one of the two houses of the Supreme Soviet; he also belongs to the 
Soviet delegation to the Inter-Parliamentary Conference; an internationally- 
known figure, he presided over the 25th International Congress of 
Orientalists in Moscow in 1960 which almost in the last hour was boycotted 
by the Chinese). 

Publication of this extraordinary interview opened a new phase in the 
Kremlin’s struggle with Peking. By conjuring up the deep-seated fear of 
“Yellow Peril”, the Soviets expected to offset the inroads which Chinese 
propaganda had made among West European and Latin American 
intellectuals, especially among the students. Notion of a “Yellow Peril’ 
was now introduced also in the contest for the sympathies of Black Africa. 
Moscow wishes to make it difficult for Peking to pursue its present policy 
of outwardly keeping unity talks going in some form while worming into 
positions of influence outside the world’s Communist parties. (Internally, 
the political comeback of Dr. Gagurov, who was not re-elected to the 
Party’s Central Committee in October 1961 to which he had belonged 
since 1952, represented a warning to the Soviet Union’s internal pro- 
Chinese faction). 

Since then, the Soviet leaders have been angrily rejecting the injection of 
the race issue into Communist parties’ relationships. The opinion expressed 
by the Chinese that Communism for the non-white peoples of the world 
should be kept separated from the Communism of such “‘non-Asian whites” 
as the Russians, has understandably been most upsetting for the USSR. 
(The July 1963 statement recounted past injustices committed by the 
Chinese against their Soviet comrades, who were actually prevented from 
participating in an Indonesian journalists’ conference “on the plea that the 
Soviet Union is not an Asian country’’.) 

The Chinese attempts to discriminate on the basis that “the whites have 
nothing to do here”, irritates greatly the Soviet leadership; indeed, the 
whole foundation of Marxism is attacked here, as the classic Marxist 
slogan is being significantly changed by the addition of one word. The 
Maoist version would apparently read: “‘Non-white workers of the world, 
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Unite!” Race and colour have been substituted for the dominant themes 
of class-consciousness and “class struggle”. 


The “racism” issue, in fact, leads to another major Soviet criticism, 
namely a strongly differing interpretation of revolutionary movements 
among underdeveloped peoples and newly emerging countries. The 
Russians are angrily charging that the Chinese are seeking to win easy 
popularity among the peoples of ‘Asia, Africa, and Latin America, by 
advocating a violent, revolutionary struggle in the form of so-called 
“national liberation movements”. At this point the Soviet attitude reverts 
to the perennial disagreement on tactics: should such ‘‘iberations” be 
violent or non-violent? The Soviet position reiterates a non-violent 
approach to revolution and ‘‘class-struggle”, and the Chinese Communists 
are portrayed as adventurers who take unnecessary risks by encouraging 
violence, 


With all the discussions going on in regard to the utilization of the 
concept of race in relation to the arguments going on between Moscow 
and Peking, it is seldom, if at all, noted that, historically, racism has been 
used not only theoretically, with approval, by Mark and Engels, and 
applied, as well from time to time by the Russians and the Chinese—with 
deliberate approval on both the theoretical and empiric levels. 


At the time of the Communist Manifesto, Karl Marx expressed himself 
on the question of race in the most definite way, and in one article he 
lumped many races, and principally the Slav race, into a group which, 
to avoid euphemism, he characterized as “ethnic garbage’; he was 
congratulatory of the Hungarians for the long containment of Slavs, and 
attributed this to the superiority of the Hungarian race. The two important 
articles on Pan-Slavism published in the Neue Rhenische Zeitung in 
January and February, 1849, are known to have been written by Engels. 
These articles contain most of the doctrinaire characterizations of the 
minor Slav nations—the Poles always excepted—-which were explicitly 
abandoned in later Marxist literature. Furthermore, we must note Engels’ 
residual Pan-Germanism in 1848-49. In fact, although Engels and Marx 
gradually became more hopeful of the Russians, Engels refused to react 
his unfavourable opinion of the Western Slavs. (Perhaps personal factors 
were involved, and “in the 1860°s and for some time thereafter, Marx 
saw no reason to take Russian emigrants seriously”). 


Karl Marx, son of Hirshel Marx, a converted Jew, stated in his booklet, 
Zur Judenfrage, “A Proletarian revolution will emancipate the world from 
the Jew and his usury.” Marx was imbued with that peculiar kind of 
anti-Semitism which can be noted in many converts. A clever German 
humorist once said: “The Jews are the worst anti-Semites; the worse the 
Jew is, the worse is his anti-Semitism”. Runes explains it as being Marx’s 
“terrible inferiority complex. All his life he tried hard to get out of his 
Judaism. He married into the most reactionary family of his town. The 
brother of his wife, Jenny von Westphalen, was a reactionary Prussian 
official. His pride at being a Protestant was almost tragic-comic. On the 
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tombstone of his wife he had inscribed: ‘Here lies Jenny von Westphalen, 
the wife of Karl Marx’. 

In fact, “His relation to gentile aristocracy was quite a factor in moulding 
Mr. Marx’s opinion of the Jews as an inferior people. His reference 
to the Jews as usurers, and his statement that the world will be free of 
them through proletarian emancipation because it will be free of usury in 
general—well, even Hitler could use that reference as quotation”. 

Marx extolled conquest by ‘‘racially superior” peoples, and belittled 
the nationalistic efforts of “inferior peoples”. It is ironic that many given 
the latter designation have risen from the mire of his contempt to worship 
his memory. 

This phenomenon is unlikely to appear on the African scene. The 
peoples of Africa are dedicated to “‘self-determination” regardless of where 
they might place on the scale of Marxist values. They are proud and 
undoubtedly sceptical. From their pride and scepticism the racial 
minorities of the Soviet Union have much to learn and Russian leaders 
much to fear. For the African people, once informed, are as likely to 
respect a message from Marx as a bouquet from Hitler. 

Much has been written about the ‘‘Russification” of USSR’s minorities, 
and hence we need to note here only the most glaring “racial” aspects. 

The Soviet régime inherited, from its very beginning, the ancient Russian 
problem of handling the diverse hostile and separatist national minorities. 
Czarist policy in general was expressed in its slogans: “‘One Czar, One 
Religion, One Language!” “Russia One and Indivisible!” But, contrary 
to the desired effect, it left a heritage of bitterness and resulted in an 
increase of nationalistic political consciousness as weil as the rise of a 
national intelligentsia who, in one way or another, have remained a key 
element in the nationality problem down to the present. 

The view of the early Russian Marxists on the nationality question 
deprecated national sentiment as a serious political force and favoured 
its adaptation to the class criteria of socialism—a view which fed to a 
concept of ultimate unification and amalgamation of the ethnic groups 
under socialism. Lenin and his followers, however, in considering the 
nationality question before the revolution, favoured self-determination 
insofar as it did not lead to the breakdown of ethnic groups into self- 
governing bodies. 

Nevertheless, despite this realistic attitude about nationality sentiment, 
the strength of the centrifugal forces unleased among the nationalities and 
races following the Revolution was a surprise to the Bolsheviks, who had 
believed that these minorities would rally with greater unity around the 
banners of the socialist revolution. Lenin and his group quickly relaxed 
their earlier opposition to federalism and promulgated a new policy which 
has three proclaimed objectives: {1) the assurance to the Russians that 
their national geographic heritage would be preserved; (2) the assurance 
to the non-Russians that they would not be discriminated against; and 
(3) the assurance to the non-Russians that the Czarist programme of 
forcible Russification had been abandoned. 
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The grant of linguistic autonomy was considered to be a responsive 
answer to the cultural demands of the minority peoples. But the various 
forms of apparent political self-expression were effectively nullified by 
the fact that they could operate only through the Communist Party. 

But, from about 1927, Stalin executed a definite shift of policy regard- 
ing cultural autonomy and the relations between great Russians and non- 
Russians; this racial policy led to the “purges” of national leaders 
beginning in the late 1920’s and continuing until 1938. Stalin’s policy was 
a reversion to Czarist Russification, with emphasis on Russian as the 
second language of all nationalities. Russian officials, particularly in the 
late 1930’s were sent into the non-Russian areas as “more reliable _ 
elements” to assume leading positions. The programme for cultural 
uniformity was given new impetus with the rise of the concept of “Soviet 
patriotism”. This doctrine gave priority to the Soviet state, dominated by 
the Russian element, over the local allegiances of the non-Russian peoples. 
But the underlying resentment of this policy was reflected in the Great 
Purge, when the nationality groups, including Communist Party leaders, 
were exterminated. 

That the Soviet régime had been unable to attract most of the non- 
Russians for its ideology was evident during World War I, when there 
' were wholesale desertions and surrender of army units to the Germans— 
not because of their liking for the Germans, but as the enemy of the 
Soviet regime. 

It was probably this experience which produced the postwar Soviet 
policy of breaking up and diluting the population of the minority areas 
by cross-migration and other means. Since 1945, Soviet policy, with a 
brief period in 1953, probably under Berea’s influence, has sharply 
strengthened the trend toward Russification on all levels of political, social 
and economic life, and we have had periodic reports about mass (or 
individual) purges of the governments of the non-Russian republics and 
of their communist parties, mass purges against professors and students, 
mass arrests and mass exile of the national intelligentsia, liquidation of 
scholars, writers and journalists, and liguidation of writer-organizations 
and theatres. ‘Also a systematic Russification of all non-Russian languages 
has been carried on. 

This applies not only to the Captive Nations in Europe, but also to 
what goes on in what J. B. Godber, M.P., a former Minister of State, 
Foreign Affairs, called “White Colonialism” in the Soviet Empire in Asia. 
The Soviet legalist claims, of course, that there are no Russian colonies 
in Asia; legally, Russians and Asians are equal. They point out that the 
Russians sit in Asia of old, unlike the Europeans who reached Indonesia 
in the early '17th century and founded Cape Town as late as 1652, But 
any historical book shows that no Russian explorers reached the mighty . 
Amur River before 1643. : 

The Amur Valley north of the river was taken from China in 1689, 
south of the river between 1802 till 1917. Vladivostok was founded as late 
as 1860 and still it looks like an ugly frontier town. Showpiece and capital 
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of the Russian Far East, Khabarovsk, was built up and modernized by 
the forced labour of German prisoners of war, including Red Cross nurses, 
between 1945 and 1949. The native Mongols of the Khabarovsk Province 
are almost extinct. This leads to the plight of natives in general in Siberia 
and northern Russia. Legally, the local tribes handle their own affairs, 
living in autonomous areas, having their own parliament. Actually, this 
is a liberal front for Russian rule as the areas were carved out so as to 
contain more Russians than tribesmen. The language in “parliament”, 
school and economics is Russian anyway. Thus, the likelihood of survival 
of the minority as a distinct group does not look promising. The following 
gives the percentage of various autonomous minorities in this area: 
Bashkiri (Ural Mts.), 23.5%; Kazan-Tartars, 44.9%; Buryat-Mongols (east 
shore of Lake Baikal), 43.8%; Mari (Finns north of Pensa), 37.8%. The 
total percentage of the several non-Russian nationalities in the Soviet 
Union is 48%; however, 19% of the total is made up of Ukrainians, a 
Slav people heavily Russified now in their idiom. 

"A student of race relations will find quite a lot of most interesting 
material, how the Stalin’s régime used the purely “racist” theme of 
Pan-Slavism during World War [l—thus continuing merely the policy of 
the Czars who periodically found this ideological weapon quite useful when 
promoting their geopolitical goals in the Balkans and in Turkey. In 
general, the cry of Pan-Slavism was used by Russia as a unifying symbol 
for the Slavs or “near-Slavs” in the Austro-Hungarian, Ottoman and 
Prussian Empires when they were needed to create “‘minority” diversions 
for their governments. And in line of Pan-Siav programmes, Russification 
was sponsored in the border regions, in Poland, Finland, and the Baltic 
countries. Furthermore, the spokesmen of Pan-Slavism, as political heirs 
to the Slavophiles, preached the collaboration of all Slav nations, the 
common interests of all Orthodox peoples, and the “great civilizing 
mission” of the Czarist Empire. 

Yet, the proponents of Pan-Slavism were quite blind when not seeing 
that the Pan-Slavonic game was simply to use the Slav peoples as just 
another element in the game of power politics. Obviously there was no 
Pan-Slavism involved in the treatment meted out to the Ukrainians, or the 
Catholic Poles, by the Orthodox Russians; or the way the Czarist diplomats 
manoeuvred the political fortunes in Bulgaria (who was characterized as 
a “Slavic” branch from time to time only, according to the expedient 
conditions). 

Although the ideology of Pan-Slavism was cultivated after 1917 by the 
Communist rulers, immediately after Hitler attacked Russia on the fateful 
June 22, 1941, Stalin ceased to look upon the war as a contest of rival 
imperialistic powers; it became a war of “national liberation” in which 
Russia was fighting the battle of her “Slavic brothers” against the “Nazi 
Fascist beast”. 

This weapon was, however, given up, for the time being, at the end of 
World War H (although it is periodically revived); with the imperialistic 
policies imposed on all Slavic nations (the acquisition of Poland’s frontier 
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and the moving of a portion of the Polish frontier into Germany’s 
orbit, the acquisition of Ruthenia from Czechoslovakia, the “revolt” of 
Yugoslavia against Soviet Russia’s exploitation, the declaration of war 
against Bulgaria), Soviet Russia has been forcing a compulsory obsequious 
deference to the “Great Russian People”. 

Then there is the ever-troublesome problem of Anti-Semitism, whose 
history can be compressed to the period since 1948, when the anti-Yiddish 
and the anti-Zionist campaigns have merged into one and the Soviets 
have been periodically “purging” the Jewish elements. 

Just like Russia’s racism, China’s form of racism has its deep historical 
roots. 

It is interesting to note that the idea of racism was even propounded by 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the founder of the Chinese Republic, who sought the 
ideological devices which would bring about a renascence of the Chinese 
people in Western books. His ideas were formulated in his master work, 
The Three People’s Principles, whose purpose was to elevate China to an 
equal position among the nations, in international affairs; the first and 
predominant principle was the “‘principle of nationalism”, expressed as 
Ming-Tsu-yi—iliterally “People’s Stock Chief Doctrine”, although normally 
translated as the “Principle of Nationalism”. But the term meant 
conveniently both nationalism and racialism, and Sun intended the double 
meaning; China, Sun proclaimed in the final version of this work, was the 
only nation where “state and race” were a single entity. 

Since then, China’s racial claims always have been a powerful weapon. 
China’s is probably the most ancient surviving civilization in the world— 
and this theme is always stressed in domestic as well as in foreign 
propaganda machinery from Peking. Regardless of political affiliation, 
all modern Chinese take pride in their nation’s emergence from foreign 
domination and in the fact that once again the outside world respects-— 
and fears—the Middle Kingdom. After all, for nearly a century, the 
Chinese chafed under a variety of real and imagined indignities— 
perpetrated by foreign “‘barbarians’—and like other Asians, they have 
resented not only colonialism but also the tendency, explicit or implicit, 
of white peoples to deal with non-whites as if they were, to use Kipling’s 
phrase, “the lesser breed without the law”. 

Now, the Communist China’s leaders, as other Asiatics and Africans, 
have resorted to racialism in reverse. One of the crucial aims of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) has been to prove that under its leader- 
ship China can re-establish herself in a position of dignity and leadership 
among the non-whites throughout the world. 

Peking’s escalating efforts to replace Soviet Russia as No. 1 leader 
among the world’s Reds has been reflected in the increasing anxiety in 
Soviet publications about the tendency in parts of Asia and Africa to 
see the basic world struggle as that between “whites” and “non-whites”’, 
rather than in Marxist terms, as that between “workers” and “employers”. 
Soviet spokesmen feel that as whites they may be classified by the non- 
white peoples of Asia and ‘Africa as being as much the enemy of the 
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former colonial peoples as white non-Communists. The very fact that 
Chinese Communists are non-whites is one of their strongest advantages in 
competing with Russians for influence and control over the radical move- 
ments in Asia, Africa and even in Latin America. 

Today, the division between “haves” and “have-nots” within white 
Western society is much less stark than formerly, and is completely over- 
shadowed by a global division between whites and non-whites, It is on 
this global split that we may expect Communist China to seek to build, 
in the future, its version of Communism, since, ironically enough, that 
it is the Soviet Union which is “white” as well as a “have” nation, while 
to too many Africans and Asiatics the Chinese are not only a “have-not”’ 
but also aggressive and promising peoples making the ever-growing impact 
on the course of world events. 

We can thus expect that the Communist Chinese will continue to exploit 
the traditions of racial injustices imposed on non-whites by whites in the 
past, although, even in these aims, the Chinese may be thwarted by 
eventual African-Asiatic realization of the Chinese that it is they who 
are convinced that they are superior to ali other races, and that the present 
racial appeals are but an ideological weapon sponsored on behalf of China’s 
imperialism. 


[Our contributor, Dr. Joseph S. Roucek, is Professor of Political Studies 
at the University of Bridgport, Conn., USA, and has published numerous 
articles both in this Review and elsewhere. ] 
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by Edgar Knobloch 


CENTRAL Asian tribe of Turkic origin, the Uighurs now live 

on both sides of the Sino-Soviet frontier. There are approximately 

100,000 of them in East Kazakhstan and in the neighbouring parts 
of Kirghisia and Usbekistan; in China, there are no less than 3,600,000 
Uighurs predominantly in the Sinkiang (Uighur) Autonomous Province. 
They are Moslems and they live mostly on their flocks and herds belonging 
now to coHective farms and communes, with some modest agriculture and 
crafts concentrated in the scattered oases of their arid homeland. 


The Uighurs lived in the 8th century A.D. in the ceatral part of 
Mongolia, on the rivers Tola, Selenga and Orkhon; the town of Karakorum 
was their capital. Early in the 9th century they were driven westwards 
by the Kirghis, another Turkic tribe, and they occupied the territory which 
is now Sinkiang or Chinese (East) Turkestan. By then, the Uighurs were 
Buddhists, Nestorian Christians and Manichaeans. They are first mentioned 
in European sources by John Piano Carpini (1245-47), who tells us (in 
Chapter 8 of his Historia Mongalorum) that “Genghis Khan invaded the 
country of the Uighurs who were Nestorian Christians and conquered 
them”. However, the Secret History of the Mongols dating from the first 
half of the 13th century, states that the Uighurs were not subjected by the 
Mongols, but they asked for their protection voluntarily, when their ruler 
(Idukut) sent envoys to Genghis Khan. This story is confirmed by 
Rashed ud-din. 


The Uighurs became famous through their script. Old Uighur script was 
of Syriac origin and was brought to them with Nestorianism. The Mongols 
who had no script of their own and needed it urgently for the administra- 
tion of their vast Empire, took over the Uighur script. (This is mentioned 
by Bar Hebraeus, Ibn Arabshah and others). In some Chinese sources 
we may find that the Mongols previously used only “‘incisions and signs” 
which probably refers to the Turkic runic inscriptions. The oldest Mongol 
document, the Secret History was written in Chinese script, but the 
inscription of Yesukai, approximately of the same period, was already 
written in Uighur. 

William of Rubruk (1253-55) says in his Itinerarium ad Partes Orientales 
that ‘‘the brother of Prester John, whose name was Ung, was a mighty 
man and shepherd; he lived beyond the mountains of Kara-Kitai and raled 
over a village called Karakorum and over a people called Krit or Merkit, 
who were Nestorian Christians. . . The Uighurs who live between the 
Christians and the Saracens learned from them to believe in one God... 
the town of Karakorum is to a certain extent their territory . .. the 
Mongols have taken over their script and almost all Nestorians know it 
too. The Uighurs are of medium height as we are; their language is the 
source and origin of the Turkish and Coman language...” 
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Here Rubruk, who possessed a remarkable philological talent, clearly 
recognised the affinity of Turkic languages. 


Later, when Islam became the dominant religion of the area, the Uighur 
script has been abandoned and replaced by the Arabic. Probably one of 
the last remarks of its current use may be found at Clavijo: “The country 
of Samarkand is called Mongolia and the language spoken here is 
Mongolian . .. The script used in Samarkand is different from Persian 
and those on the southern bank of the Oxus are unable to read it. It is 
the Mongolian script and Timur has scribes who can write and read it 
fluently...” 


The Uighurs have retained their Moslem faith until the present times. 
But, since mid-nineteenth century, Russian and Chinese interests clashed 
over their territory. In 1871, the Russians occupied Kuldzha, the only 
place in East Turkestan ever occupied by a Western power. After 10 years 
however, Kuldzha was restored to the Chinese and consequently a large 
number of Uighurs fled to Russia, where Islam, by that time, had better 
conditions of existence. 


Under the Soviet régime the infiltration continued, especially as the 
Chinese power in the 1920s was in a state of disintegration. This resulted 
in a factual Russian Protectorate over the territory in 1933-43, when the 
Chinese Governor acted as a prolonged arm of the Soviets. It was only 
after 1943-44, that the Chinese Central Government re-established their 
control over Sinkiang. Stalin during his negotiations with Chiang Kai-shek 
strongly advocated Russian cultural and economic interests in Sinkiang. 
During and after these negotiations the Soviet Union instigated and 
supported a revolt in the three northern regions, the Ili, Tarbagatai and 
Altai. The revolt was defeated by Chinese forces, but the rebels were able 
to maintain themselves with Russian help till 1949, when the Communist 
Government brought Sinkiang again under Chinese control. | 


By then, there were several Russian consulates in the country and later 
a special USSR Cultural Mission and a Sinkiang Branch of the Soviet- 
Chinese Friendship Association were added to the instruments of Soviet 
policy. 

The Soviet Union could easily use the local nationalities in Central 
Asia and the Kazakhstan as spearhead of her penetration. Apart from the 
Uighurs, there are also considerable numbers of Kazakhs, Kirghis, Tadjiks 
and Dungans on both sides of the frontier. 


The Moslems in Sinkiang, who represent an overwhelming majority 
of the population of about 5,000,000, developed a strong anti-Chinese 
altitude and a distinct feeling of affinity with their relatives and co-believers 
on the other side. 

To meet this China introduced recently a “new language” for the 
Sinkiang Uighurs and Kazakhs, giving them a new and easy script of 
their own and making them less dependent on Chinese language and 
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script, in order to divert their sympathies from the USSR (where such 
language and script already existed). 

We may or may not believe the “Secret History” in saying that the 
old Uighurs accepted voluntarily the Mongol domination. The same 
applies to the modern Uighurs and their present masters. As in all other 
Moslem areas, nationalism is growing rapidly in both parts of Turkestan 
bringing, together with the tension between the two giant powers, this 
forgotten country again in the limelight. 


[Edgar Knobloch, born in Czechoslovakia, has published several books 
and contributed to many journals. He specialises in Asian matters.] 
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THE INVASION OF ENGLAND, 1910 
by Minna Weinstein 


66 HE fundamental question is that of invasion. Is invasion of these 
: fee possible?” This was the query placed before the British 

` people—or at any rate, that part of the British public which took 
the halfpenny Daily Mail—on 10 March 1906. By that year, the challenge 
_ of the German Empire to Britain’s long-standing dominion of the seas was 
manifest even to the readers of the cheap press. An invasion alarm, making 
only a tentative appearance about 1904, gained increased momentum as 
1914 approached. To the degree that an unorganized agitation can have 
a focal point, Alfred Harmsworth’s Daily Mail holds that place. Initiated 
in 1896, the paper moved to the front ranks of the London dailies after 
1900. Sensational, often inaccurate, and Jaden with endless features to 
- boost circulation, the Daily Mail was violently chauvinistic. More 
important, it was predictably successful, and its achievements made for 
numerous imitators, none of them so much read and wondered at as the 
Mail, however. ‘ 

Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, later Viscount Northcliffe, had 
- more than compensated for a lack of formal schooling with a remarkable 
knack for printing what the public would buy. He controlled the Daily 
Mirror, the Observer, the Daily Mail, and the periodical Answers. In 
1908 came a personal triumph he had worked toward for several years— 
he bought the Times. He was the mysterious “Mer. X.”, the anonymous 
owner of that doughty London journal. Northcliffe’s affections and time, 
however, were spent most on the Daily Mail, and it was the Mail which 
carried the majority of the “stunts” which served to make this the paper 
most read by Englishmen. Northcliffe’s Mail proclaimed in gaudy head- 
lines and alluring prose a ready and easy way to wealth: Ideal Homes 
competitions, garden contests, prizes for the best cooks in the kingdom, 
£10,000 to the first man to fly from London to Manchester, cash prizes for 
jingles and riddles. But hidden among the trivia and inane amusement 
was another theme—one which no Edwardian gentleman of courage could 
ignore. Along with the opportunities to riches, Northcliffe devised a 
circulation booster that could not fail: a Germany to hate and fear. In 
July, 1904, the Daily Mail editorialized ominously: 

There can be no doubt that Germany is arming herself with 
patience, calculating and laborious perseverance, for the day when 
she shall at last feel ready to throw down the gauntlet in the face 
of England. Germany is of those that look, meditate, and prepare 
before they leap, in order that they need have to leap only once. 

As early as 1899, the Daily Mail had been suggesting that Germany 
might well become England’s enemy. It published reports of a growing 
Anglophobia in Germany; it serialized William Le Queux’s panicky novel 
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The Invasion of 1910; and when the socialist Robert Blatchford announced 
his apostasy from the pacifism of his youth, the testament was published 
in the Mai. Northcliffe kept the German peril to the front, but, without, 
says biographer Hamilton Fyfe, “letting it detract attention from horse- 
racing, football, cricket, and other diversions.” 

It is difficult to gauge Northcliffe’s sincerity as he fanned the xenophobia 
of the British public. There can be no doubt that much of this was merely 
another stunt. The German threat was presented with no more enthusiasm 
than the contests and jingles—though that was quite a Jot. On the other 
hand, there was his declaration when he had purchased the Times: “I 
shall leave the Editor unrestricted control, unless he should—which is 
quite incredible—fail to warn the British people of the coming German 
peril. I insist on that duty being discharged.” R. Macnair Wilson reports 
that when the Daily Mail came out in support of compulsory military 
service, Northcliffe himself received “more than 5,000 abusive and 
threatening letters” in one week. But these 5,000 letters did indicate 5,000 
readers. Northcliffe would be willing to have a man spend his halfpenny 
to argue with the paper, so long as he parted with the coin. 

Whatever the motivation, the Daily Mail continued its warnings of 
invasion. The paper agreed that Britain’s navy was adequate, but insisted 
that superiority on the seas alone was insufficient to protect the country. 
The Mail wanted an army—an army which could fight off the invaders 
who could presumably be landed while the navy was patrofling other 
waters. For, they said, “a smaller fleet might gain a local command of a 
particular sea for a brief period, sufficiently long, however, to admit the 
landing of a powerful army”. The army they wanted should be large— 
at least half a million men—and have an even greater potential strength to 
be provided by a trained reserve force. Northoliffe advocated compulsory 
military service, thereby making common cause with Lord Roberts, the 
president of the National Service League, and adding a distinguished name 
to the roster of Daily Mail supporters. 

Since 1905, Lord Roberts had devoted his prestige and energy to the 
cause of national service for home defence. He was not particularly 
concerned about the identity of the potential enemy; Germany, France, or 
Russia, “Bobs”? wanted England ready to resist any invader. In 1894, he 
had written a commendatory note to adventure writer William Le Queux, 
who ‘had published it as a preface to his novel The Great War in England 
in 1897. This was Le Queux’s first invasion book, written, he said, at the 
suggestion of Alfred Harmsworth. The villain of this piece is not the 
Kaiser, for it is with the indispensable aid of Germany that British forces 
are able to push back into the sea the invading armies of France and 
Russia. 

William Le Queux had been born in 1864, the eldest son of a Frenchman 
who had fought in 1870. This and the dates of publication of his more 
than one hundred novels are almost the only verifiable facts of his life. 
There is an “official biography,” written by a worshipful friend, which is 
a nightmare for the historian. There are countless tantalizing anecdotes 
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which tell of Le Queux’s acquaintance with royalty and with officials highly 
placed in several governments. But never a date, and seldom a name, is 
given. Le Queux came to England, the home of his mother, after studying 
in Italy and France. He worked as a reporter for several provincial 
newspapers until he achieved some success as a novelist with Guilty Bonds, 
which established the genre that would make him famous. A story of 
intrigue and mystery, it developed the by now familiar character of the 
sophisticated detective who succeeded by means of his talent for observation 
and his association with the underworld. Le Queux’s popularity was such 
that the Princess of Wales, later Queen Alexandra referred to him as her 
favourite writer. With the money from his early works, he travelled 
abroad gathering colour for future books. He acted as foreign 
correspondent in Southern Europe for British papers and for a time was 
in the employ of the New York Herald. 
Le Queux, was, so he said (though discreetly), a confidante to royalty. 
. His biographer, Norman St. B. Sladen, reports a conversation between 
Le Queux and the Czar of Russia. “You have written a book,” said 
Nicholas, “warning us that war will come between Genmany and England. 
It was sent to me from London. I may tell you that I agree entirely with 
Lord Roberts. Germany is preparing for war and Britain turns a blind 
eye to everything.” Le Queux was given the Order of the Crown of Italy 
by King Victor Emmanuel for having written favourably about his country, 
and he was permitted by King Nicholas of Montenegro to go into the 
wilds of Northern Albania, where he was the guest of the dreaded tribal 
chieftain Vatt Menashi. For this feat (reports the biography), Le Queux 
received the Order of Danilo from Nicholas. He was remembered each 
year on his birthday by King Peter of Serbia with the gift of 2,000 
cigarettes bearing the royal seal. Queen Elizabeth of Rumania played the 
organ for him. But the activity that meant the most to him was the one 
he could not speak of at all—his “unofficial’ secret service work on 
behalf of his adopted country. 
Le Queux said that he wrote primarily to pay for this patriotic service. 
“I can only say that in addition to endeavouring to work in the interests 
of my King and country, as every man should, I have at times tried to 
entertain them with healthy, if exciting, fiction.” It was by means of this 
“healthy fiction” that Le Queux tried to warn Britain of the grave danger 
lurking in her very midst. He learned “through a friend who was an official 
in the Kaiser’s Spy Bureau” of a dastardly plot to conquer Britain. There 
was a great network of German espionage in England preparing the way 
for invasion. He tried to alert the people, but his efforts were met with the 
same indifference that greeted Lord Northcliffe’s claim. The role of Cass- 
andra was a weary one, albeit well-paid. 
In 1906, Le Queux published a graphic account of an imaginary German 
attack on Britain. The Invasion of 1910, first printed in the Daily Mail, 
‘had been carefully planned by Le Queux with the technical assistance 
of several naval and military experts. 
Before putting pen to paper, it was necessary to reconnoitre 
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carefully the whole of England from the Thames to the Tyne. This 
J did by means of a motorcar, travelling 10,000 miles ... Each town, 
all the points of vantage, military positions, all the available landing- 
places on the coast, all railway connections, and telephone and 
telegraph communications, were carefully noted for future reference. 

Fortunately for England the “future reference” was only this best-selling 
novel and not an invasion of his own. 

On March 15, 1905, there was an attempt in the House of Commons 
to interfere with publication of the book. Le Queux reports: 

Mr. R. C. Lehmann, who asked a question of the Prime Minister, 
declared that it was ‘calculated to prejudice our relations with the 
other Powers,’ while Sir H. CampbeH-Bannerman, in a subsequent 
letter apologising to me for condemning in the House a work he had 
not read, repeated that it was likely to ‘produce irritation abroad 
and might conceivably alarm the more ignorant public at home.’ 

All attempts to quiet Le Queux were unsuccessful for his determination 
fed on the indifference of his countrymen. The Invasion of 1910 was 
translated, according to its author, into French, Spanish, Danish, Russian, 
Italian, and Japanese. The book was rendered into German, put into a 
handsome gift binding, and presented to German schoolboys as an end of 
year prize. Total sales purportedly reached over one million copies. 

Repeating his performance of 1894 when the fictional enemies had been 
France and Russia, Lord Roberts wrote a testimonial which is printed with 
the book recommending it “to the perusal of every one who has the welfare 
of the British Empire at heart.” 

The Invasion of 1910 is replete with maps which picture such things as 
the German points of embarkation, the battle of Sheffield, and London 
after the bombardment. The attack came on Sunday, September 2nd. 
The earliest indication of something amiss was the breakdown of com- 
munication in Britain. The next day London was in hysteria; the banks 
had closed and the Stock Exchange was in panic. The War Office was 
all confusion and totally unable to mobilize. The enemy had landed at 
Weybourne Hoope, the spot where Philip Is Armada had been expected. 
The navy, totally unaware of the German manoeuvring, had been 
floundering about in the fog off the east coast. Not until Wednesday night 
were defense plans readied and put into operation. By this time Parliament 
had been forced to evacuate to Bristol, and London was being pillaged 
by mobs, but, happily, the rowdies were not British. They were Russians, 
Poles, Austrians, and Swedes—‘those aliens whom we had so long 
welcomed and pampered in our midst . . . ”—moradized the French bom 
Le Queux. Very shortly, London lay at the feet of the Germans, The 
city was sacked and the Lord Mayor held in house arrest. Once London 
had fallen, it became known how extensive the German spy network had 
been. Needless to say, the British rallied and on October 12th, the Germans 
holding the capital were massacred. This was a costly victory with the 
British poorer by five hundred million pounds and irreparably weakened 
in morale. 
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One of the most interesting aspects of Le Quenx’s history is the way 
in which he reportedly got information. ‘Apparently there was no need 
for him to steal into German offices or to write invasion plans on his 
shirt cuff with invisible ink. Materials came to him. One day in the 
summer of 1908, Le Queux received a message to go to Zurich where 
important information would be turned over to him. There he met a 
friend “who happened to be a high functionary in Germany, and closely 
associated with the Kaiser,” and who gave him a report of a secret Council 
held in June at Potsdam. Le Queux tumed the material over to some 
friends including Roberts and Northcliffe, but nothing came of this, and 
he determined to write a novel including the Kaiser’s speech at Potsdam. 
“He showed the speech and the opening chapters . . to publisher Eveleigh 
Nash—it was locked in his draw in his offices at Covent Garden.” When 
the drawer was opened several days later, the documents had disappeared. 
Le Queux eventually published excerpts from the supposed speech in 
Things I Know and a fuller account in German Spies in England which 
appeared after the war had begun. 

The Potsdam episode opens with the arrival of the Kaiser in naval 
dress looking “pale, determined, and somewhat nervous ... ” Included 
in the assembled group were representatives of the Federal States, the 
chiefs of the military forces, and Prince Henry of Prussia (“a clever 
man whom I know personally’). The Emperor spoke for two hours on 
Germany’s future. After first acknowledging God as “a great and true 
ally of the House of Hohenzollern,” the Kaiser discussed the problems 
which beset his nation. He recognized the error of trying to use peaceful 
means to obtain the best interests of Germany and promised that hence- 
forth war would be his weapon. Now, Germany’s great and true ally has 
come to her aid with Count Zeppelin’s invention and this will be the 
instrument to bring Germany to her rightful place—“uber alles”. 

Then the Kaiser introduced the subject on everyone’s mind—Britain 
had declared that she would build two ships for each German vessel, It 
is clear that Germany’s only recourse is to invade the British Isles. He 
announced the plans, already underway, for accomplishing what Napoleon 
had been unable to do. Then, to inspire his audience to the glorious 
chailenge that lay ahead, he recalled the words of another great German. 

Do you remember, my Generals, what our never-to-be-forgotten 
Field-Marshall Gebhard Lebrecht von Blucher exclaimed, when 
looking from the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral upon the vast 
metropolis at his feet? It was short, and to the point. “What a 
splendid city to sack!’ 

This remarkable documeat goes on describing the German intelligence 
system in Europe and North America and the plans for conquering the 
world and establishing German hegemony. (But apparently no one paid 
heed for in the 1915 German Spies in England, Le Queux complains that 
nothing availed. He was forced instead to resort to the “insidious form of 
fiction” to bring the danger to the people.) He pays tribute to the Daily 
Mail as the “only organ of the Press which recognized the spy-peril ...” 
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And he repeats the charge of Teutonic barbarism. “There is, au fond, an 
inherent brutality in the German character which the saving grace of the 
art of music has never destroyed...” 

A somewhat more substantial response was granted Guy du Maurier’s 
one contribution to the literature of invasion alarm. The py An 
Englishman's Home was able to arouse the excitement and patriotic 
fervour that Le Queux and the Daily Mail bad aimed for. Its success was 
such that it could compete at the box-office with Barrie’s popular W hat 
Every Woman Knows. The play opened at Wyndham’s Theatre on 
January 27th in 1909. By the 29th, the play had an advance sale running 
through April, and there was talk of having a second company in another 
London theatre. The Daily Mail on January 30th, commented on the 
“extraordinary influence” of An Englishman's Home and noted that “Mr. 
Houston, one of Mr. Curzon’s [the manager of Wyndham’s] secretaries 
and an experienced playgoer, after seeing [it] on the first night, on 
Thursday morning wrote to his jocal rifle club to be enrolled as a mem 

Major Guy du Maurier was a professional soldier who died in France 
in 1916. He was the son of George du Maurier, the artist and author of 
Trilby, and brother of the prominent actor Sir Gerald du Maurier. Early 
in 1909, Gerald came across a play which his brother, then in Africa, 
had written and left in London. Gerald gave the work a title and produced 
it himself. For the first few performances the author remained anonymous 
and the playbill assigned the drama to “A Patriot”. ‘According to his 
novelist niece, Daphne du Maurier, Guy’s first knowledge of his success 
came when’ “from all over the world telegrams and messages of 
congratulations poured in to him...” Haldane and Lord Roberts were 
among those who wrote to him, and one London paper reported that the 
theatre was mobbed for hours before each performance and the end of 
each act a veritable bedlam as “the audience applaud[ed] and cheer[ed] 
with a unanimity and vehemence without parallel in the history of the 
British stage”. 

An Englishman's Home is a crude, though obviously effective, melodrama 
depicting the fatal complacence of an average British family and the 
danger to England which apathy can bring. The characters are stereotyped, 
almost caricatured, citizens who tease and comp while the enemy sweep 
over England. The hero is Mr. Brown, a red-faced, harumphing, petit 
bourgeois; the scene is set in tle playroom of the Brown family home in 
Essex and opens with the family and some of their friends discussing 
yesterday’s football match. When someone raises the question of the 
propriety of heckling the referee at a match, Mr. Brown says: 

The right of every Englishman to express his approval or 
disapproval with the work of those who are in a sense servants of 
the public is a principle with which I am in complete sympathy. 
We—er—are a free people, and we should never neglect an 
opportunity for impressing that fact on—er—those who may be 
inclined to doubt it. 

Mr. Brown does not shed his pompous confidence until the soldiers of 
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Prince Yoland of the Nearland Cavalry carry him off to die—technically a 
spy because he fired a gun while in civilian clothes. 

In the first scene, the entry of young Paul, dressed as a Volunteer, is 
greeted with laughter and jeers of “Kitchener”. Mr. Brown pronounces the 
Volunteer movement a tendency to “militarism”. The country is in no 
danger; the fleet is the impregnable barrier to invasion. Act I closes with 
the triumphal entrance of Prince Yoland; this Englishman’s home will be 
company headquarters. 

Du Maurier’s play shares certain elements with other portrayals of the 
invasion of Britain: the foolish unawareness of the English characters; 
the inability of the defenders to organize until much precious time is lost; 
the civilized behaviour of the enemy (unless they were German); and the 
bumbling inadequacy of the Volunteers. The following exchange takes 
place between Captain Finch of the English Volunteers and two of his 
subordinates. A soldier has entered the room and casually mentions that 
the roof is afire. 

Finch. The roof! Who set fire to it? 

Colour Sgt. The enemy, sir—shell fire. 

Finch. Well, put it out. 

Jackson. We’ve tried to—jolly hard; but weve only got one pail and 
a water-jug, and we're getting the water out of a cistern. And the cistern 
is nearly empty, and the fire doesn’t seem to mind it much. 

Finch. But, look here, you know what’ll happen if you can’t put it out? 

Jackson. Well, I suppose it will go on burning. 

Lord Roberts’ enthusiasm was to have been expected. 

An Englishman’s Home aroused the interest of the public in home 
defense particularly after the press adopted its theme to initiate a campaign 
encouraging enlistment in the Territoriais. Everyone paid tribute to 
du Maurier’s work as the major impetus to recruitment, and even The 
Spectator, which did not entirely approve of all this sensationalism, 
admitted that what “sombre speeches and grave warnings” could not 
accomplish ‘thas been brought about by a melodrama at a London 
theatre”. But the excitement could not last. After an excellent run, the 
play closed on June 19th. It had not been mentioned in the newspapers 
since March, when it had been replaced by the debate over the 
Dreadnought race with Germany. Du Maurier’s work joined that of the 
others who, for whatever reason, had tried to rouse England. It was not 
possible to sustain public fear when there was no physical danger. 

Many Englishmen probably shared the opinion of F. W. Hirst who, in 
The Six Panics, pointed the finger at the press, accusing it of deliberately 
fomenting hysteria. Bakfour’s announcement that Germany would soon 
have more Dreadnoughts than Britain inspired a “Disgusted Welshman” 
to write to The Spectator on April 3, 1909: “I thank you for jetting the 
secret out. You have proved conclusively that England intends to invade 
Germany”. The Contemporary Review published an article in January, 
1910 “About German Spies” and blamed the Daily Mail and the National 
Service League for poisoning relations between Britain and Germany. The 
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Review used the most effective counter-attack: ridicule. The number of 
German spies, who were, the alarmists said, all trained soldiers, was 
tabulated. They totalled as many as 350,000. And a detter from a member 
of the National Service League, which had been written to the Standard, 
was reproduced. 

Sir—The following incident, which took place a short time ago, 
may prove of interest to the readers of this journal: — 

A gentleman with a thorough knowledge of the German language 
was having luncheon at a restaurant in London, and sitting at the 
next table to him was a foreigner, who, speaking in German in an 
undertone (which, nevertheless, my friend was able to hear), addressed 
the waiter who was attending him as follows: — 

. ‘Where do you mobilise?’ 
Answer: ‘Sheerness’. 


My friend thought this somewhat strange and startling, so decided 
to try the same question himself, which he did the following day at 
another restaurant, and got the reply— 

‘Chatham’. 


But to the average Briton the possibility of invasion seemed so remote 
and the British naval power so sure that such fears could be swept aside. 
The public gave them a hearing and then forgot them. But lethargy is not 
the sole explanation for the fate of those who wanted to alert the nation. 
For along with the legitimate desire for preparedness which Lord Roberts 
exemplified came the stories of a horde of German spies infiltrating all 
of British life. Le Queux’s tales, purportedly based on fact, of suave young 
men capturing the hearts of M.P.’s daughters in order to overhear 
important conversations or of insurance agents collecting secret documents 
with the premiums were just too implausible. Their only lasting effect 
may have been to accustom Englishmen to the idea of a brutal Hun and 
help to give credence to the atrocity stories that appeared during the war. 
The Daily Mail, punctuating as it did, reports of a grave German peril with 
the scores of the cricket match, robbed itself of a judicial audience. In 
1914, the Mail published a volume of “Scare-mongerings” taken from its 
pages. The fact that it was proved right was a melancholy justification 
for what it chose to call far-sightedness. 

This perhaps helps to explain the impact of An Englishman’s Home. 
Du Maurier had not posited any specific enemy, though some assumed 
it to be Germany. He did not have England fall victim to conspiracy; 
there were no furtive spies, no monocled diplomats, no megatomaniac 
foreigners. Du Maurier had not written for publication, and the play 
had been produced without his knowledge or permission. It had a sincerity 
which all of the others, with the exception of Lord Roberts’ letters, lacked. 
The sincerity of du Maurier, the audacity of the Daily Mail, and the 
precious imaginings of Le Queux did not convince very many that there 
were spies in England. The invasion of English creditability was no more 
successful than the German invasion of England. 
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THREE THEMES IN THE ’NINETIES SHORT STORY 
by Derek Stanford 





HE themes most frequently met with in the ’nineties short story are 
three: the life of sex, the life of art, bohemian and declassé 
existence. i 
The most significant element in the treatment of the first—that which 
gives it, in Henry James’s phrase, the sense of a “larger latitude’’—is the 
new image of woman just then emerging. No longer part of her lord and 
master’s chattels, no longer a slave to the masculine mind and will, she is 
seen asa creature with resources of her own, equal if not superior to man 
in strength, tenacity and cunning. 
‘ And what is remarkable about this new image is the faith placed in it 
by the women short-storyists whatever their relations to the feminist 
movement. In the work of Ella D’Arcy and George Egerton (a convenient 
pseudonym for a thrice-married female author) one is given, so to speak, 
the heads and tails, the black and the white side of the feminine psyche. 
For George Egerton woman is the new hero of fiction, the daring champion 
of liberty and passion. Egerton writes as a literary sufragette, very much 
romantically in love with her bold and beautiful espousers of freedom. 
If it were not for affection “‘that crowning disability of my sex”, a preg- 
nant wife tells her passing lover, “we women would master the world. I 
tell you men would be no match for us. At heart, we care nothing for 
laws, nothing for systems. All your elaborately reasoned codes for con- 
trolling morals or men do not weigh a jot with us against an impulse, an 
instinct. We learn these things from you, you tamed, amenable animals; 
they are not natural to us. It is a wise disposition of providence that this 
untameableness of ours is corrected by our affections. We forge our own 
chains in a moment of softness, and then (bitterly) we may as well wear 
them with a good grace. Perhaps many of our seeming contradictions are 
only the outward evidences of inward chafing . . . the qualities that go to 
make a Napoleon—superstition, want of honour, disregard of opinion and 
the eternal J—are oftener to be found in a woman than a man. Lucky for 
the world perhaps that all these attributes weigh as nothing in the balance 
with the need to love # she be a good woman, to be loved if she is of 
coarser fibre.’”! 
No such glamorous rhetoric of emancipation passes the lips of Ella 
D’Arcy’s women who are mostly shown as cold, trite, and empty, but 
with a persistent strength of cunning. In nine-tenths of her fiction it is 


1 A Cross Line (Keynotes, 1894). 
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woman who is the villain of the piece. Her favourite theme was unhappy 
marriage, and she sent her lovers to the altar “as if their blood was to be 
shed”. As a female commentator has herself remarked, “Unlike many 
men authors of the period, who portrayed gentle feminity trampled by 
the male’s unprincipled brutality, Miss D’Arcy showed the superior and 
well-intentioned man caught in the snares of a designing or stupid woman. 
For all that was wrong in these marriages the blame rested on the 
heroine’s drooping shoulders” 3 

The theme of woman’s sexual freedom is burdened in Egerton’s short- 
stories by a narcisstic sentimentality. She delights in drawing her heroines 
as free, untramelled spirits of the air; then promptly proceeds to cripple 
them by telling the reader, admiringly, how kind and warm-heartedly 
thoughtful they are; ministering angels of charity, in fact, though unbound 
by their religious sisters’ vows of obedience and chastity. No such nice 
consideration fetters the trivial though terrible harpies one encounters in 
Ella D’Arcy’s tales. Detached, analytical and merciless, she presents without 
comment her empty-headed women who ruthlessly exploit and destroy 
their men. The conclusion of her short story A Marriage* has all of 
Maupassant’s famous “cruel point”. A wife and a woman friend are busy 
choosing material for a dress: 

“I do think the green quite heavenly, Mini, in colour,” she repeated, 
holding a scrap up at arm’s length, so that the lamp light might slant 
over it; “and yet the black is a softer, richer silk, and would make up 
awfully well with jet trimmings, as you say. I don’t know which I 
had better have.” 
Then comes the sound of her sick and unloved husband’s cough as he 
descends the stairs from his study: 
“After all,” she said in her curious drawling voice, “it would be 
more prudent, I suppose, to decide on the black.” 

Writing side by side in the same magazines, these two short-storyists 
must have left many a contemporary reader (particularly of the weaker 
male sex) puzzling more fatuously upon the time-honoured “enigma of 
woman”. 

But both these women short-storyists, in their treatment of the theme 
of sex, pale before the work of Hubert Crackanthorpe. Beside the brilliant 
incisive writing of this young author, who committed suicide at the age 
of 26, the realism of George Egerton and Ella D’Arcy appears sadly 
stereotyped. In the first, there is a kind of feminist romanticism distorting 
both judgment and observation—an audacity disturbed by feverish propa- 
ganda. In the second, the limiting factor is a sort of pragmatic realism— 


2 The Beardsley Period by Osbert Burdett. 
3 4 iad in Yellow: The Yellow Book & us Contributors by Katherine Lyon Mix 


4 Modern Instances, 1898. 
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a doctrinaire vision of human behaviour applied too literally to every 
situation. 

Crackanthorpe, for all the “‘juvenility of his candour’,’ recognized the 
danger of the latter approach. “There is,” he wrote in The Yellow Book, 
“but scanty merit in the mere selection of any particular subject, however 
engenious or daring it may appear at first sight . . . a man is not an artist, 
simply because he writes about heredity or the demi-monde . . . to calla 
spade a spade requires no extraordinary literary gift . . . the essential is 
contained in the frank, fearless acceptance by every man of his entire 
artistic temperament, with its qualities and its flaws”.6 It was this reserva- 
tion which gave Crackanthorpe’s stories their fuller sensibility, their wider 
vision. 


Maupassant provided him with the ground-plan; but this he modified 
according to the more flexible insights of his own nature. A besetting 
obsession of the French mind has often been its trust in la logique: the 
extension of a train of reasoning, a rational theory, to its extreme con- 
clusions. Given la Rochefoucauld’s master-key of cynicism, it was inevit- 
able that, sooner or later, someone should apply its workings to the theme 
of sex in fiction. This is exactly what Maupassant does; and in so doing 
he makes of many of his characters, not men and women but mere sex- 
machines. 

It is not that Crackanthorpe, by contrast, induges in any optimistic 
flights of humanity’s final free-will. As much as Maupassant he would 
seem to believe in “the irresistable force of circumstance”. As the re- 
viewer Le Gallienne expressed it, commenting on Crackanthorpe’s first 
volume Wreckage (1893): 

The poor woman who has just left her drunken husband hugging 
a prostitute at the public house, will, for a little while, resist the 
temptation that offers her starving baby a little food, but in the end 
she gives in to the little man who tempts her as she stands looking 
over the bridge into the river; the drunken wife has her moments of 
remorseful love, but she will go on drinking; the successful sharper’s 
wife may despise him in her heart but when he comes home with 
six hundred odd pounds she must go on “loving” him.” 

Here, instead of the French “‘traite principal” of sex is necessity pre- 
sented in different guises. We mostly do what we have to do—we accept 
what fate imposes on us; but the fate to which we resign ourselves is 
different for each one of us; and within each respective fate there are still 
contending factors and limited choices. 


During his brief life-time Crackanthorpe appeared to many as ‘“‘the 


3 Last Studies by Hubert Crackanthorpe, with an Introduction by Henry James, 1897 
6 “Reticence in Literature” (The Yellow Book, Vol. W). 
7 Retrospective Review: A Literary Log 1891-95 (1896). 
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young hope of English realism”; and of alt the short-storyists of the 
’nineties his tales would best bear complete reprinting. 

Seduction, prostitution, animal magnetism, the sudden change of a per- 
sonality under the impact or revelation of sex, the state of concubinage, 
the social status of the divorcee, and even alcoholism in marriage—the 
*nineties short-storyists treat of all these: the first generation of English 
writers completely to ignore the taboo of silence. 

It is, pre-eminently, the old master—the old pretender, as H. G. Wells 
called him—the venerable, subtle, convoluted Henry James who set down 
the problems of the author in society with a fine complex lucidity in his 
tales. 

In the preface to the New York edition of the volume entitled The 
Lesson of the Master, he tells how its four stories (three of which ap- 
peared in The Yellow Book®) have in common “some noted adventure, 
some felt embarrassment, some extreme prediction of the artist enamoured 
ot perfection, ridden by his idea or paying for his sincerity’’!° They deal, 
as the critic Matthiessen has said, ‘with the split between life and art”;!! 
and if to more activist-minded readers “the choice that [James] insists 
upon between the world and the supremely exacting mistress of art may 
sound curiously dated”’,!? it is not necessarily in error on that charge. 

The invitation by Henry Harland, editor of The Yellow Book, to con- 
tribute to his “small square lemon-coloured quarterly’? appeared as a 
stimulating welcoming gesture to the scrupulous author in his fifties who 
was finding a number of doors no longer open. James’ own rhetorical 
gratitude—a kind of inimitable aesthetic gush, if gush can be sincere, as 
his clearly was—is worth reproducing for its own sake, and for its expres- 
sion of the possibilities which he felt inherent in the situation: 

I was invited, and all urgently, to contribute to the first number, 
and was regaled with the golden truth that my composition might 
absolutely assume, might shamelessly parade in, its own organic 
form. It was disclosed to me, wonderfuily, that—so golden the air 
pervading the enterprise—any projected contribution might conform, 
not only unchallenged but by the circumstances itself the more 
esteemed, to its own true intelligent nature. For any idea I might 
wish to express I might have space, in other words, elegantly to ex- 
press it—an offered licence that, on the spot, opened up the millenium 


8 Wid. 
9 The Daath of the Lion (1894), The Coxon Fund (1894), The Next Time (1895). 
10 Tha Art of the Novel: Critical Prefaces by Henry James, 1935. 


11 Henry James: Stories of Writers and Artists edited with an Introduction by 
F. O. Matthieson. 


12 Told. 
13 Preface to The Lesson of the Master (The Art of the Novel by Henry James). 
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to the short story.!+ 


In his time an indefatigable diner-out, a country house week-ender, a 
spender of leisure, James came to see, as the years unrolled, that even 
the gracious allurements of society, as well as its cruder temptation, pub- 
licity, represented a danger to the artist and his art. It is not poverty and 
neglect that literally kills the newly celebrated Neil Paraday in The Death 
of the Lion but fame with its asphyxiating embrace. The group of stories 
in The Lesson of the Master combine a kind of divine anecdotage, a blend 
of infinitely bland gossip, with enacted manifestos of single-mindedness— 
credos of the utmost commitment. 


If the short-storyists of the ’nineties regarded the life of art as a beau 
ideal, they recognized only too well its often dehumanizing demands, No 
writers have described better the see-saw between felicity and frustration 
which this mode of existence tends to produce. George Gissing in Com- 
rades in Arms! and Hubert Crackanthorpe in A Conflict of Egoisms'* 
both described the emotional debate between the call of domesticity and 
the claims of a literary calling. Particularly in the latter story does one 
find a dramatic analysis of the terrible selfishness or self-obsession which 
the inward-turning imagination produces almost as a by-produce, an oc- 
` cupational disease of the creative mind. In much the same way in George 
Egerton, the pride of authorship felt by her New Women is seen as being 
subtly at war with the old-fashioned feminine sensibility which her inde- 
pendent mental Amazons in part, at least, consciously scorn. In her tale 
The Spell of the White Elf'7 the woman author goes out and earns the 
household income by a career in journalism while her husband stays at 
home, runs the house and looks after the garden. It is, perhaps, significant 
that the woman is barren, desires a child, eventually adopts one, and finds 
herself jealous of an old servant more ready than her with an instinctive 
gift of baby-talk. The servant, Belinda, in turn is jealous of the husband 
who somehow possesses a temperamental stock of baby lore: “Master 
worritted in and out, an interfered with everything, she never seen a man 
as knew so much about babies, not for one as ever ’ad one of ’is own”. 
In keeping with advanced opinion of the time, George Egerton’s authoress 
prides herself on being free of the shackles of religion; but for all her 
certitude on this point is reluctant to have her adopted infant brought up 
purely to negative beliefs. The child is therefore taught its simple prayers 
at her husband’s knee, since he is not “emancipated” like her. 


The dialectic of the woman’s divided nature is clearly felt in the follow- 
ing words: 


14 Preface to The Lesson of the Master (The Art of the Novel by Henry James). 
1$ Human Odds and Ends, 1898. 

16 Wreckage, 1893. 

17 Keynotes, 1894. 
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“You see (half hesitatingly) I have more brains, or at least more 
intellectuality than my husband, and in that case one is apt to under- 
value simpler, perhaps greater, qualities. That came home to me, and 
I began to cry; I don’t know why, and he lifted me up, and I think I 
said something of the kind to him . . . we got nearer to one another 
someway. He said it was unlucky to cry over a child.” 

But no collection of short stories by a “nineties author deals more 
authentically with the life of art than Arthur Symon’s volume Spiritual 
Adventures, published in 1905—a late-ripening fruit from the fin-de- 
siécle tree. 

The arch-modernist Ezra Pound held it in the highest esteem, describ- 
ing the contents as “ʻa series of studies in special sensibility”. “As culture,” 
he asserted, “this book is worth all the freudian tosh in existence.” 

Like Pater’s Imaginary Portraits, Spiritual Adventures constitute a set 
of “studies in strange souls’.!9 They are highly evocative accounts of 
persons unadjusted to reality who, to make life endurable, must interpose 
their own vision of the world between themselves and existence. In three 
stories out of the eight, this vision is the vision of art—of painting in The 
Death of Peter Wayderlin, of acting in Esther Kahn, of music in Christian 
Travalga. But the vision is never an entirely happy one, and the chinks 
through which reality enters, or the self-incarceration which it produces 
when it more successfully seals off the person, make the book an imposing 
record of the restless nature of the artistic mind. 

The pianist Christian Travalga turns back from a perspective of love 
which he views as a prison (“Woman, as he saw her, is the beast of prey: 
rapacious of affection, time, money, all the flesh and all the soul, one’s 
nerves, one’s attention, pleasure, duty, art itself’) to his music, which 
presents itself as just another captivity. (“After all, he considered, what 
was he? Caged already, for another kind of slavery, the prisoner of his 
own fingers, as they worked, independently of himself, mechanically, 
doing their so many miles of promenade over the piano.”) The escape 
from reality is all too complete. The last strands connecting the outside 
world are severed. The notes of music begin to assume a visual existence 

. and Travalga goes mad. 

Just the reverse of such a fate is that of the painter in The Death of 
Peter Waydelin, a curious amalgam-image of Aubrey Beardsley and Tou- 
louse Lautrec. Far from shrinking from reality, Waydelin immerses him- 
self in “the destructive element” in order to come nearer the themes of 
his art. Consumptive (as was Beardsley) he marries a music-hall model 
and lives a kind of submerged existence, shut off from his kind, beyond 
the point of return. “I have been living,” he tells his narrator who comes 
to see him when he is dying, “systemmatically, not as a stranger in a 
foreign country which he stares at over his Baedeker, but as like a native 


18 Guide to Kuichur (1938). 
19 A limited edition title by Symons, 19 . 
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as I could, and with no return ticket in my pocket.” 

Nor is this degradation of his life to be understood for art’s sake alone. 
The elective affinities of the temperament which underlie the creative 
imagination are powerfully revealed by Waydelin: 

“And the odd thing is, as you will say, I didn’t live in that way 
because I wanted to do it for my art, but something deeper than my 
art, a profound low instinct, drew me to these people, to this life, 
without my own will having anything to do with it. . . . I never really 
chose the music-halls or the public-houses; they chose me.” 

Symons’ story of the painter Waydelin, as a study of the painterly 
imagination, takes us well beyond the theories and techniques of Impres- 
sionism with what may be called its psychology of the eye. In this tale 
one understands something of the Fauvist or Expressionist with their 
identifying “committed” response to the theme. However much Beardsley 
may have been the unconscious part-model of Waydelin, it is of neurotic 
Edward Munch or the psychotic Van Gogh that one thinks as one reads 
this story. As Professor Frank Kermode has observed, Spiritual Adven- 
tures remains “an unjustly neglected book”. 

The life of art is naturally related to bohemian and déclassé existence; 
and the short-storyists of the nineties gave much attention to these latter 
themes. It would, no doubt, be true to say that their studies of bohemian- 
ism were too often romanticized, Henry Harland being a notable offender. 
Nina, in his story The Bohemian Girl’ does manage at length to have an 
illegitimate baby, but only after the most improbable balancing acts of 
virginity have been tediously and ambiguously paraded. 

Harland was a great one for having his cake and eating it: the virtuous 
American in wicked Paris. For example, in his tale of the dancing-girl 
P’tit-Bleu, the reader is constantly being fed with hints to the effect 
“that a Latin Quarter girl should be soulless was as much a part of the 
natural order of creation, as that they should be heartless”. “They were 
all of them soulless,” the narrator reminds us, with “a stolid implicit 
cynicism” which, we are told, ‘was the mode of the Quarter”. Yef, after 
all this talk, however, of the girl as “a mere little animal”, the reader is 
fobbed off with a taradiddle of P’tit Bleu’s dedication of herself to an 
elderly opium-taking English painter, with whom, in a state of chastity, 
she lives a life of sacrifice in the deep country, existing only to protect 
him from his vice. She is, in fact, the “damned decent little girl” sacred 
to the heart of the Puritan playing at being an artist and a cynic. 

It is a pity that this element of dishonesty mars Harland’s accounts of 
bohemian life since there is a gaiety and grace about these writings in 
which he girds at the gods of the Philistines. Then, too, he is conversant 


2) Romantic Image, 1957. 
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with the jargon of the studio, the vernacular of the Latin Quarter. But 
while he proudly brandishes his key to an atelier, we know that he carries . 
deep in his pocket its twin and opposite, the key to a villa. 

This, however, is not quite the whole story. Behind the idealist in 
Harland, with his trans-atlantic puritan belief in industriousness and vir- 
tue, there lurked the fatalist who seldom spoke out, and whose wisdom 
was perhaps derived from a certain streak of Jewish blood. The bohemian 
in When I am King is a bohemian malgré lui. He is no dilletante, no 
Peter Pan poseur. As he says, looking back upon his career, “I wanted to 
earn a decent living; I wanted to justify my existence by doing some- 
thing worthy of the world’s acceptance. But the stars in their courses 
fought against me.” 

There is no flourish in this story—not even the flourishing failure. “We . 
made the mistake,” the bohemian tells his friend, “when we were young, 
of believing, against wise authority, that it was in mortals to command 
success, that he could command it who deserved it. We believed that the 
race would be to the swift, the battle to the strong; that a man was respon- 
sible for his own destiny, that he’d get what he merited. We believed that 
honest labour couldn’t go unrewarded. An immense mistake. Success is 
an affair of temperament, like faith, like love, like the colour of your 
hair.” 

There is the same bleak disillusioned wisdom in another of Harland’s 
takes A Broken Looking-Glass, set this time in middle-class society; 
but it was a note he struck all too seldom; and less and less with the 
passing of time. In the field of bread-and-butter art-for-art’s-sake fiction, 
sedulously cultivated by him, it was not a popular one. 

One reason, probably, why the ‘nineties short-storyists sentimentalized 
the bohemian arena was that it represented for them a funk-hole or for- 
tress, a place of retreat. Writers, for the most part, with a limited public, 
they were in the process of contracting out from conventional established 
society. Bohemia promised a new living-plan, a modus vivendi sacred to 
the figure of the Muses and the forces of freedom. 

It was, of course, these writers, unprotected by a middle-class income, 
who reflected bohemia most truly, the chief of these being George Gissing. 
For bhim it was no Chelsea film-set, no site for a chic apache ballet, but 
rather the seedy residential district of literary promise or failure. Gissing’s 
bohemia was not the temporary middle-class playground of young men 
down from Oxford, nor the Latin Quarter of the French student. Unlike 
Dickens’ Mr. Gowan, the characters of Gissing have not “‘sauntered into 
the Arts at a leisurely Pall Mall pace”, nor shared with Henri Murger’s 
Musette “le pain beni de Ja gaiete”.*5 Bohemia for them consists of cheap 
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lodgings, lack of fuel and food and medical attention. It confers no status, 
it deprives them of class, seeking even, as in the tale Comrades in Arms, 
to rob men and women of their sexual distinction. “But was Miss Childer- 
stone to be judged as a woman? For seven or eight years she had battered 
in the world of journalism, and with a kind of success which seemed to 
argue manlike qualities. Since he had known her these last three years, 
she seemed to have been growing less feminine. At first he had thought 
of her with the special interest which arises from difference of sex. Now, 
he rarely, if ever, did so. He liked her, admired her, and could imagine 
her, in more natural circumstances, a charming woman.’ “More natural 
citcumstances”—the implication being that bohemia denaturalizes. 

Gissing’s bohemia is a no-man’s-land; a sordid literary sweat-shop, not a 
nursery of the Muses. In it, no romantic uniform of broad-brimmed hat or 
floppy tie is worn, Its dwellers dress themselves from the second-hand 
clothes shop; and measure art quantitatively in terms of labour and rewards: 
not qualitatively, in terms of style and form: ‘“By-the-bye, I’ve been hearing 
from Tomlinson. He’s a better sort of fellow than I supposed. He sent me 
a cheque for five-and-twenty pounds—on account, he says.”27 

Gissing’s cash-register realism puts him apart from the other short-story- 
ists of the ‘nineties whose leanings to the realistic were psychological, not 
economic. Gissing exhorted the writer of fiction to “take himself as seriously 
as the man of science.’’*8 In his own approach there was a “rigid faith- 
fulness”? in which observation stood in place of sympathy. Henry James, 
who admitted to possessing a “persistent taste” for Gissing, called him “an 
authority . . . the authority, in fact, on a region vast and unexplored.” 
This was the region of the lower middle-class within whose murky precincts 
Gissing located bohemia, a careful map of which he provided in his novels 
The New Grub Street (1891) and The Private Papers of Henry Rycroft 
(1903). London has no Latin Quarter, and Gissing is the master-chronicler 
of those, who, living within the class-system, have none the less become 
declassed. 





26 Comrades in Arms (Human Odds and Ends, 1898). 
27 Comrades in Arms (Human Odds and Ends, 1898). 


28 Selections Autobiographical & Imaginative from the Works of George Gissing 
(New York) 1929. 


29 Ibid. 
30 Notes on Novelists (New York) 1914. 


About Derek Stanford: Teacher, lecturer, writer. Has published books 
on Dylan Thomas, John Betjeman, Christopher Fry. Specialises in the 1890s. 
Poets of the ’Nineties was published last year. A companion volume, The 
Short-Storyists of the "Nineties, is appearing in the summer. 
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LORD TEDDER’S ACHIEVEMENT 


With Prejudice. Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder. Cassell. 63s. 


The last to enter the lists is always at some advantage for he knows how he 
stands with his predecessors, which in Lord Tedder’s case include the official his- 
torians as well as most of his peers among the great leaders of the Second World 
War. At this late hour he might have matched the restraint shown by most of them 
with his own, and his failure sometimes to do so mars a fascinating and important 
book. 

The main theme concerns the development of the system of command and con- 
trol of air forces, initially with the most exiguous of resources, which reached its 
final justification and triumph with the invasion of North-west Europe in 1944. 
The architect was Lord Tedder and his workshop was the Middle East, where he 
was in effective command of air operations from the time of the battle for Crete 
onwards, until he was called to assume the direction of all the air forces operating 
under General Eisenhower’s command in the Mediterranean. Here he was able to 
impress his views on the newly arrived American air commanders, views which 
initially were at complete variance with current American doctrine, but which they 
came more and more to accept. 

In the early days the geography of the Eastern Mediterranean set problems 
beyond the ingenuity of any Staff College directing staff to devise in any imaginary 
exercise setting. Crete was within fighter range of airfields situated along the nor- 
thern coast of Cyrenaica, but at the time this area had just been reoccupied by the 
Germans and Italians. Malta was ideally placed for the attack on Rommel’s sea- 
borne communications if it could be kept supplied, but the supply convoys needed 
air cover; and this could only be forthcoming if the airfields around Benghazi were 
in our hands. The Japanese invasion of Burma drew resources, including aircraft, 
from the Middle East just as supplies were beginning to flow more freely, and at 
one period, with the Japanese threatening Ceylon, even the Cape route appeared 
to be in danger. For a critical period the Navy was without an aircraft carrier and 
so were completely dependent on the Royal Air Force for their every move. 

Lord Tedder was single-minded in his insistence in retaining central control over 
his limited resources, and here he was on sure ground, but in doing so he showed an 
intolerance and lack of understanding of the problems that confronted his colleagues 
that, some found exasperating. The roots of the trouble can probably be traced 
to the relationship between the Royal Air Force and its two elder brothers in the 
formative years of the 1920s and ’30s. A precocious younger brother, for long 
sat on by his elders, is inclined to break out when he comes of age. Lord Tedder 
admired Auchinleck, in his book speaks rather patronisingly of Wavell and Cun- 
ningham (the Admiral) and hardly got to know Montgomery before he was trans- 
ferred to Algiers. From the earliest days, however, he was critical of General Mont- 
gomery’s reluctance to take any chances with the ordered progress of his operations, 
whether at Alamein, where the Cyrenaican airfields were beckoning for the relief 
of Malta, or later when the rather slow progress of the Eighth Army across the 
Cyrenaican bulge led to the use by the Desert Air Force of an advanced landing 
ground outside the army’s protective screen, which they defended from ground 
attack with their own armoured cars. 

At the end of 1943 Lord Tedder came home to become part of the team for the 
invasion of Normandy. Attempts to apply the system of command that he had 
perfected in the Mediterranean proved to be impracticable in the United Kingdom, 


~ 
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for not all the available air effort, which included Bomber Command and the U.S. 
Eighth Air Force, could be placed permanently under the Supreme Commander. 
Lord Tedder, therefore, found himself as a fifth wheel in the coach. There was 
already a commander of those air forces that were placed permanently under 
General Eisenhower’s command, and Tedder, as Eisenhower’s deputy, but without 
powers over naval and land operations, had to be content with acting as his Chief’s 
air adviser. In this capacity he achieved a notable victory in securing the reluctant 
adherance of the two bomber ‘barons’, Harris and Spaatz, to an imaginative plan, 
the fruits of his own foresight and initiative, which provided for the immobilisation 
of the German forces in France by a systematic destruction of the western European 


_ railway system, the main part of the operation being carried out before D-Day. 


In the results achieved he was triumphantly vindicated. 

In his preface Lord Tedder warns us not to believe all we read in the Official 
Histories. “I do not think they were in a position to issue final judgement on any of 
the main issues.” Amongst them he presumably numbers the criticism of his own 
conduct in manoeuvering to secure the removal of General Montgomery for his 
alleged lack of urgency in the conduct of the fighting around Caen. The issue was 
once again about airfields. Great importance had always been attached by the air 
planners to the early establishment of airfields in the open country between Caen 
and Falaise; and long before ‘Overlord’ was launched they sought to obtain from 
General Montgomery some forecast as to the approximate date by which the pro- 
gress of his advance would make this possible. This he steadfastly refused to do. 
From the earliest planning stages onwards Montgomery was emphatic that the 
operations on the left flank of the bridge-head were designed primarily to bleed the 
Germans for the benefit of the American operations further to the west. His failure, 
apparently, lay in not making this plan sufficiently well understood, but it remains 
incredible that Lord Tedder, in his book, remains quite oblivious to all this. Lord 
Montgomery can look after himself. There is, however, one matter in connection 
with this argument over which Lord Tedder cannot be allowed the last word. He 
refers to a captured German intelligence document which casts highly adverse 
reflections on the morale of the British infantry at this time. “Whenever the enemy 

‘(i.e. the British) infantry is energetically engaged they mostly retreat or surrender”. 
What hurts is that Lord Tedder uses this as evidence to support his own views. 
Suffice it to say that it would be possible to produce many German documents that 
reflected very different views and that between the Normandy landings and the end 
of August British and Canadian casualties amounted to some 16,000 killed, 59,000 
wounded and 9,000 missing, casualty figures strikingly similar to those of the Ameri- 
can forces after allowing for their superiority in strength. 

These controversies will be forgotten. What will be remembered is that had it 
not been for the fashioning by Lord Tedder of an air weapon of outstanding effi- 
ciency the winning of the war might have proved to be a much longer and more 
expensive business than in fact it proved to be. 

R. F. K. GOLDSMITH 


THE NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


History of the Second World War: The Mediterranean and Middle East: Volume IV. 
H.M.S.O. 90s. 


Alamein 1933-1962, An Italian Story. Paolo Caccia-Dominioni. Allen and Unwin. 
40s. 


The official history of the second world war takes a further step towards com- 
pletion with the publication of Volume IV of a six volume study of the Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East theatre of operations. This volume closes one of the major 
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chapters in this theatre. It starts with the beginning of the end for the Axis forces 
in North Africa at El Alamein and follows through the subsequent eighteen hun- 
dred mile campaign. Jt describes how the forces involved in the first major Anglo- 
American campaign of the war, starting with the ‘Torch’ landings in French North 
Africa, pressed forward on a second front through Tunisia, so that in time the 
Allied arrays met and the Axis arms in Africa were beaten down and destroyed. 

As one has learnt to expect from these volumes the standard of reporting, analysis 
and reproduction is high, with a comprehensive and clear set of maps. The authors 
are concerned to emphasise the interdependence of the fighting Services on land, 
sea and in the air, which together forged the successful conclusion to the drawn-out 
three-year campaign with its share of vicissitudes for the Allied cause. This, together 
with the description of the huge Allied logistic achievement involved behind the 
headlines of the battles, forms the outstanding impression of this phase of the war. 

The popular image of the efficiency of Rommel and his fighting formations is 
not dispelled by this account. Rommel was defeated by the paucity of his own logis- 
tic support and the inefficiency of the Axis arrangements for the higher direction 
of the war. This is not to detract from the Allied achievement. The obverse of the 
careful and methodical build-up of Allied might was the strikingly successful 
disruption of the Axis lines of supply by the Allied air and sea forces. 

A fresh view of the Alamein episode, but at a more personal level, is to be found 
in a translation from an Italian book by Paolo Caccia-Dominioni, whose concern 
with the desert of North Africa stretched from 1933 to 1962—from an era of desert 
exploration through the war to a task of bringing to their final resting place the 
Italian dead, The author, an officer in the Sappers attached to the Folgore, a key 
Italian formation, undoubtedly feels that the Italian fighting man in the desert has 
been given less than his due. His account is an emotional one and for British tastes, 
perhaps, rather overdrawn, but again it illustrates the lack of logistic support and 
gross inefficiency in the High Command, which for the Italians was even worse 
than for their German counterparts. The Panzerarmee was at least self-contained 
under Rommel’s direction. There is an illuminating comparison of the Engineer 
Command stractures which helps to set the background against which Caccia- 
Dominioni was writing. For the Germans this consisted of a Colonel and four 
janior officers, compared with five Italian generals, eleven colonels and at least 
forty lieutenant-colonels and majors. It is hardly surprising that the Italian soldier 
in the field had little sympathy for El Duce, waiting with his white horse to ride in 
triumph into Egypt. 

C.D.S. 
POETRY AND POLITICS 


Poetry and Politics 1900-1960. C. M. Bowra. Cambridge University Press. 25s. ` 


Sir Maurice Bowra states a simple fact in the opeming worde of his book 
when he says, “Many people dislike the notion that poetry can have any 
connection with politica”, but then, unfortunately, few people have sufficient 
interest in poetry to bother about what influences the art. Yet the comparison 
of any representative late 19th-century anthology with one covering the last 
sixty years will at once disclose a change of attitude by poets to public 
themes, politics, national and international actions and events. Sir Maurice 
refers to “The Charge of the Light Brigade’ and says, “When Tennyson wrote 
it, both he and a large part of his public agreed that a heroic disaster on this 
scale called for celebration in song, and into his poem he put his appreciation 
of the desperate thrill and the unquestioned heroism of the exploit. When he 
tactfully reduced the cause of this insane exploit to the words ‘Someone had 
blunder’d’, he might in our judgement have shirked the most troubling feature 
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of the whole affair, but he would certainly reflect public opinion that this 
was no time to distribute open blame, since it might detract from the 
magnificence of the charge.” There was a conventional understanding of the 
function of poetry and the poets of the 19th century kept to it. But contrast 
the reaction to the horrors of war shown by poets of the 1914-1918 war, e.g. 
Wilfred Owen, Isaac Rosenberg, Siegfried Sassoon, in all their bitterness of 
protest and frustration. Until then poets wrote not as participants in war, 
but as lookers-on. When they were themselves engulfed in the calamity they 
expressed personal reactions utterly different, for example, from Kipling’s 
imperial dream or Sir Henry Newbolt’s ringing lines. 

This book is particularly valuable for the examples given out of extensive 
reading of world poetry. Inevitably, Russian post-revolution poetry plays an 
important part in the survey. Anna Akhmatova, Alexander Blok (who wrote 
‘The Twelve’, which Sir Maurice describes as “the crown of prophetic poetry 
in the first quarter of this century”), Nikolai Gumilev (who wrote a powerful 
poem called ‘Peasant’ based on his reaction to Rasputin’s life and death), and 
Vladimir Mayakovsky—these were poets whose writings had an explosive 
power which reached beyond frontiers. Several of Sir Maurice’s judgments 
and estimates should be noted. One in particular is a trenchant criticism of 
the Communist regimentation of creative writers: “The gap between doctrine 
and poetry is too great for even the best poets to bridge with any success”, 
and “control was left to the security police who found invaluable agents in 
the Union of Soviet Writers, many of whom soon saw that their comfort and 
survival depended on complete subservience and were quite happy to 
denounce one another for political heresy”, and “the story of Russian poetry 
after 1925 is dismal beyond words”. 

Hardy, Yeats, Hopkins, Eliot and Edith Sitwell are among home-grown 
poets who prove Sir Maurice Bowra’s points: and from abroad he selects 
Nietzsche, Stefan George, Cavafy, Pasternak, Brecht, Lorca, Eluard, Seferis and 
Quasimodo—a wide-ranging survey helped by textual quotation and English 
translations. At the end, after discussing the conflicts and uncertainties which 
have arisen in the whole field of creative writing since the Spanish Civil War 
and the Hitler infamy, Sir Maurice reaches a hopeful conclusion: “Poetry 
moves forward by exploiting each new position to its limit and then 
abandoning it. It may yet decide that public affairs are not so alien and 
recalcitrant as it now tends to think ... If it does, we may be rewarded by 
a fuller, more eager, and more sensitive consciousness of what happens in 
the world to which we belong.” 

WILIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
MALCOLM LOWRY’S LETTERS 


The Selected Letters of Malcolm Lowry. Edited by Harvey Breit and Margerie 
Bonner Lowry. Cape. 55s. 


Under the Volcano. Malcolm Lowry. Introduction by Stephen Spender. Cape. 30s. 


No one could be more revealing in his letters than Malcolm Lowry—or at times, 
as is the way with genius, more exasperating. One may agree with Harvey Breit, 
co-editor with Lowry’s widow, that they reflect the artist at bay, cornered by pov- 
erty, the world’s indifference, his savage alcoholism, and show awareness of what 
he was up to in his work. But he is so prodigiously serious about himself and the 
work—perhaps because he suffered writing and re-writing Under the Volcano under 
frustrating conditions, seeing it rejected, then misunderstood after eventual pub- 
lication in 1947, 
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His counterblast to Jonathan Cape’s reader, defending the book, occupies thirty 
solemn pages; and I wonder that Mr. Cape survived the barrage, to publish not- 
withstanding and duly find that he had fathered a masterpiece. In letters to Conrad 
Aitken, Albert Erskine, his U.S. publishers’ editor, and Harold Matson, his agent, 
he could be similarly portentous as well as jauntily jocular. He could even retaliate 
at length to the “unfair criticism” of a reviewer who wrote unjustly that “while 
imitating the tricks of Joyce, Don Passos and Sterne, he gives us the heart and 
mind of Sir Philip Gibbs”—a slur which could have been contemptibly ignored. 
And he spends more pages expounding the abstruse symbolism of the novel, which 
to me seems superimposed, not compulsive. 

He was saner in admitting simply that his intention was “to write one really 
good book about a drunk”, for that is the core of the novel, as it was of Lowry’s 
own torment, Scott Fitzgerald’s and Dylan Thomas’s, He drew on his own obsession 
in creating Geoffrey Firman, the Consul in Mexico: a burning-out case who has 
suffered dishonour in command of a Q-ship in the war, been demoted in the diplo- 
matic service, abandoned by his ex-movie actress wife Yvonne under a tragic mis- 
understanding, and solaces himself with chronic drinking. 

Yvonne returns to him, but can the deep love between them be salvaged by a 
new start away from this Mexican stewpot? When there is hope that it will be the 
Consul goes on another mescal jag, accuses her and his half-brother Hugh of having 
an affair under cover of saving him, and plunges wilfully to final delirium and 
death. A tragic end for one who, in his cups, could be as volubly erudite as Sir 
Thomas Browne or Norman Douglas. 

There is poetry in the brilliant Mexican scene and people, beauty in the poignant 
love passages, genius in the workout of inexorable fate. I can best serve this re-issue 
by urging: read it as a story, one in a million, unlike any other in technique, with 
its vivid soliloquies and flashbacks; forget the myth, the mystique, the pretentious 
symbolism, even the philosophic Spenderean introduction, interpretative though 
it be. And in the Letters, despite the occasional trivia, know its Cheshire-born 
creator who voyaged rough in cargo ships, found both his demon and genii in 
Mexico, wrote hungrily in a British Columbia cabin, achieved grudging fame and 
marriage with a perceptive fellow-novelist for the last eighteen years, and died at 
48 at Ripe, Sussex, while finishing Hear Us O Lord from Heaven Our Dwelling 
Place: a collection of short novels and stories. Volcano is now a classic, included in 
university courses throughout the world. 

TREVOR ALLEN 


GUILD SOCIALISM 
The Responsible Society: The Ideas of Guild Socialism. S. T. Glass. Longmans. 15s. 


Mr. Glass has succeeded in covering a lot of ground in only seventy pages, and 
if there is one criticism to be made, perhaps he has devoted too much of that space 
to the personalities of the Guild Socialist movement and to their backgrounds, 
and left himself too little for examining and criticising their theories. 

But what varied, interesting and often brilliant people the Guildsmen were. For 
ten years they established themselves, in succession to the Fabians, as the intellec- 
tual powerhouse of the Socialist movement in this country. In addition to Orage, 
of the ‘New Age’, who first gave publicity to their ideas, there were A. J. Penty, 
R. H. Tawney, Conrad Noel, Sir Henry Slesser, Mr. Ivor Brown and Mr. Maurice 
Reckitt, on what might be roughly called the Christian Sociologist side, and S. G. 
Hobson, G.D.H. and Mrs. Margaret Cole, William Mellor, Frank Hodges, and 
W. N. and Monica Ewer among the more distinctly syndicalist section. In fact, one 
of the weaknesses of the movement was that its army comprised too many leaders 
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and not enough followers, for the rank and file membership never totalled much 
over five hundred, and most of them werein London. A more serious weakness was 
that the outlook of its two sections differed too fundamentally for it ever to be a 
truly homogeneous body. And the activists of the movement did not endear them- 
selves to the earlier thinkers of the Socialist movement; Cole referred to “the dotards 
of ‘The New Statesman’ ”, and asserted that ‘‘collectivists may take their choice: 
they are knaves, who hate freedom, or they are fools, who do not know what free- 
dom means”. So it is not surprising that as soon as the Guild movement seemed to 
be on the wane, the older, orthodox Socialists made no effort to keep it alive. 

The first open dissensions in the movement, as Mr. Glass relates, hinged on the 
attitude to be adopted towards the Russian revolution and to the Douglas social 
credit scheme. A special conference of the Guildsmen was called to discuss the first 
of these, which after long discussion, managed to pass two almost contradictory 
resolutions. The Douglas scheme, to which Orage had transferred his energies, 
presented similar difficulties, for while all the Guildsmen were agreed, in principle 
at any rate, that the Guild idea was not a rigid doctrine, Major Douglas’s theories 
had to be swallowed whole, and many of the Guildsmen found themselves unable 
to accept it. 

A year after these arguments had somewhat split the movement, the experimental 
Building Guilds, which for some time had been operating successfully, although 
naturally on a small scale, ran into difficulties. Some of these were caused, as Mr. 
Glass says, by the industrial stump and by outside pressures, but there were other 
reasons. The initial enthusiasm of the Guild workers had faded; as Hobson himself 
wrote: “on various sites continuous pay was being abused. In one case, a Guild 
Committee, barely begun on a public contract, authorised a full week’s pay for the 
men to attend the local race-meeting.” 

So the question arises whether, as the Guildsmen originally thought, a Guild 
system would produce a ‘Responsible Society’, or whether a responsible society is 
an essential pre-requisite to the success of any system of workers’ control. G. D. H. 
Cole, as Mr. Glass points out, later realised this difficulty when he wrote: “The 
guild method implies the existence among all those who work in industry, .. . of 
an attitude of responsible acceptance of the obligation to put the public interest in 
the first place.” Max THOMPSON 

SURVEY OF SPIRITUALISM 


Spiritualism: A Critical Survey. Simeon Edmunds. Aquarian Press. 30s. 


The reverberations of the mysterious knockings which sounded in a tiny wooden 
frame-house in the obscure village of Hydesville in the United States of America 
one hundred and eighteen years ago, have been amplified by the passage of time 
into an echoing thunder far surpassing anything that those who listened to those 
first tentative rappings could possibly have anticipated. Out of that dark and 
remote episode has flowered a movement—a religion—which has been hailed by 
millions of people all over the world as a heaven-sent revelation—Spiritualism. 
They have found in it comfort, inspiration and an unearthly beauty. To others, 
the events which were interpreted by the Fox family as evidence of human survival 
beyond the stifling confines of the grave appear as no more than manifestations of 
a contemporary foxiness, which has been ratified by subsequent folly and wishful 
thinking and distorted in the echo-chamber of the years. The whole intricate edifice 
of belief structured upon those dubious events, and bound with a mortar of cred- 
ulity, is, in their view, not worth—a rap. It is a citadel of beautiful nonsense. Here 
is the dilemma upon which the seeker is impaled. 

In Spiritualism: A Critical Survey, Simeon Edmunds, a well-experienced psychical 
researcher, examines the claims of the faithful, the objections of the incredulous, 
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and the machinations of the cynical, who have had a vested interest in propitiating 
belief, The survey is both wide and deep. We are given the historical facts, presented 
with the essential material, both pro and contra, wherewith to formulate our own 
conclusions. Leading mediums, convinced celebrities and puzzling phenomena are 
scrutinised. Classic cases are dissected and discussed: enigmas anatomised. Where 
a claim is palpably ludicrous, the author leaves us in no doubt that this is indeed 
the case. Where an occurrence, or series of occurrences, bear the imprint of genuine- 
seeming paranormality, the author frankly admits it. He is a stern critic, but a fair 
assayer. He remains throughout a scrupulous guide, never an unscrupulous 
proselytiser. 

Today, when a surfeit of purely material culture and materialistic thinking pro- 
vokes a reaction of distaste in many people, a nostalgic about-facing to the gentler 
climate of a more spiritual past, a raminative volume such as this is timely. It is 
useful to take stock; to see where superstition ends, where wishful thinking shades 
off into absurdity and, conversely, where the firm lines of materialism seem to 
develop an authentic haze of dubiety. 

Mr. Edmunds thinks lucidly, analyses intelligently, and writes clearly and often 
wittilt. His speculative conclusions do not, cannot, erase the thicket of question- 
marks which hedges this bedevilled subject, but they go a long way towards clearing 
the boscage that has grown up to obscure the approaches to the dark plantation 
in the centre of which, somewhere, the truth lies hiding. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


THE CONDITION OF LONELINESS 
Loneliness. Ethel Mannin. Hutchinson, 30s. 

Donne proclaimed, “No man is an Island”, but St. Augustine of Hippo said, 
“Every man is a stranger... girt round with flesh, through which flesh the 
heart cannot be seen .. . and every heart is closed to every other heart”. Miss 
Mannin favours the Augustinian precept, and her book considers the proposition 
that loneliness is part of the essential human condition. We are born alone. We 
live alone, each in the prison of his skin, the fortress of hig skull. We die alone. 

But there are other and special kinds of loneliness. The loneliness of the very 
young, the very old, and the very powerful. The loneliness of the traveller. The 
loneliness of the non-conformer. And although the author considers all these 
sociological categories, her inquiry is mainly literary rather than psychological. 

It is when she is expositing the lonely plight of the uncommon man, individual 
isolates as Herman Melville called them, that Miss Mannin is at her best. Mel- 
ville himself, Conrad, Hazlitt and the Tolstoys provide instructive case histories, 
and, this may be a purely personal predilection, the long study of Baron 
Corvo’s peculiar brand of involuntary isolation is particularly sensitively pre- 
sented. I feel sure that I shall not be alone in my enjoyment of Miss Mannin’s 
admirably constructed thesis. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Occupation of Chios by the 
Germans, 1941-1944 (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £6.) This is a study of 
great interest by Dr. Philip P. Argenti, 
who has already published a number of 
erudite monologues upon the history 


of Chios. In this volume, he seeks “to 
base the account on official and quasi- 
official documents contemporary with 
the period”; and the book includes over 
two hundred pages devoted to docu- 
ments, including extracts from German 
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war diaries and official reports i in Greek. 


He points out, however, that “inary ; 


files are still inaccessible” for security -., 
reasons; and he bas drawn on the, 
recollections of eye-witnesses and pro- 
tagonists. The author: compates: the 
occupation with that ‘of the Channel 
Islands, where on the whole thé Ger- 
mans acted correctly towards the local 
populations. In Chios there was, how- 
ever, a strong resistance movement 


` which helped to evacuate many thou- 


sands of Greeks to the Turkish main- 
land. In the Channel Islands there was 
no such movement; but it must be 
remembered that in Guernsey all males 
of military age were evacuated before 
the Germans arrived. 

. British Broadcasting and the Danish 
Resistance Movement, 1940-1945 (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 50s.). In this 
“study of the war-time broadcasts of 
the B.B.C. Danish Service”, Mr. 
Jeremy Bennett gives the background 
to this service which Dr. Jorgan Haes- 
trup, in his Foreword, credits with 
immence influence and with germinat- 
ing the Danish Resistance Movement 


.and its fight against the Germans and 


official Danish policy. The author deals 
with the organisation at the London 
end, and the varying influences, from 
the Foreign Office to London Danish 
journalists and, in the latter part of 
the war, the Danish underground 
movement, on broadcasting objectives 
and methods. Apart from maintaining 
morale among the general population, 
the B.B.C. helped the British S.O.E. 
(Special Operations Executive) “in a 
limited but, nevertheless, regular and 
important way”; and “the S.O.E. 
played a major part in the Danish 
fight for freedom”. On the other hand, 
“the B.B.C. could have helped the 
Resistance more than it did” in the 
early months of 1944 “which were 
critical for the Danish Home Front’, 
by including “far more local news in 
its broadcasts”, This book is based 
upon a great deal of research among 
public and official documents and 
personal interviews. 


- Recent paperbacks from the Cam- 
bridge University Press include reprints 
of four established works. Soundings 


“(1s. 6d, in U.K, $1.95 in U.S.A), 
‘ first published in 1962 contains “essays” 
. concerning Christian understanding” 


by a group of Anglican theologians, ` 
and edited by Dr. A. D. Vidler, who is 
also a contributor. “It is a time for 
making soundings, not charts or maps 

. Our task is to try to see what the 
questions are that we ought to be facing 
in the nineteen-sixties’’, The contri- 
butors also include Mr. Howard Root, 
Dr. J. S. Habgood, the late Professor 
G. F. Woods, Mr. H. A. Williams, 
Dr. Ninian Smart, the late Rev. J. N, 
Sanders, Canon Hugh Montefiore, 
Professor G. W. H. Lampe, Mr. G. F. 
Woods and Professor John Burnaby. 
Dr. C. A. Anderson Scott’s well-known 
study, Christianity according to St. 
Paul (12s. 6d. in U.K., $1.95 in U.S.A.). 
was first published in 1927 and is now 
reprinted for the fourth time. Its 
availability will be widely welcomed. 
The four lectures by Professor Fredson 
Bowers, contained in Textual and 
Literary Criticism (9s. 6d. in U.K., 
$1.65 in U.S.A.) were first published 
in 1959 and are now reprinted. He 
indicates the “underlying rationale” of 
the lectures. ‘Literary criticism is 
viewed as directly dependent upon 
expert textual criticism, and some 
horrid examples are cited to illustrate 
what can happen when it chooses to 
operate independently”. Cases investi- 
gated include examples from Walt 
Whitman and Shakespeare. The British 
Constitution (11s. 6d. in U.K., $1.95 
in U.S.A.) by the late Sir Ivor Jennings 
was first published in 1941. In this fifth 
edition, the author revised the work to 
give “a picture of the British Constitu- 
tion as it was at the end of 1964”. This 
is a short introduction to a huge subject 
by, probably, the most distinguished 
constitutional lawyer of his day. It is 
intended for the general public and is 
very readable on a highly complicated 
theme. 
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N Bonn they call it a grand coalition, in East Berlin a Bunker coalition Sa 

(the latter a jibe at a recent nuclear exercise by a rump, Cabinet . 

operating from a Bunker). Which ever it is, it faces, like its predecessor, ; 
enormous difficulties. 

The first of these difficulties is to convince international opinion that 
the Federal German Republic has a stable and responsible government. 
Tt used to be fashionable among those who monopolise the reporting of 
German affairs on BBC to claim, along with the public relations men 
working for West German embassies around the world, that “Bonn is not 
Weimar”. In other words that at last we had a stable, democratic German 
state which had learned from the past and had finally grown up. Their 
indicators were the lack of economic difficulties or unemployment, the 
lack of political crises, the virtual elimination of extremists from the 
political scene and the building up of new armed forces based on the 
“citizen in uniform”. This thesis has taken some sharp knocks since 1962. 

After its unprecedented electoral victory in 1957 when it got over 50% 
of all votes, the Christian Democratic Union lost ground in 1961 to both 
the Social Democrats and the Free Democrats. The building of the Berlin. 
Wall in August 1961 not only showed the weaknesses of the East German 
regime but also its determination to survive. At the same time it exposed 
the failure of the CDU/CSU policy, or lack of it, in relation to German 
reunification. The years that followed found the Christian Democrats 
split over who should succeed Dr. Adenauer, over the Spiegel-Affair and 
the position of Defence Minister Strauss, and over West Germany’s 
alliances. In certain circles there was also concern about proposed 
emergency powers’ legislation, disclosures about brutality in the 
Bundeswehr, the scandal of unconstitutional phone-tapping and, not feast,. 
about the increasing difficulties of the Ruhr coal industry. 

The election of September 1965 produced a stalemate. The CDU/CSU 
actually increased their vote gaining 47.6%, of the poll. So did the Social 
Democrats. They, who have increased their percentage at every election 
since 1953, got 39.3% compared with 36.2% in 1961. The Free Democrats’ 
share declined from 12.8% to 9.5%. On the face of it, the Christian 
Democrats were “‘swingin’”’ and this might have been considered a good 
result for them. Not only had they increased their share of the poll, they 
had also reduced Willy Brandt to a point of such despondency that he had 
declared his intention not to be hounded any more for his emigrant past, 
and to give up any ambition of being Federal Chancellor. Aithough there 
were some murmurings in the SPD against the leadership about the way 
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it had conducted the electoral campaign, the Social Democrats rallied to 
their battered champion when, for a brief moment, he threw off the ill- 
fitting statesman’s apparel and revealed their old hero. 


After hard negotiations the Christian Democrats once again resurrected 
their coalition with the Free Democrats. But this coalition was a source 
of weakness not of strength. Before the election the Free Democrats had 
said that they would not enter a coalition which also included Herr Strauss. 
The difficulty was that Franz-Josef Strauss was still leader of the Bavarian 
wing of the Christian Democrats and his C.S.U. had gained as many seats 
as the FDP of Erich Mende. Clearly, the CSU could not to ignored. 
` Strauss and his colleagues had rather different views on Defence than those 
of Chancellor Erhard and Foreign Minister Schröder. They also did not 
share the Free Democrat’s view of a more flexible policy on the German 
problem. 

The problem of the Defence Ministry continued to embarrass Dr. 
Erhard’s government almost to its downfall. In five years over sixty 
Starfighters have crashed causing the deaths of 35 pilots. The World War 
H training submarine “Hai” sank with the loss of all but one of its crew. 
An argument also developed about whether servicemen could join a trade 
union, in particular, whether they could join the Public Service and 
Transport Union. Arguments about these three matters did not cause the 
“revolt of the generals” they were merely symptomatic of the widening 
gulf between the generals and their official civilian bosses. The senior 
officers either resigned or were sacked: the Inspector-General of the 
Bundeswehr, General Trettner; Luftwaffe chief General Panitzki; Major- 
General Pape, commander of landforces in North Rhine-Westphalia. The 
basic argument about just how much control the politicians are to have 
over the armed forces continues. This crisis, which broke out last August, 
was made worse for Dr. Erhard by the support given to the generals by 
the CSU. 

Dr. Erhard’s party was also in a turmoil at this time over two other - 
matters. In an election on July 10th, the SPD emerged the strongest party 
in North Rhine-Westphalia, West Germany’s most populous state, for the 
first time. The CDU lost 10 seats, 9 to the SPD and one to the Free 
Democrats. The Hamburg weekly, Die Zeit (July 15) called this result 
the bitterest defeat the Christian Democrats had ever suffered. As we 
shall see, this result could also prove an embarrassment for Herr Brandt. 
At the time, this result unleashed more controversy in the ranks of the 
Christian Democrats. They were already arguing about certain statements 
concerning German reunification made during a visit to New York by 
Dr. Rainer Barzel, the young chairman of the Christian Democratic 
parliamentary group. Not to be outdone by the Social Democrats who were 
negotiating an exchange of speakers with East Germany, Herr Barzel 
appeared to be making concessions to the East on the German question. 
Although the executive of the parliamentary group expressed continued 
confidence in him, the group as a whole passed a resolution in which it 
dissociated itself from Barzel’s remarks. Herr Barzel had been clearly 
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trying to set the stage for a coup on his own behalf against Erhard. 

In August another man tried to stab his chief in the back and stake his 
own claim to succeed Dr. Erhard. Egged on by 90-year-old Dr. Adenauer, 
Herr Eugen Gerstenmaier, the much respected President of the Bundestag, 
openly told the public that the time had come for Erhard to go and that 
he was prepared to present himself as an alternative. But was Erhard 
finished? On August 23rd T'he Times thought only that in Bonn “a cabinet 
reshuffle may be on the way”. And even on September 30th Die 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung still thought Erhard could hold on. Three 
more blows were necessary to finish Chancellor Erhard off. 

The first of these came on October 27th when the FDP announced its 
intention to withdraw from the coalition government. The FDP’s official 
reason for this move was that it was not prepared to support the higher 
taxes proposed by the Chancellor. Erhard, now leader of a minority 
government, filled the four empty ministries with members of his own 
party. The second blow came the day after the FDP resignations. The 
Bundesrat, or upper house of the federal parliament, representing the 11 
states or Länder, rejected a draft budget. The disagreement, as the official 
West German Bulletin (November 8) pointed out, reflected “‘a longstanding 
argument between the states and Federal Government on sharing of 
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revenues”. Clearly Erhard now had to either recreate his old -coalition 
or seek new partners or go. 

The result of the Hesse Land elections on November 6th strengthened 
the convictions of those who thought he must go. In Hesse the Social . 
Democrats were able to slightly increase their already absolute majority 
from 50.8% to 51%. The Christian Democrat vote decreased from 28.8%, 
to 26.4%. The Free Democrats also incurred losses polling 10.4% as 
compared with 11.5% in 1962. Another feature of the election was the 
relative success of the right-wing National Democratic Party. The July 
edition of German View, a publication of the West German embassy, 
had more or less written off the NDP claiming its ideas “are not likely 
to cut very much ice”. Der Spiegel (June 27) was not so complacent. 
Reporting the party’s federal conference it commented that the strategists 
of the NDP had, by woeing the new German nationalism, already got 
themselves a certain following—over 19,000 members in only 18 months. 
In the Hesse election the NDP gained 7.9% of the vote, thus qualifying for 
& seats in the Landtag. (The SPD won 52 seats, CDU 26, FDP 10.) The 
NDP replaced the All-German Party, mainly composed of expellees and 
refugees, which failed to obtain the necessary 5% of the overall vote to 
qualify for seats. The NDP success was perhaps exaggerated due to the 
crisis in Bonn. After all, most of its votes came from the All-German 
Party, which was almost the lunatic fringe anyway. Nevertheless, the 
Christian Democrats and two parties which had been associated with them 
had lost votes. No comfort could be gained from that. 

The day after the Hesse result the Social Democrats were able, with 
the help of the Free Democrats, to push through the Bundestag by a vote 
of 255 to 246 a motion calling on Chancellor Erhard to ask for a vote 
of confidence, which he would of course have failed to get. On November 
10th the CDU/CSU agreed on a new candidate for Chancellor, the Premier 
of Land Baden-Wiirttemberg, Dr. Kurt-Georg Kiesinger. 

Now the ball was back in the Social Democrats’ court. Should they try 
to form a “mini-coalition” with the FDP or should they seek a settlement 
with the Christian Democrats? A coalition with the Free Democrats 
would have given the SPD the lion’s share of the spoils, including the 
Chancellorship. It would have been a coalition with a party which shares 
the view of many Social Democrats, including Herr Brandt, that concilitary 
initiatives are needed on relations between East and West Germany and the 
Federal Republic and Eastern Europe in general. It would have been a 
coalition between two parties in both of which there is a great deal of 
heart searching on the proposed emergency powers. There were however 
risks in such a mini-coalition. First of all it would have had only a slender 
majority in the Bundestag. The Free Democratic leader, Herr Mende, 
could not have guaranteed that all the members of his Fraktion would 
deliver their votes. If major concessions are to be made in order to get 
a reconciliation with the East it is best if such concessions are based on 
the widest parliamentary majority so that there can be no cry of “Betrayal” 
afterwards. Hard bargaining both within the parties and between them 
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led to the setting up of the Grand Coalition. “What does it represent? 
What are its chances? 


Firstly it is a Cabinet of contradictions made up as-it is of ex-Nazis 
- and eX-imigrants, Gaullists, meo-pacifists and NATO supporters, 
authoritarians and staunch liberal democrats. The fact that it contains, 
the Chancellor apart, at least four others who think they should have 
been Chancellor, could also cause friction. Few would call Dr. Kiesinger 
a Bismarck, an Adenauer or even a Strauss or an Ulbricht. Throughout 
his life he seems to have been an ambitious opportunist who prefers to_ 
evade issues rather than fight for principles. He comes from a middle- 
class Catholic home and made his way asa lawyer. As is well-known, 
he joined the Nazi Party when he was 28 years old as it was fashionable 
to do so and, although he claims he soon became disillusioned with it, 
he continued his membership until the end. ‘During the Nazi period he 
worked at Berlin University and for Dr. Ribbentrop’s press department. 
According to Der Spiegel (November 28) he acted as guide to foreign 
journalists in 1940 showing them around occupied Belgium, France and 
Alsace. After the war he was interned by the Allies for 18 months. Dr. 
Kiesinger was backed by Franz-Josef Strauss and Herr Wehner of the 
SPD for the post of Chancellor. These sources of support are dubious ones. 
Herr Strauss the new Finance Minister, at 51 one of the younger members 
of the Cabinet, well-known for his part in the Spiegel-affair and as Bavaria’s 
answer to De Gaulle, needs no further introduction. Dr. Schréder (56) 
like Kiesinger (62) is both handsome and opportunist and, by profession, 
lawyer. He has openly admitted that he joined the Nazi party for 
„ opportunist reasons. He also sees himself as a future Chancellor and has 
served as Foreign Minister and Minister of Interior. The new Minister 
of Interior is Herr Paul Liicke who held this post under Dr. Erhard. Aged 
52, he was a junior officer like Strauss, during the war. Other Ministers 
who retain their old posts are Bruno Heck (49) Families and Youth, 
Gerhard Stolltenberg (38) Scientific Research, and Hanz Katzer (47) Labour. 
Katzer is a Catholic trade unionist, Stollenberg was a university lecturer 
and has connections to Krupp, and Heck, a wartime officer, was a teacher 
before joining the Bundestag in 1957. Two other wartime officers among 
the CDU Ministers are Herr von Hassel (53) and Herr Schmiicker (48). 
Herr von Hassel is a former Defence Minister and former Premier of 
Schleswig-Holstein, an old style nationalist he is now Minister for Refugees. 
Kurt Schmiicker was Economics Minister and now becomes Treasury 
Minister. Herr Strauss, has two colleagues from Bavaria. Herr Hermann 
Höcherl, a former Nazi party member and a lawyer at that time, was, as 
Minister of the Interior, involved in the Spiegel-Affair and the scandal of 
the unconstitutional phone-tapping. Dr. Werner Dollinger, now Minister of 
Posts and Telephones, and a factory owner, also belongs to the CSU. 
Apart from Herr Brandt, aged 53 and the new Foreign Secretary, the 
brightest star among the Social Democratic ministers is Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann (67) who started his political career as Dr. Adenauer’s first 
Minister of Interior in 1949. At that time he was in the CDU which he 
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later left because of his opposition to rearmament. Heinemann, a brilliant 
defence lawyer and evangelical theologian, joined the SPD in 1957 after 
dissolving his unsuccessful neutralist party. Prof. Karl Schiller (55) is a 
former Rector of Hamburg University who has served in the Social 
Democratic administrations io Hamburg and Berlin. He has also served 
on the boards of industrial enterprises. During the war he was a junior 
officer and is said to have joined the Nazi party. Schiller is appropriately 
Minister of Economic Affairs. The other professor in the Cabinet is Carlo 
Schmid (70) the new Minister for the Länder. Schmid has been in the 
Bundestag since it was set up and has served continuously as one of its 
Vice-Presidents. Born in France of a French mother he was a volunteer 
for Germany in 1914 and was with the ‘egal section of the German 
occupation forces in Lille in World War I. The SPD’s “strong man” 
Herbert Wehner (60) is also in the Cabinet as Minister of All-German 
Affairs. A former Communist, Wehmer was for years hounded by the 
CDU but it was he who first pressed for the idea of a Grand Coalition 
as long ago as 1962. He bears much of the responsibility for the SPD’s 
present policy and, many say, for the lack of democracy in the party. He 
has consciously built up the reputation for being a fanatical anti- 
Communist. The Minister of Transport is Georg Leber a Right-wing 
trade unionist known for his “modernising” policies in the movement. 
The only lady member of the Cabinet is Frau Kite Strobel, also a Social 

‘ Democrat, who is said to be pacifist-inclined. Like the only lady member 
of the last government she becomes Minister of Health. Finally, the other 
Ministers are Social Democrats—Dr. Lauritz Lauritzen, Minister of 
Housing, and Hans-Jurgen Wischnewski, Minister of Economic 
Co-operation, 

Obviously the Grand Coalition must and will be judged by what it 
does. The new government faces very practical difficulties. At the present 
time the Federal Republic has a lower rate of growth than at any time since 
1950. The crisis on the Ruhr is growing and at least 500,000 unemployed 
are awaited this winter. Yet the Grand Coalition’s answer is said to be 
higher taxes and less expenditure on social welfare. It may well run into 
difficulties with the Lander particularly in North Rhine-Westphalia where 
the Social Democrats refused to take the advice of Herr Brandt and formed 
a coalition with the FDP. In addition to the difficulties there are also 
dangers, especially for the SPD. ‘As Die Zeit (November 25) explained, 
if everything goes well Herr Brandt may not get the glory which the 
Chancellor will get. If things go badly, however, he and his party could 
be left the blame in which case “the last uncompromised force in West 
German politics” would not only get dirty but might perhaps sink in 
the mire. 


[Dr. Childs lectures in German Politics at Nottingham University. He 
is author of “From Schumacher to Brandt: The Story of German 
Socialism 1945-1965” (Pergamon Press, 1966).] 
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THE NEW NAZIS AND THE OLD 
by C. C. Aronsfeld 


HE rise of the new Nazi Party draws attention back to the rise of 

the old Nazi Party, and though notoriously history does not repeat 

itself, it must be interesting to consider the differences and the 
resemblances of the situation. 

The differences are obvious. When Hitler’s party scored its first 
spectacular success, in September 1930, increasing its MPs from 12 to 107, 
it had been in existence for 10-odd years and already involved in such 
dramatic episodes as the Munich Putsch of 1923; the NPD has been 
scraping along, little noticed, since November 1964. The old Nazis rushed 
forward at a General Election, at the head of 6m. voters, the new ones 
locally, with less than %4 of that number, however much this may work 
out on a national scale, and while Hitler stood head and shoulders above 
the rest, neither Thadden nor Thielen can claim to be anything like the 
same calibre of a demagogue. 


Also the old Nazis were unrestrained in their ferocity; the new ones 
don’t shout “Perish Judah”; while instead decrying “Israels blackmail”, 
they don the garb of righteous indignation, however, much the holes let 
through the treacherous truth. Finally, the old Nazis were a new 
phenomenon in their day; the new ones, rightly or wrongly, at once revive 
what a British Minister has called an old “macabre feeling’”—This is 
where we came in. 


The resemblances are on the whole rather more characteristic, often 
blatant, relating to substance rather than form. They will perhaps be 
best appreciated when seen through the eyes of competent contemporary 
observers, notably the British press. 

On both occasions, the result came as a great surprise. The Times 
found it “a little difficult” to understand the popularity of Hitler’s “vague 
half-revolutionary, half-idealistic programme, if indeed so definite a term 
can be applied to the ‘Nazi’ manifesto”. There was nothing “‘practicable” 
in that programme, the Manchester Guardian thought, and just as many 
of the Nazis in their words and deeds were “ignorant, fanatical, vulgar 
and barbarous”, so, the liberal paper said, ‘their leaders (especially the 
Austrian charlatan Hitler)” were “utterly worthless”. 


The Party wanted power: this much was certain, but, said the Times 
Berlin Correspondent, “there is no sure guide to what it would like to do 
if it gained power, except that it undoubtedly wants to make Germany 
strong, if not warlike”. He had read the 25 Theses which were fairly 
explicit, but he felt “such literature does not carry one far”. 


Others, less sophisticated though perhaps more experienced, had found 
enough was the evil thereof, and the British Correspondent could easily 
have consulted them. A glance today into the German Jewish press of 
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the time reveals the eminently, often uncannily, correct interpretation of 
precisely ‘‘such literature” as well as of much other Nazi literature which 
after all pulled no punches, and the pathetic and unheeded Jewish warnings 
that now sound like dirges amidst the ruins and the mass graves. 


According to the Times Correspondent, nobody knew “‘whether Nazism 
is a menace or whether it may develop into a constructive force”. So 
seasoned a student of affairs was fooled by Hitler who had declared, for 
foreign ears, that the Nazi aim was “the conquest of the German soul’’— 
just that—and (the British public is told) “his words suggest that he is 
going to guide this spirit into useful channels”. 


After this introduction, Hitler is actually invited to assure the Times 
that the Nazi movement “‘discountenances violent anti-semitism”. The 
Berlin Correspondent writes: “Herr Hitler would having nothing to do 
with pogroms ... Their doctrine was ‘Germany for the Germans’, and 
their attitude towards Jews was governed by the attitude of Jews towards 
this doctrine. They had nothing against decent Jews (Hitler went on), but 
if Jews associated themselves with Bolshevism, as many unfortunately 
did, they must be regarded as enemies. The party was against all violence, 
but if attacked, it was ready to defend itself”. 


The technique of the Big Lie had been expressly commended in Hitler’s 
book (then five years old), but who had read Mein Kampf, or having 
read, who took note of it? 


However, millions had now voted for the author, Why? In the first 
place (the Times reported) they were “by no means all convinced National 
Socialists ... Very many of them were merely wild ‘bourgeois’ expressing 
a vague discontent with things in general”. Their vote constituted a protest 
rather than a revolution, said the Manchester Guardian, though it added 
pointedly, “an almost revolutionary protest”. 


Then (the Times noted) “‘a large section of Young Germany” had been 
attracted, “in spite’ (or ‘‘because”’?) “of noisy and even bellicose 
patriotism’, Many of them, it was said, had grown up with the fact of 
foreign occupation ever present in their minds, but (the Times Berlin 
Correspondent remarks) “they were too young to know much of the 
earlier period when German soldiers for four years occupied other lands. 
These young men and women like the passionate nationalism of the 
Nazis. They like the feeling of vitality about this party, the idea that it 
means to get something done”. 


Next there were workers who had grievances against the present 
economic order; the “more conservatively-minded citizens”? were ‘‘disgusted 
at the interminable bickering of small groups and interests and the general 
inefficiency shown by Parliament”; they obviously were easily misled by 
“a party whose ostensible ideal is that of a strong, not to say recalcitrant, 
nation”. And finally, there were the nationalist resentments which had 
been skilfully exploited by the prospect of first denouncing the Treaty 
of Versailles and then redrawing the map of Europe. 
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No wonder “undoubted anxiety’ was aroused in many countries, 
especially in France, but the Times thought “it would be a mistake to put 
too sinister an interpretation upon what may only prove to be a very 
transitory phase of German politics”. After all, “the orderly and stable 
elements of democratic government are still largely preponderant. The 
Constitutional parties of the Right and Centre together with the Socialists 
stil hold a workable majority”, the Times declared but at once 
significantly added: “ . .. provided that they can show sufficient cohesion 
to make it effective”. 


This, in practical terms, meant, the Times pointed out, that ‘“‘some 
working arrangement, if not an actual coalition, with the Socialists will 
prove the only feasible alternative’. The Berlin Correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian said it in so many words: ‘The political parties 
cannot remain as they are, or if they do they will surely be shaken up 
again and even more vigorously. They are all, except the ‘Nazis’, in a 
blind alley”. 

Consolidation of the democratic forces, “on the lines of a Grand 
coalition”, was held to be one way of meeting the danger. Another was 
suggested by German democratic leaders who felt that the German people 
should not be burdened with “the sole blame for the great lack of 
political sense reflected in the election results”. This was the opinion of 
the former Chancellor (then Minister of the Interior) Dr. Joseph Wirth, 
a friend of Walther Rathenau’s and prominent on the Left wing of the 
Catholic Centre Party. 


He said:: What the German nation had borne for 12 years in a hard 
school of suffering and sacrifice had reached its limit. “Whoever in the 
world outside did not realise this, had better think back to the time when 
he was young. To be young meant to carry vital hope within one. Youth 
without hope, without joy in life, was a contradiction. “Therefore (Dr. 
Wirth went on), the statesmen of all countries might well reflect whether 
the time has not come for the problems of the German people to be 
subjected to renewed examination within the framework of the great 
world-wide economic crisis in which all are involved. What good is all 
the talk of Pan-Europe, of the solidarity of all civilized nations?” 


This argument, implying as it did that it might soon be impossible to 
control the forces of Nazism (and Communism) unless Germany’s burden 
was lightened, is challenged by the Times Correspondent as “based on 
the misleading idea, which the Nazis and the Hugenberg Nationalists have 
exploited, that all Germany’s ills stem from the Reparation Plan”. For 
(he writes) “it has yet to be proved that Germany, in spite of the Reparation 
payments, is suffering more severely than other countries” under the 
depression. He believes that “although a romantic idea of tilting against 
the Treaty of Versailles—which it has been taught to regard as the source 
of most evils—has played a part, the revolution of German youth is 
directed quite as energetically against domestic mismanagement and the 
authors of it”. 
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On the other hand, the German non-Nazi case as presented by Dr. 
Wirth (and a great deal more, less plausible argument) is adopted with 
remarkable enthusiasm by the powerful Lord Rothermere, owner of the 
Daily Mail, who saw in the Nazi triumph ‘‘one of those immensely 
significant events which from time to time open up a new chapter in 
international affairs”. This election, he writes, would “‘stand out as the 
beginning of a new epoch in the relations between the German nation 
and the rest of the world”. He actually declares: “A new Germany is 
rising before our eyes. She is strong today, she will be much stronger a 
few years hence. She is determined now, she may before long be defiant”; 
Britain could do nothing to check this movement, and the Press lord adds: 
“I believe it would be a blunder for the British people to take up an 
attitude of hostility towards it’’. 


The youth of Germany was doing, his Lordship said, “what I hope the 
youth of Britain would do in similar circumstances. They have set them- 
selves to build a new nation”, and “‘they have discovered as the young 
men and women of England are discovering that it is no good trusting to 
the old politicians”. 


The Nazi Party had already rendered services to Western Europe by 
“setting up an additional rampart against Bolshevism”. Rothermere is 
probably the first notable victim of that cunning propaganda which later 
corrupted so many minds and eventually led to the surrender at Munich. 
It is interesting that almost at once (according to the Times) “several 
responsible German commentators object to the suggestion that National 
Socialism is to be regarded as a bulwark against Communism”. 


However, so pleased is Rothermere with the “‘anti~Communist” canard 
that he foretells, with equanimity, eight years before it happened, the 
annexation, through that line of propaganda, of Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and “quite possibly” Hungary too. This, he said, was “inevitable”, though 
British statesmen could still do something about it: “Instead of holding 
on to the baseless illusion that the existing state of international relations 
is eternal and unchangeable, they should deal with the most dangerous 
defects before they become acute”; the Peace treaties should not be torn 
up but “adjusted to suit new conditions”. Actually, they had already been 
adjusted, and Rothermere’s policy was little more than Appeasement before 
its time. 

Another peculiarly mistaken view was put before the British public by 
the German Jewish author, Emil Ludwig, whose literary work had gained 
him a high rank among Anglo-Saxons. In the Sunday Times of September 
28, 1930, he writes: ‘Nothing could be more to be desired than that 
Hitler’s followers should be forced to govern. Then would Germany and 
the rest of the world realise that though they could make rousing phrases 
about chains of slavery and bondage to the Jews, they could not long 
hold leadership. One need only look at their faces and hear their voices 
to see that the best of them are idealists without ideas”; it was regrettable 
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that the Austrian Hitler had been forbidden to become a German, and 
that “now he cannot make himself ridiculous in the Reichstag, and he 
excites sympathy because at the crucial moment he must wait outside the 
circus, like Carmen in the fourth act”. 


Ludwig refuses to admit that Hitler could ever become a German 
dictator because “the democratic idea is not yet strong enough to enable 
Germans to believe in men who come from the people”; consequently, 
“there is nothing left for Germany but to swallow the bitter pill of 
Democracy”. Those who voted for Hitler, Ludwig writes, “are as good . 
Germans as any, but inexperienced and refuse to recognise the results of 
the war which they still loudly assert they would not have lost”. , If the 
winter were cold, if the total of unemployed increased and capital fled 
from Germany, the opposition party could recruit millions of discontented 
people. There might possibly be a “small Putsch but in no case a 
revolutionary upheaval”, and a ‘‘dictatorship would not last four weeks”. 


Ludwig does not mention the “anti-Communist bulwark’; he instead 
deals with “the rumour that Hitler wants to join hands with the Russians”, 
but he says (rather less of a prophet than Rothermere), this “can be 
believed only by people who do not know the character of the Germans”. 


As for the argument that Nazism might prepare for armed “‘liberation” 
he quotes the great military authority, General von Seeckt, who had 
ridiculed the “laughable imitation of liberation in 1813”. This simply was 
out of the question. At the time of Napoleon (it is argued) Prussia was 
one of a dozen countries conquered by a single Power and it was only 
natural that they should unite in revenge. But today Germany is one of 
the few defenceless countries in an armed world and nothing could be 
less natural than to count upon forcible liberation. Therefore, how could 
the Nazis seriously expect to carry out their threats—even if they had 
more than 6m. votes opposed to 25. History could not so repeat itself, 
and of course it didn’t (despite the specious reasoning). Yet force and 
“liberation” came just the same. 


Such was some of the great and more enlightened orchestration that 
went as a prelude to the emergence of Nazidom in 1930. What lesson, 
if any, can be drawn from it, will be up to the temperament of the observer. 
But while history rarely repeats itself, nevertheless historical situations 
have a knack of reappearing in which different causes may well produce 
similar effects. No guess can hope to lift the veils of the future and yet 
the past is never enacted without a message that can at least guide 
emotions and forewarn judgment. 


[C. C. Aronsfeld is Senior Research Officer at the Institute of Jewish 
Affairs. ] 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND GERMAN DEMOCRACY 
by John Huddleston 


OCH has been said and written about the German “economic 

miracle”, but the political achievements of the Federal Government 

at Bonn, if not to be similarly described as a “miracle”, certainly 
warrant approbation. 

In a sense those in Germany who have been charged with the task ot 
reconstructing the political order have had a far more difficult task than 
that which faced those who set about the task of rebuilding the economy 
and reconstructing industry. For the latter did have on hand a wealth of 
technical expertise — the National Socialists took care to see that this 
was in plentiful supply. It was not the nature of scientific and technical 
aspects of National Socialism, but the means to which it was put which 
was despised by the rest of the world. 

To develop in the minds of a people who for twenty years had been 
subject to a totalitarian régime a proper disposition towards, and an 
acceptance of democratic ideas is indeed a much more formidable task. 

Many have been the strains and stresses to which the Federal Govern- 
ment has been subject in this post war period; difficulties have been 
encountered from time to time in connection with the continued presence 
of foreign armies within the country: in the matter of the relationship of 
Germany to the plans for the defence of Western Europe: in connection 
with the settlement of refugees from the Eastern zone. Crises, some major, 
some minor, have been coped with in a most creditable manner. 

Yet, observers, who with sympathy and an attempt at understanding, 
are conscious of the fact that the Federal Republic has far to go before 
it can be said that a democratic order has indeed been consolidated in 
Germany. 

To achieve this, social institutions within the State will need to be 
gradually reconstituted so that they become agencies for the practical 
application of democratic ideas and so that eventually the whole cultural 
atmosphere will have been drastically changed. 

Formidable indeed is the task which confronts those who are striving 
to generate within the Federal Republic an enthusiastic concern for the 
democratic way of life. Because of their experiences subsequent to 1955 it 
is to be appreciated that most Germans are rather naturally suspicious of 
any form of indoctrination: hence, great care must be taken not to ‘give 
the impression that believers in the democratic idea are themselves setting 
out on a course of indoctrination. At the same time, it has to be recognised 
that perhaps the most significant fact to be derived from a glance at the 
history of the growth of the Nazi Party is the need for a common front on 
the part of these who are opposed to forms of tyranny and authoritarian rule. 

It could, of course, be argued that the fearful experiences of the Nazi 
period should, to some extent, have ceased the work of the post-1945 
exponents of the democratic idea. In this connection we may be reminded 
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of Goethe’s comment “Wer nicht geschunden wird, wird nicht erzogen” 
(He who has not been tormented has not been educated). But although 
sufferings and torment may have a place in the general concept of educa- 
tion, they are not of themselves sufficient to persuade a whole community 
to adopt and develop a complete reorientation of attitude. 

More positive forms of education are required. 

In the final analysis, what a democracy needs to make for its full 
success is an appropriate system of general state education (embracing an 
effective system of adult education) and full scope, through a sufficiency 
of voluntary organisations, for exercise at ground level in the practice of 
democracy. 

It is appreciated that to attempt anything in the way of education for 
political enlightenment for school pupils under the age of fifteen would 
be unwise. Some there are even in the most advanced Western democracies 
who doubt whether there is much of value in affording even to High 
School pupils opportunities to study Civics and Political Science. Whilst 
appreciating the fact that, due to lack of experience, such pupils would 
find difficulty in grasping the essentials of modern economic and inter- 
national problems, much good would, nevertheless, accrue if, in the school 
periods allotted for this kind of subject, stress was laid on the need for 
toleration and an understanding of conflicting viewpoints. 

Failure to give attention to this field of study is likely to make the 
task of the adult educator more difficult than it need be. 

Tribute has often been paid to the relatively high standard of general 
education which has been provided in Germany (particularly higher 
education), With regard to this, Sir Michael Sadler and Matthew Arnold, 
amongst others, have in the past given their testimony. 

However, the growth of National Socialism which culminated in Hitler’s 
seizure of power in 1933 and the subsequent events have given cause to 
question certain aspects of the previous educational provision. It is now 
coming to be increasingly recognised that any educational system which 
fails to have links with, and a concern for an established democratic 
political structure (as distinct from political partisanship) is failing in its 
purpose. In retrospect we now have grounds for believing that Germany 
was not well served by those of her educationists who persisted in their 
advocacy of a policy of intellectual withdrawal, those who with almost 
fanatical zeal pursued their studies and research within a narrow academic 
fraternity divorced from everyday life. 

Moreover, a democratic form of government can only function success- 
fully if those who hold the powers of government, their administrators 
and those who are being governed have a clear conception of what 
democracy is about. 

This is where the process of adult education begins. 

It is held in some quarters that adult education, in the main, should be 
motivated by a social purpose. In trade union circles this is often con- 
ceived to mean providing students with information likely to facilitate 
economic emancipation. Adult education can, however, also be said to 
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have a social purpose if it attempts to make all who participate therein 
(tutors and students alike) more constructively critical of the various 
elements which make up the total of community activities. 

One of the major claims made by the W.E.A. in Britain as a justifica- 
tion for its continued existence (despite the considerable expansion, over 
the years, of general “Further Education” provision) is that to an extent 
not found in other class-providing bodies, both tutors and students appre- 
ciate fully the value of subjecting the proposals and decrees of those in 
authority to rational and critical examination. 

Many years ago T. S. Eliot, writing as a contemplator of society as he 
then saw it, gave expression to a similar view. Although Eliot himself 
was not much occupied with adult education as such, the sentiments he 
expressed and to which attention is now drawn, have bearing on the issues 
we are now considering. “What we can do,” he said, “is to use our minds, 
remembering that a tradition without intelligence is not worth having, to 
discover what is the best life for us, not as a political abstraction, but as a 
particular people in a particular place; what in the past is worth preserving 
and what should be rejected; and what conditions within our power to 
bring about, would foster the society we desire.” 

In a sense this can be taken as a challenge to adult educationists, and 
with due humility many of the latter may feel confident that, provided 
use is made of the appropriate pedagogical approach and method, it is 
fully possible to rise to the occasion. 

It would be quite wrong, however, to conceive of adult education as 
being merely a form of instruction and discussion about the mechanics 
or operation of democracy as a system of government. Adult education 
must prove itself to be much more than this. If undertaken in the appro- 
priate manner, under the guidance of a tutor who is fully alive to the 
fact that he is expected to be a teacher and something more, an adult 
class should be, in effect, an exercise in practical democracy. Much will 
depend on the relationship of tutor to students. If in the course of the 
class meeting the tutor strives only to impress the assembled group by 
making them conscious of the extent of his superior knowledge, then he 
will have largely failed in his mission. But just as there is a need for 
the tutor to recognise that he has a special task to perform, so also is 
there a need for the students to realise that they too have a special con- 
tribution to make. The maximum of satisfaction from the act of meeting 
together is more likely to be assured if the whole of the course (right 
from the first proposal to launch it) is seen as a co-operative venture. 

It is useless to preach about the merits of democracy in a vacuum; 
rather is there the need to maximise the opportunities for individuals to 
have some personal experience of what democratic leadership and what 
individual responsibilities within a group really mean. Opportunity to 
participate in this kind of experience is part of what active membership 
of an adult education movement can offer, together with a fostering of 
‘the ability to accept criticism and to give criticism in ways which take 
account of the feelings of those with whom one may disagree. 
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If we accept these propositions, then, it is suggested, we must logically 
acknowledge the interdependence of democratic practice and adult 
education. 

It must also be emphasised that democracy is not limited merely to 
political affairs, but rather should be regarded as something which is 
interwoven with all aspects of social community life, including the religious 
bodies, industrial organisations, educational societies and trade unions. 

Unfortunately for the people of Germany, over the years of Nazi rule 
they were fed with propaganda which declared that democracy, based on 
the idea of individual freedom, could only result in lawlessness, inefficiency 
and decadence, and that loyalty ought not to mean anything other than 
implicit obedience. Even before Hitler’s time, however, within various 
sections of German industrial and political life, considerable stress was 
laid on the virtues of autocratic (if sometimes benevolent) management. 

As a result, partly of their own considerable strategy, and partly as a 
consequence of German economic expansion during the past ten years, 
the trade unions now find themselves wielding considerable power within 
the industrial field. In particular through their representations on Works’ 
Councils, they have such influence in connection with the matter of release 
of workers from their employment for the purpose of attending educational 
courses. One test of the depth of their interest in non-vocational adult 
education is the extent to which they are prepared to press for release 
from employment to enable workers to attend courses which have no 
direct bearing on either industrial or trade union affairs. 

Something of this kind is already being pioneered in Britain, where 
we find that in association with the National Coal Board, Day Release 
courses sponsored by the Universities of Sheffield and Nottingham (in the 
latter case jointly with the W.E.A.) provide for the miners a number of 
courses which are of a “general studies” nature. Developments on similar 
lines are also being planned in other districts. 

In the past, workers in both Britain and Germany have been prone 
to castigate employers for their failure to concern themselves with matters 
other than those connected with the claims of ‘their immediate business 
interests. Now, for the powerful German trade unions there is the challenge 
— to help initiate and foster educational activities, the results of which 
may make no immediate material contribution to further the economic 
position of the industrial worker. ' 

If they have any qualms whatsoever about the genuineness of the post- 
1945 democratic order in the Federal Republic, they may well come to 
the conclusion that they cannot afford not to take part in such an exercise. 

In the effort to strengthen democracy in the Federal Republic, there 
appears to be a vital need for the trade unions to give earnest consideration 
to the possibility of their engaging in a joint effort with the Folk High 
Schools to secure a considerable expansion of general adult education 
facilities. 

No matter how radical may be the changes made in the formal system 
of basic and Higher education, the anticipated increased speed of develop- 
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ment in the social life of a modern industrial community of itself, would 
appear to justify the case for organised adult education. 

Tt is true that in recent years information about current affairs, about 
events in the world of drama, music and literature and the new scientific 
discoveries, is much more readily available. In some quarters, therefore, 
can be found those who contend that with the development of broadcasting, 
television and the availability of cheap paper-back books, there is perhaps 
now no need for adult education of an organised nature. 

On what grounds, then, should the German people attempt maintenance 
and development of well-planned and well-structured adult education 
movement based on the idea of education with a social purpose? And, 
more than this, the expenditure of a sizeable amount of public money to 
facilitate such expansion? 

There is first the fact that in Germany, as in Britain, a high proportion 
of those who are now over 21 have not had (because of large classes and 
teacher shortages) a very satisfactory basic education. Secondly, it can 
be urged that it is only when people become adult that they are really 
competent to enter into discussions about current economic, social and 
political problems and that, moreover, such discussions are more likely 
to be stimulating and rewarding in the atmosphere of a group under the 
leadership of a qualified tutor. Thirdly, organised adult aducation activities 
are a means whereby the gulf between the expert and the layman and 
between the scientist and the humanist can be bridged; and also (not less 
important) aid can be given with a view to securing a greater measure of 
tolerance between the different age groups in society. 

To be successful, however, in Germany, as elsewhere, it will have to 
be a non-sectarian, non-doctrinal movement with aims and purposes 
distinct from those which have in the past motivated the educational work 
of the Folk High Schools and the Trade Unions. 

It is suggested, therefore, that both these great voluntary organisations 
face a challenge—to take the lead in making available, jointly with 
other voluntary bodies, adult education facilities which would have the 
aim of imparting knowledge, generating free discussion and thereby infus- 
ing virility into the political, social and economic life of the community. 

German adult educationists, it is suggested, would well serve their 
country if they looked at the adult education movement in Britain, not 
as it is today, but as it was earlier in this century. Students came to 
classes in the early years of the W.E.A., not to pursue knowledge for its 
own sake, but rather because they wanted to use such knowledge in the 
service of an ideal. Much less of this spirit can be found in Britain today, 
unfortunately — less of this spirit of radical idealism. 

Conformity and respectability (with one or two honorable exceptions) 
is now, unfortunately, very much a part of Britain’s adult education 
movement. 

It is, then, to be hoped that the new adult education movement, which 
we have suggested the Federal Republic greatly needs, would be led by 
administrators and tutors who would seek to inspire in those who co- 
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operate with them an appreciation of the fact that they are jointly and 
severally called to participate in a great adventure. 

To ask for this is to ask for the injection of what is almost a revolu- 
tionary process — something contrary to tradition. Schnabel has contended 
“Those responsible for the general system of education after the founding 
of the Reich, seem to have considered a school to be an instructional insti- 
tution, the aim of which was to transmit a definite volume of knowledge 
for the battle of existence, and for the purpose of economic life and the 
life of the State; for the rest to inculcate obedience and subordination to 
adults and superiors”. Long before this Harkort (one of Germany’s few 
nineteenth century educational reformers) had declared “The participa- 
tion of the people in political power is achieved more rapidly than the 
preparation necessary for such participation; therein lies the misfortune 
of our time”. Looking at the contemporary German scene Harkort’s words 
might well be re-echoed as also another comment of his “The purpose of 
the machine is to free men from animal servitude, not to fashion a more 
terrible bondage”. 

William Lovett, the English social reformer also concerned himself 
greatly in his writings with the question of the approach to education, 
and we might ask ourselves when we contemplate present day education, 
either in Germany or England, how near we are to the achievement of 
Lovett’s ideals. “Education,” Lovett stated, “must be education in the 
great principles of human nature, social morality and political justice . . . 
enrich a man’s mind and strengthen his understanding and you give him 
powers to render all art and nature subservient to his purpose. Call forth 
his moral excellence in union with his intellect, and he will apply every 
power and force of action to enlighten ignorance and banish vice; and, 
as far as his abilities permit, to prepare the highway to the world’s 
happiness.” 

It cannot be claimed, as we note the educational reforms which have 
taken place in England since the 1870 Education Bill, that the education 
provided is at all close to the ideals propounded by Lovett, but it is 
perhaps rather nearer than that which is to be found in the Federal 
Republic. 

As a people the Germans have long tended to discourse on a high ideol- 
ogical plane, their goals being often so far distant as to militate against 
participation in a more dynamic and pragmatic scheme of things. This 
kind of attitude has, in the past, resulted in a failure to tackle immediate 
issues resolutely. Such a situation has encouraged an absorption in 
dialectics, which in turn has given opportunity for the development of 
group or individual interests — not always working to the common good. 

Tf the Folk High Schools, and the Trade Unions and other adult, 
educational bodies in the Federal Republic mean what they say about 
the value of educational efforts to sustain democracy, then speedy action 
is needed to engender in the mind of the general public a recognition of 
the fact that adult education centres of learning are just as vital for 
community well-being as are the various sections of general education and 
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the universities. « 

Much of the educational facilities such as are now provided by the 
trade unions in connection with the training of personnel for specific 
duties are still likely to be needed, but some inward-looking consideration 
of certain aspects of this provision does seem to be called for. In par- 
ticular there is the matter of the heavy drain on both manpower and 
resources consequent upon involvement with training for the highly com- 
plex industrial management activities associated with the policy of 
“Mitbestimmung” (co-determination). 

With every passing year the structure of large scale industry becomes 
more and more intricate, baffling all but those who are highly trained in 
scientific management. To keep abreast in this field, it would appear that 
the choice for the unions will be between hiring the services of industrial 
consultants, recruiting on to their staffs specialists already well trained in 
management techniques, or continuing to assign some of their most 
experienced paid and unpaid officials to work of this kind and ensuring 
that the latter are provided with what are bound to be intensive and 
expensive courses of instruction. 

Moreover, even those in the Federal Republic who are well persuaded 
as to the merits of the co-management schemes would be well advised to 
recognise that the tasks of those selected to operate them would be eased 
somewhat, if through some form of adult education provision, rank and 
file workers were made more acutely aware of the course of technological 
developments; perhaps more importantly if, by means of free discussion, 
the justification for applied technology was elaborated in terms which 
workers could understand. 

As to the Folk High Schools, they too need to do a good deal of 
rethinking. 

There is the question of the extent to which they are prepared to take 
steps to bring about an improvement of the over-all quality of their 
educational provision (offering more long-term courses to facilitate inten- 
sive study of subjects, rather than a large number of sporadic short-term 
courses or mass lectures). There is the question of whether they wish 
their work to be considered as part of the efforts of a nation-wide education 
movement as such. There is the question of how far they are prepared 
to link themselves with the efforts to strengthen democracy in the Federal 
Republic. More definite involvement in this direction would mean recon- 
sideration of the tenth clause in the von Erdberg memorandum which was 
issued for the guidance of those concerned with these schools in 1919, 
i.e. “The Folk High Schools are bound together by the consciousness of 
the common intellectual struggle for the cultural unification of the nation, 
and this makes it not just an educational organisation, but a cultural 
movement”. 

At the same time it must be made clear that those who see adult 
education as being associated with some kind of social purpose are not 
necessarily ill disposed towards the furthering of cultural and aesthetic 
subjects. What they are concerned about, however, is that a sizeable sec- 
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tion of the community should be sufficiently knowledgeable about the 
ways and means of protecting and strengthening the democratic idea. 

Only when a democracy is well-founded and has the firm support of 
the majority of the people is there the necessary real freedom to pursue 
an independent and fruitful study of the liberal arts. It is a matter of 
priorities, 

Adult education is not, however, some kind of standardised export 
which can be shipped or otherwise transported from one country to 
another. The possibility of its expansion and the extent of its impact and 
effectiveness will hinge very much on the traditions, culture and the form 
of political leadership in the country with which we are concerned. It 
follows, therefore, that all those who would wish to promote adult 
educational work must concern themselves with much more than the 
mechanics of adult education — its structure and organisation. If the 
strength and extent of traditions and indoctrination have served to sur- 
round a people with a social and political climate which is unfavourable 
for the founding of the kind of adult education movement they have in 
mind, then they will need to work persistently to weaken the strength of 
deep rooted traditions, The fostering of an appropriate attitude towards 
economic and industrial affairs and the development of a requisite spirit 
of toleration in the field of politics is also required. 

Efforts to create and consolidate a firmly based German democracy 
are being followed with intense interest far beyond the confines of the 
Federal Republic itself. Situated as Germany is, in the centre of Europe, 
a continent which is constantly buffeted by dynamic industrial and inter- 
national upsets, one realises that much else has to be given attention 
other than the development of enlightened citizens. As Werner Richter 
in “‘Re-educating Germany” so rightly observed: 

“No mortal has yet been able decisively to alter the course of history 
by rational effort. Political dangers are not dissipated by pedagogi- 
cal zeal. But education can liberate energies which fortify the 
good and so weaken evil.” 
It is perhaps not out of place to include the Federal Republic of Germany 
amongst the infant democracies of the world. Along with the other 
countries which are at the same level of political development, future 
progress will depend much on the appropriate fashioning of the general 
system of education. But what would help even more greatly in the 
immediate future, would be the rise of a significantly purposeful adult 
education movement functioning as one of the strong arms of a modern 
democratic State. It must be something other than a coterie of intellectual 
sceptics or dilittenti looking on life with a negative or passive outlook. 
Adult education must do more than give a factual presentation of subject 
matter within the broad field of “liberal studies”. It must be a stimulant 
founded on the social impulses of both tutor and student. 


[Dr. John Huddleston is Lecturer in the Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Bradford.] 
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A RESURGENCE OF NAZISM IN WEST GERMANY? 
by R. J. C. Preece 


N the weeks following the Bavarian Land election of November 20th, 

1966, and in the light of the successes there, and in the early November 

election to the Hessen parliament, of the.German National Democratic 
Party, the European and American press was full of the dangers of 
neo-nazism and a resurgence of the radical right in German politics. 
The German press itself has been torn between indignant outbursts against 
the apparent glorification of Germany’s recent past expressed by the NPD 
and a desire to show the rest of the world that the party is an unimportant 
fringe group with no influence on German public life. The Rhineland- 
Palatinate Land election due in April, 1967, will perhaps give us some 
inkling of whether the party is likely to become a more or less permanent 
feature of Federal German politics or whether its success of 1966 will have 
been as transient as those of the Poujadiste movement in France. 


The questions most consistently asked of the NPD and those which 
few attempts have been made to answer, at least in the British press, are 
“What are the policies of the NPD?’ and ‘How do they compare with the 
policies expressed by Hitler before he came to power?’ The party’s 
‘policies’ consist of a number of slogans rather than a systematic electoral 
‘programme but it is easy to understand how these slogans could be made 
into political practice. The party ‘Manifesto’ tells us it is opposed to 
immigrant workers (of which there are 14 million in the Federal Republic) 
and the resulting loss of capital to the economy; it is opposed to aid to 
underdeveloped countries; it wants an end to war reparations; it wants 
the German economy rescued from subservience to foreign interests and 
is against selling out basic industries to international concerns; it wants an 
end to the trials of former Nazis and wants Germany’s recent history 
re-appraised “in true historical perspective’; it wants to “‘restore the 
dignity of womanhood”; it demands income guarantees for agricultural 
workers and freedom from income tax restrictions, while at the same 
time it opposes the power of big business; it also demands German re- 
unification within the 1937 boundaries. In short, it demands ‘“Germany for 
the Germans—Europe for the Europeans”, a slogan which can mean both 
everything and nothing at the same time. 

It is easy to see the similarities between the NPD and the NSDAP 
(Nazi Party). The end to war reparations and the return of lost German 
lands were the mainstay of Hitler’s support. It was not that other parties 
were not of the same mind in the Weimar period, but rather that Hitler 
was likely to do something about it. Similarly, all major West German 
political parties today want the Federal Republic re-united with ‘Middle 
Germany’ (East Germany to us) and the lands beyond the Oder-Neisse. 
It is possible that NPD supporters see von Thielen and von Thadden as 
men of the same mould as Hitler; it is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether the present party leaders would go beyond the bounds of 
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constitutionality, for they represent that tradition in Germany which sees 
all law as positive law, always to be obeyed. The NPD has high-sounding 
phrases about economic demands for the underprivileged, reminiscent of 
Hitler’s later-forgotten socialist aspect of National Socialism. It is true that 
the Jew as scapegoat has disappeared from the party programme, but the 
Jews have almost entirely disappeared from Germany too, and the 
‘Foreigner’ has taken their place as the cause of all Germany’s ills. How- 
ever, only in respect of their opposition to big business interests can the 
party’s policy also be said to differ from that of Hugenberg’s Nationalist’s 
of the Weimar period and the old world charm of the NPD leaders is 
much more similar to the German aristocracy than to the rantings and 
ravings of a demagogue. The questions to be asked of the NPD, then, are: 
Would it overthrow the democratic system by revolution, or, if elected to 
power, by quasi legal methods? The answer to the first of these questions 
must remain something of a guess, but if the party is brought before the 
Federal Constitutional Court for attempting to subvert the democratic 
order of the state there will be no reason, unlike in the twenties and thirties, 
to expect judges to show any undue sympathy to the party or to fail to 
make fuli use of the Constitution which outlaws undemocratic parties and 
those opposing the principles of basic human rights. Any attempt to 
subvert the constitution by some form of Enabling Act, or otherwise, is 
likely to come to grief because of the greater subtlety and complexity of 
the Basic Law, but anyway any such act is certain to meet with effective 
hostile reaction from the other political parties and the trade unions, and 
even from industry and the civil service itself. The forces of democracy in 
Germany would not be caught unprepared twice, and those forces are 
immeasurably stronger today than thirty four years ago. 


If the Federal Republic is to be regarded as a genuine constitutional’ 
` democracy supported by the masses what factors can have caused the 
increased nationalist vote in Germany? Doubtlessly the growing un- 
certainty in Germany about the economic situation, the massive budgetary 
deficit, unemployment and, Germany’s greatest fear, inflation all 
contributed to a reaction against the government in 1966 but one would 
have expected this to work almost entirely in favour of the then 
parliamentary opposition, the Social Democrats. The Godesberg 
Programme of 1959, which is seen by the majority of Germans as moving 
the SPD very much to the right, and the ‘me too’ attitude, which has 
been successful in capturing middle class votes for the SPD, had caused 
the Social Democrats to act much less like, and look much less like, a 
genuine opposition. The ‘in-joke’ in diplomatic circles in Bonn in 1964 
was about new SPD members having to subscribe to the whole of the CDU 
programme, and Willy Brandt, when asked privately what the difference 
was between the CDU and the SPD in July, 1966, replied, tongue in cheek 
but with more than a hint of truth, ““They’re in and we’re out”. This lack 
of a clear alternative, then, has caused some electors to look elsewhere 
and the Grand Coalition appears to be enhancing this feeling, especially 
for the anti-clericals who already number highly in the NPD ranks. 
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Similarly, the lack of leadership in the federation during the Erhard reign 
has probably caused some desertion to an openly leadership conscious 
party. The major factor, however, is almost certainly the failure of the 
rest of the world to trust Germany. The Germans are simply not allowed 
to be democratic. For seventeen years the Bonn constitution has worked 
admirably and, despite the talk of Chancellor-Democracy, the Federal 
Parliament has proved the most effective and efficient in continental 
Europe. Extremism has nowhere had any practical effect, and, if we are 
sometimes shocked to find former Nazis in high office, the surprise is at 
least in part because they have been acting democratically and responsibly 
until their past has been discovered. Nowhere in Europe was a people 
more willing to forego national sovereignty in the cause of an international 
ideal until Gaullism rudely awakened it. Despite all this the German is 
still internationally reviled as the source of all evil. Is it not surprising 
if there is at last a reaction to an inward-looking extreme nationalism? 

The party is already preparing in a number of Lander to contest the 
next election. At a Land party congress in Baden-Wiirttemberg in January 
of this year the Land party chairman Wilhelm Gutmann declared the 
campaign open to fight the next Land parliamentary election in the spring 
of 1968. 67 of the 72 Kreise (local government areas) in Baden- 
Württemberg already have local party organisations and five per cent of 
all political party members belong to the NPD. In Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower Saxony and the Saar the NPD has already secured a well organised 
party basis for future electoral campaigns and it is indicative that the two 
Lander where the NPD gained sufficient votes at the end of 1966 ta startle 
the rest of the world are amongst the poorest organised, and have the 
lowest membership in relation to the population, of all the states with the 
exception of North Rhine-Westphalia. Indeed seventy per cent of all 
urban and rural Kreise in the Federal Republic now have some form of 
NPD organisation. 

The NPD claims that in December, 1966, it recruited 1,800 new members 
with an average age of 31.7 years and that the total membership has now 
reached 30,000, including 1,200 members of the armed forces ranging from 
private to colonel. This compares very favourably with the 700,000 
membership of the SPD, 300,000 of the CDU and 100,000 of the FDP, 
but one may expect that a party of this nature will be able to obtain a 
much larger membership in proportion to its vote than less all-embracing 
parties, such as the CDU. The party newspaper ‘Deutsche Nachrichten’ 
has a circulation of some 38,000 and a weekly also published by the party 
(Deutsche Wochen-Zeitung) sells 25,000 copies a week. These publications 
bring in something of the order of 35%, of all the party’s income, a further 
35% coming from donations, 25%, from subscriptions and the remaining 
5%, from other minor sources. Since the membership subscription is 3 DM 
per month we can calculate that the party income, presuming the party’s 
own figures to be not too inaccurate, is over 44 million DM p.a. Even if 
one is sceptical of the membership figures given by the party there can 
be no doubt that the expenditure of the party is high. Recently Party 
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Offices were built in Hanover for which 150,000 DM was set aside from 
ihe party funds. 


Analyses of the elections in Hessen and Bavaria have suggested that 
areas of high unemployment have been most receptive to the NPD and 
there was also a somewhat higher than average extremist vote in garrison 
towns. There is also some correlation between high Nazi voting areas in 
1932 and high NPD voting in 1966. The NPD vote, like the Nazi vote, is 
higher in protestant areas and lower in Catholic ones, higher in rural 
areas and lower in urban ones, and the recent pronouncement of Edmund 
Rehwinkel, Chairman of the German Farmers’ and Farmworkers’ Union, 
suggesting that the farmers might become “friendly with the NPD”’— 
because the government had reduced farm subsidies—might increase this 
trend. It is open to doubt, however, whether there has been much, if 
any, increase in the right radical vote in recent elections. Ever since the 
Federal Republic was instituted in 1949 there has always been a residue 
of right-wing votes, albeit an ever declining one. Thus, in the Bundestag of 
1949 there were seventeen representatives from the highly conservative 
German Party and five mandates were even held by the extremist German 
Party of the Right. In 1950 in Schleswig-Holstein the All German Block 
obtained 23% of the vote and in the federal elections of 1953 the 
Refugee Party held twenty seven seats and the German Party fifteen. 
Even in the ‘Adenauer Election’ of 1957 these two parties managed to 
poll eight per cent of the vote between them. In Hessen itself in 1966 the 
National Democrats made little impact on the two major parties, the 
Christian Democrats reducing their share of the vote by a slightly wider 
margin than the Social Democrats were able to increase theirs. The 6.8% 
obtained by the NPD was largely at the expense of the Free Democrats 
and the All-German Party, together with other minor right wing groups. 
It would appear, then, that some of the moderate right vote is becoming 
more extreme and the extreme right is coalescing behind one extremist 
party. Similarly, in Bavaria the increase in the NPD vote to 7.4% was 
at the expense of other minor right-wing parties and the Free Democrats, 
for the Christian Social Union and the Social Democratic Party both 
managed to increase their share of the poll, and this in a state where there 
has been a consistent history of right-wing voting. Thus in 1950 the 
Bavarian Party and the Refugee Party obtained 30.2% of the poll between 
them and in 1958 this was still as high as 16.77%. The success of the NPD 
in Bavaria has been largely at the expense of the Refugee Party and the 
Free Democrats, but not the Bavarian Party, for in southern Bavaria 
where the BP gets most of its vote and NPD was able to secure no more 
than 4.9%,. The increased voting turnout, however, as high as 14% in 
some of the Middle Franconian constituencies where the NPD managed 
to obtain 12.2% of the vote, probably accounts for a sizeable proportion 
of the NPD vote in Bavaria. 

If there were not proportional representation in each Land the NPD 
would have no representation at all in the Federal Republic, and, although 
P.R. is likely to remain in most of the Lander for some time, since in 
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most cases it is enshrined in the Land constitution, the Grand Coalition 
in Bonn will probably change the federal electoral system to a plurality 
constituency system which will exclude splinter groups and extremist 
parties from any representation at all in the Bundestag. 

The National Democrats, half of whose members are former Nazis or 
former members of other right-wing extremist groups, have no Hitler to 
whip up the selfish, nationalistic interests of the masses, but even if they 
had, the Germans today are not the anti-democrats of the late Weimar 
period and would not as easily submit. It is probably true to say that 
the Germans have learnt better than anyone else from the horrors of Nazi 
terror. The crises of the 1920’s and 1930’s which provided the economic 
background of extreme poverty and deprivation in which extremism 
flourishes are not likely to return. Keynes and the World Bank should be 
adequate safeguards in any emergency. The mechanical arrangements of 
the West German constitution are also ably designed to avert such a 
crisis. Thus, for example, the Federal Chancellor can only be defeated by 
a vote of no confidence which also appoints his successor, whereas the 
Weimar Chancellor was subject to being overthrown by majorities which 
could only combine to destroy government, but not to formulate policy. 
The five per cent clause in the electoral law, whereby parties polling less 
than this proportion of the vote are excluded from the Bundestag, has also 
shown its worth in preventing the growth and representation of splinter 
parties, and hence in aiding stability, but even this is likely to be improved 
upon in the near future with a new electoral law. Similarly, the present 
coalition government will have the opportunity to stabilise the country’s 
financial system and introduce an emergency law which would help the 
country to be governed in times of constitutional or political crisis. Thus 
modern knowledge in the fields of economics, constitutional Jaw and politics 
have combined to provide a system in which the circumstances in which 
extremism thrives can be averted. 

Indeed, if the non-German press and public opinion will allow the 
Germans to be democratic and govern themselves, they have shown them- 
selves most capable of it. The National Democrats must not be taken 
lightly and most of their policies must be fought at every step, but this is 
no reason for abusing the Germans in toto. Italy has its neo-fascists and 
its monarchists, France had its Poujadistes until they were swallowed up by 
Gaullism, the U.S.A. has its Goldwaters and its Wallaces. In such 
circumstances we are inclined to talk of the danger to democracy in Italy, 
France or the U.S.A., but when it occurs in Germany we talk of the 
German danger to democracy. If anything is to make the NPD a major 
force in German politics it will be our continued refusal to consider the 
Germans as capable of self-government and responsibility. 


{Our contributor is Lecturer in the Department of Social Science at 
Leicester University.] 
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by Arthur J. Leaver 


HE Malta Prime Minister, Dr. George Borg Olivier has recently 

returned from a 45-day trip which took him round the world. In 

that visit he toured Australia, the United States, Canada winding up 
his tour with his attendance at a meeting of the Ministers at the Council 
of Europe in Paris. During his world tour, Dr. Borg Olivier not only took 
the opportunity of visiting the thousands of Maltese now settled in these 
countries, but he also had important talks with the Prime Ministers of 
Australia and Canada, the Vice-President of the United States and other 
high ranking officials on matters dealing principally with financial, migra- 
tion, trade and industrial problems. 

Such a visit conducted by a Maltese Prime Minister is of special 
significance as it epitomizes the change that has come about Malta, which 
after so many years of colonial administration, is now carving its own 
name as an independent country fully capable of conducting its own affairs 
both at home and abroad. This progressive policy in the field of inter- 
national affairs reflects not only stability in the Malta Government but it 
is also a welcome contrast to the serious aftermath which has invariably 
accompanied the destinies of other countries that have taken on the 
mantle of independence. 

Indeed one of the significant features of the new Malta is the smooth 
take-over from Britain since 1964. Its success may be attributed mainly 
to the fact that the Maltese have been quite mature in political manage- 
ment, and have in one way or another enjoyed a form of self government 
since 1921, and it was only the political and strategical problems in the 
Mediterranean since 1935 that have retarded the Maltese assumption of 
independent government. 

Initially, of course, independence here was looked upon with fear and 
trepidation, in so far as it was commonly thought that Malta’s peculiar 
economic situation was such as to present grave problems. The country 
had for so long been knitted in financial matters to dependibility on the 
Services as a source of living. Nothing had furthermore been done to find 
alternative means of economic development and the country lacked mineral 
and raw material resources of its own. 

The effect of Malta’s dependability on Britain for its living was seen in 
1958, when following the British decision to curtail defence requirements 
overseas this resulted in the closing down of the Naval yard and the run- 
down of service establishments, serious repurcussions resulted here and the 
then Labour Government led by Dom Mintoff resigned. The position was 
then remedied when thanks to direct British intervention it was decided 
to grant a loan for the conversion of the yard from naval to commercial 
purposes. 

Malta however required other form of help besides the settlement of 
the dockyard issue, which of itself provided the means of livelihood for 
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some 17,000 persons. This was made available when Britain introduced a 
long term plan for the development of the Maltese economy by the intro- 
duction of five-year plans for capital development, designed to make the 
island’s economy viable. This aid together with the stable period of 
Government under the Nationalist Party helped to create the right atmos- 
phere for Independence which became a reality on the 21st September, 
1964. 

Since Malta has become Independent, thanks to British financial aid 
which covers the first ten years immediately after Independence and 
which reaches the amount of £50m., and which is also linked with a 
Defence Agreement and reciprocal aid, Malta has been able to progress 
favourably in the formative years of self-rule. 

Like all emerging countries, Malta has found the dire necessity of 
establishing contacts abroad and of providing representatives at the main 
world governing bodies. A voice in the councils of nations was assured 
when Malta was admitted as a member of the United Nations, an auto- 
matic choice resulting from the assumption of independence. Malta has 
also established its position as a European power through its admittance 
as a member of the Council of Europe. Continued association with Britain 
and the Commonwealth has been established through the country’s 
membership in the Commonwealth of Nations. Besides membership in 
these important world bodies, Malta has also assumed responsibility for 
representations in various world agencies such as W.H.O., I.L.O., F.A.O.. 
GA.T.T., L-CALO., etc. 

Following the establishment of relations abroad, Malta has next sought 
to appoint representatives in foreign countries, reciprocating in many 
instances the appointment of ambassadors by foreign powers in Malta. 
Whilst the existing representatives in London and Canberra have been 
raised from Commissioner to High Commissioner status, ambassadorial 
appointments have been made in Washington, Paris, Tripoli, the Vatican 
City. Missions have also been opened at Lake Success, at Strasbourg and 
at Geneva. On the other hand most of the major European countries as 
well as the U.S.A., India, Canada, and other Mediterranean countries such 
as Libya, Israel, the U.A.R. have also appointed representatives. 

Having established the right machinery of representation abroad where 
Malta’s voice can be heard, the country now with a Nationalist Party 
with a mandate to rule for the coming four years has embarked on a 
period of sound economic planning projected to ensure viability. The 
cornerstones of this new long term economic development is to devolve 
around the Malta Docks, industrial growth, agriculture and fishing and 
tourism. Also being studied are schemes for the introduction of a Free Port 
and an Aircraft repair centre, 

Undoubtedly the most important contribution to the diversification of 
the island’s economy has been the successful conversion of the renowned 
Malta Dockyard into a commercial repair yard for all types of ships, 
particularly tankers. With an ideal position in the Mediterranean, with 
good labour relations existing with a steady supply of skilled workers, with 
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adequate equipment, the conversion of the naval yard to civil purposes 
has been one of the post-war Malta success stories. To-day thanks to the 
efficient management of the English firm of Swan Hunter Richardson, the 
Malta repair yard has become one of the leading tanker repair centres in 
the Mediterranean, capturing not only a considerable tanker repair trade 
but also vieing with the more established Italian yards such as Palermo, 
Genoa and Spezia. The Malta civil yard to-day can take tankers up to 
94,000 dwt. and in the tank cleansing facility which has been provided 
recently, Malta has one of the best equipped cleansing plants in the world. 

Devoid of any raw material wealth Malta has had to look to other 
sources of wealth. Industrially the country is still in the early stages of 
industrial development, as till a few years back little or no industries had 
existed in the modern sense. A start has however been made and the 
present second five year development plan has been so devized as to meet 
that very contingency. Malta it would see is ideally poised to capture 
markets in the Central Mediterranean, North Africa and Middle East, 
and the very nature of its limited resources, whilst ruling out heavy 
industries, point to a prosperous opening for the development of light 
industries. 

Government has therefore built industrial estates which ready-tailored 
factories which offered to local and foreign entrepreneurs. These estates 
resemble in many ways the estates which have also been put up for the same 
purpose by the government in Northern Ireland. Here in Maka the 
necessary incentives and attractions are being provided in the form of tax 
free holidays, grants in aid and very low leases. 

It is indeed heartening to observe that a very good start has been made 
in industrialization, quite a number of new light industries have been set 
which range from mere detergents to motor car assembly. As a result 
there has been a noticeable improvement in the easing of the adverse 
trade balance where imports exceed exports by a very heavy margin. 

Every means which provides employment and which helps to create self 
sufficiency has to be well looked after. This is the case with Agriculture 
and Fishing which though small when compared with other countries, 
nevertheless can contribute much towards the island’s economic growth. 
Agricultural pursuits in fact give employment to well over a twelfth of 
the island’s total employment figures. Whilst the smallness of agricultural 
holdings here limit the extent of intensive application of modern 
agricultural methods, none the less some articles of agriculture are 
produced in sufficient quantities as to provide a steady export. These 
goods include potatoes, onions, cut flowers, tomato paste, wine. 

Fishing also is contributing much towards the island’s economic growth, 
and here again modern methods of fishing have increased output. The 
most profitable form of fishing devolves around the catching of corephene 
and tunny during two well defined seasons. 

Malta has had to look elsewhere for other means of economic wealth 
and this is now being provided by the intense application of tourism. 
. Indeed it remains almost a phenomenon how little has the immense 
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potentialities of Malta as a tourist centre been envisaged in the past. 
To-day with impinge of a fortress swept aside Malta is fast becoming a 
very well known Mediterranean tourist centre. Having all the basic advant- 
ages as a tourist haven, Malta possessing already a fine climate guarantee- 
ing sunshine throughout the year with limpid waters, blue skies, mild 
winters, the island has something further to offer in the form of a vast 
historical past, priceless gems of archaelogical interest, lack of sterling 
difficulties and a hospitable people. 

In order to improve still further the island’s tourist qualities the authorities 
have taken steps to accellerate the construction of first class hotels, the 
improvement in the means of communication and the setting up of a 
yacht marina. Hotel development to cater for the ordinary to the wealthy 
has been provided for and this year Hilton, Sheridan, and Italian- 
continental types of hotels are to be opened. Communications with Malta 
and the continent have improved and besides BEA who operate in con- 
junction with the Malta Airlines, Malta is linked with the world through 
Alitalia, and the Kingdom of Libya Airlines. A new service is also to be 
run by TWA, shortly. 

The depleted harbours of Valletta and Sliema to-day now bereft of 
British warships are now being filled with the beautiful lines of yachts, 
cabin cruisers and small motor vessels of all kinds now berthed in the 
still waters of Marsamxett, where a first class yacht Marina has been 
built, which when completed is to provide for well over 2,000 yachts. 
Besides a fine yacht marina, with ample berths, there is also close by an 
excellent small ship yard which caters for the needs of all yachtsmen, at 
Manoel Island, now run by Swan Hunter & Richardson. 

Malta is also looking to the future and new projects are also under 
consideration for close study. These include the setting up of a Free Port. 
plans for which are already under examination by Government. Also other 
schemes as those for the installation of an aircraft repair factory and a 
Hovercraft factory are being examined. The widening of trade oppor- 
tunities are also being pursued and during the visit which the Malta Prime 
Minister made late in 1966, efforts were made to attract more business 
and trade with Australia, America and Canada. 

Malta has in reality made a good start within the community of 
nations. In its formative years after Independence it is now shaping its 
destinies in a manner which indicate that the country is forging the right 
path into full nationhood. 
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ENGLAND’S FIRST FREE TRADE ERA 
by George Winder 


ENRY VII is usually considered one of the most reprehensible 

monarchs in history. He established during his reign the greatest 

tyranny England has ever known; he made of both Church and 
Parliament the obedient instruments of his policy, which was usually guided 
only by his passions; he degraded the clergy and forced most of them to 
accept the religion he ordered; he plundered the monasteries and gave much 
of the proceeds to his favourites; he divorced two wives and beheaded two 
others; he martyred those great and good men Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
Fisher, and he made a blood bath of the aristocracy which was not to be 
repeated in Europe until the outbreak of the French Terror; yet in all these 
iniquities he appears not to have lost the affections of his people. 

Why is it that this man is remembered in the annals of the British race 
not as the bloody murderer he undoubtedly was but with the regard usually 
reserved for much greater men and why on the death of his sickly son 
Edward VI did the people not rise in favour of the beautiful Lady Jane 
Grey, [as Northumberland wished them to do], but sullenly insisted on the 
crown going to his daughter, Mary, who turned out to be almost as great 
a tyrant as Henry himself? 

There can be only one possible answer to this question and that is, that 
in spite of all his tyrannies over the kingdom, his reign was one of the most 
prosperous that the English people have ever enjoyed and the reason for 
this can only be explained by the virtual free trade policy which Henry 
pursued. His reign was marked by what must then have been an extra- 
ordinary lack of interference by the Government with the economic affairs 
of the country. 

Trade was carried on freely with Antwerp, then the mercantile centre of 
the world, and through that city with all the kingdoms beneath the sway of 
the Emperor, Charles V, which included amongst many others, Austria, 
much of Italy, Burgundy, Spain and the Netherlands. The kingdoms from 
which the towns of the Hanseatic League carried on their trade were also 
free to send their goods to Britain. As these two groups accounted for most 
of England’s possible customers we may say that she gave conrplete freedom 
of trade to virtually the whole known world. 

This happy state of affairs was caused by the desire of Henry not to 
offend the Emperor, for a tariff, placed against any country over which that 
supreme autocrat ruled, might have brought about a retaliation which 
would have wrecked the greater part of England’s trade, while to place a 
tariff against any town of the Hanseatic League was a most dangerous 
expedient which would probably have wrecked the remainder. These towns 
were very much inclined to interfere in British politics, as they had done 
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during the previous century, and the early Tudors were not so sure of the 
Throne that they dared take any risk. 

Moreover, Henry had little consideration for merchants and this was not 
a bad thing in the circumstances for he paid little attention to them. He 
once spoke of the “inordinate desire of gaynes naturally given to mer- 
chants”, and he wrote to the Emperor that he made it his policy, “to give no 
further credit- unto them in their suites, clamours and complaintes than is 
convenient”. Henry believed that the friendship of the Emperor and that of 
the Hanseatic League was much more to be desired than a policy of giving 
preference to English merchants. 

There were many complaints during Henry’s reign of the growth of 
imports but he could in no way be persuaded to prohibit them, or even 
seriously to tax them. A writer at the time complained, “It is overlong to 
describe the myschief that merchaunts worket thorowt the reame by 
bryngyng such quantite of straunge merchaundise and artificaiall fantasies”. 
The apprentices were prevailed upon to riot in the streets of London against 
such imports but fortunately Henry took no notice of them and throughout 
his reign imports increased and so, of course, did the exports to pay for 
them. For fifty years, with only occasionally setbacks, what would be known 
today as the “growth rate” kept on increasing greatly. 

Unfortunately, as complete records were not then kept, we do not possess 
the figures for all the trade of the country, but the cloth industry was of 
overwhelming importance and figures exist for the exports of that com- 
modity from London. In 1500 there were exported from that city 49,000 
rolls of cloth and this rose by 1550 to 132,000 rolls. 

This shows a very great expansion in a country which before this period 
of free trade had developed very slowly over the centuries. 

Other things which reflected the state of the economy were the curtailment 
of the privileges of the Merchant Adventurers The Staple and guilds 
found their power of monopoly had practically ceased. Then there was the 
collapse of the usury Jaws which ‘had been in existence for hundreds of years. 
For the first time the provident people of the country were enabled to lend 
their savings to the entrepreneurs without fear of breaking the law. 

This, together with Henry’s free trade policy, gave very great encourage- 
ment to the growth of capitalism. Men who were virtually the first capital- 
ists of modern times became the owners of the embryo factories which came 
into existence during this period. As well as a great increase in the number 
of factories for the manufacture of cloth, there was also the development of 
iron blast furnaces driven by bellows and with hammers costing many 
thousands of pounds. Cannon at this time were first manufactured in Eng- 
land, The manufacture of brass, paper, glass, sugar and alum flourished. 

Another consequence to which the demand for cloth gave rise was the 
development of pasture land with the result that enclosures became : 
common. Britain had farmed for centuries on communal lines in open fields 
with Manor Courts deciding on the crops to be sown, but Henry’s policy 
greatly aided the advance of individual farming and men were less inclined 
to be tied “by the husbandry of his slovenly neighbour”. 
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We find that even the economic thinking of the age took on a very modern 
note. One book, “The Discources of the Commonwealth”, whose author is 
unknown, although it is usually attributed to Sir Thomas Smythe. speaks of 
self-interest as a valuable force and that it is better for men to be “provoked 
with lucre” towards a common social goal than for governments to take 
their rewards from them. It also says of self-interest that it “is a natural 
fact of human life to be channelled by constructive policy rather than 
thwarted by repressive legislation”. 

The period between Henry VII’s victory at Bosworth in 1485 and the 
death of his son Henry VIH in 1547 has been described by F. J. Fisher, 
Professor of Economic History at the University of London, as “one of the 
great free trade periods of modern English history”. The tyranny of Henry 
VIII did not reach down to the commercial classes who were enjoying their 
first taste of economic freedom. It produced the greatest prosperity that 
England’s working class had ever known, or was to know again until the 
nineteenth century. 

But wise government, whether under king or people, never lasts for very 
long, and although Henry did not desert his policy of allowing foreign goods ` 
into the country virtually free of tariff duties, he was to commit a supreme 
folly which bore fruit after his death and ended this brief period of economic 
freedom. When the money gained from his well-known confiscation of the 
monasteries had been spent, he sought a way out of his financial difficulties, 
[which his extravagances had made chronic], by inflating the currency. In 
1543 he paid his creditors with silver coins in which were mixed alloy in 
the proportion of two ounces to every twelve ounces of silver. As the regula- 
tions provided for three-quarters of an ounce this was a comparatively mild 
adulteration, but inflation, once entered upon, demands ever-increasing 
doses. Soon he was issuing coins in which there were eight ounces of alloy 
to every twelve of silver. 

Inflation, as England today is finding out, is reflected first of all in the 
overseas exchange market in which men cannot afford to be deceived. Soon 
the pound on the Antwerp exchange was falling from its par value of 32 
Flemish shillings until it reached, after Henry’s death, thirteen shillings and 


- four pence. 


Now the price level at home, wages being fairly steady, never alters as 
quickly as does the exchange rate. This, at first, gave the foreigner great - 
encouragement to buy English goods and so there was an increase in exports 
which grew into a veritable boom, and Antwerp was flooded with English 
merchandise. Unfortunately such artificial booms always have their corres- 
ponding depression and this hit England when Henry had been for some 
three years in his grave. The export of cloth, which had been well over a 
hundred thousand rolls, suddenly dropped, in 1552, to 61,000. The pros- 
perity which marked the first half of the sixteenth century was over and 
there began a revival of economic nationalism which was to have disastrous 
consequences on the conditions of the working classes. 

Protective tariffs were erected against goods entering the country and 
many kinds of locally produced goods had their prices fixed by Jaw. Any 
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apprehensions which the English people might have had regarding retalia- 
tion from the Emperor or from the Hanseatic League were this time sup- 
pressed. Foreign goods were simply not wanted in England and the country 
endeavoured to become as completely self-contained as possible. The Vene- 
tian Ambassador, reporting to his government at the time, wrote: “The 
natives here have laid a plot to ruin the trade of all foreign merchants”. 

The usury laws were restored, money-lending being declared “odious and 
detestable”. 

Every class of trader sought some special privilege. The older established 
explained to the Privy Council that the cause of the glutting of the Antwerp 
market and the collapse of prices was the “multitude of clothers lately 
increased on the market”. They demanded stricter control of the industry 
and Jaws were passed confining the manufacture of cloth to those who were 
allotted looms by the Government which was particularly influenced in its 
allotment by the established merchants who belong to the London guilds. 

Eventually all industries were subject, down to the smallest detail, to 
Government control. The nature of the material and the use of mechanical 
appliances were prescribed for them and they were forbidden to even decide 
the number of men they were to employ. If they employed so many men in 
the days of their prosperity they must employ as many now, when industry 
was depressed. Trained Jabour must be employed whether skill was neces- 
sary or not. 

It was made a difficult thing to become a member of a Merchant Com- 
pany which were alone permitted to carry on trade with a foreign country. 
The Merchant Adventurers and the Staple obtained new Charters which 
enabled them to renew their control over large sections of the export trade. 


There was also a reaction against enclosures of land which held back the 
establishment of individual farming for over two centuries. The Government 
even began the iniquitous system of granting patents of monopoly by which 
a single merchant or group of merchants had the sole right of selling certain 
types of goods throughout the kingdom. 

But probably the greatest interference by the Government with the 
economy was provided by the passing of the famous Statute of Apprentices 
in 1563. This empowered the Justices of the Peace in every county to fix 
the maximum wages and, so as to provide for the sons of the well-to-do, it 
defined the classes from which apprentices were to be drawn. An apprentice 
must serve for seven years and there was a provision by which contracts 
could not be broken by either the worker or the employer. It effectively 
stopped a butcher from becoming a draper or an ironmonger a brewer. Thus 
it prevented that mobility of labour which is essential for the rapid expan- 
sion of an industrial country. Fisher describes this statute as “a classic 
example of the restrictive legislation which depression tends to produce”. 
It remained on the statute book for two and a half centuries. 

One result of these restrictions on trade was the great number of men 
which it rendered permanently unemployed. This resulted for the first time 
in English history in the introduction of a poor rate and public relief. 

Soon the whole process of thought had changed and in the words of 
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Professor J. W. Allan the people believed that “whatever men in large 
numbers desired, whether more peace and order, or wealth or justice or true 
religion or even happiness they tended to look to the Prince to supply it... . 
Reformers tended to think that everything was possible to this strange thing, 
a government able to enforce obedience”. 

Queen Elizabeth’s reign saw the consummation of an economy in which 
nearly every activity was strictly controlled by the State. The free economy 
which was enjoyed by her father’s people had passed into history. Mercan- 
tilism, which was not based on any economic theory but was simply the 
result of sectional interests seeking their own ends, was to be the policy 
pursued by England for the next 200 years. 

The English, frustrated in their legitimate trade, were to turn pirates and 
slave traders and to seek adventure in the new world which was discovered 
just in time to compensate them, in some degree, for their lost trade with 
Europe. 

For fully a hundred years prices and wages were to continually rise, but 
wages, held back by custom, were to rise more slowly than prices. A very 
great gap appeared between the price the entrepreneur received for his 
goods and the rate he paid out in wages. This was very much to the benefit 
of the entrepreneur and enabled a luxury trade to develop; it also enabled 
kings to employ greater standing armies. It was to be responsible for much 
of the glory which marked the reign of Elizabeth, but that glory was very 
much at the expense of the working man. 

This hundred years of inflation was caused, as everybody now knows, by 
the arrival in Europe of vast quantities of gold and silver which had been 
discovered in America. 

Many writers have shown us how the real wages of labour fell during this 
age of inflation, although the nominal wage continually rose. Therold 
Rogers, the author of “Six Centuries of Work and Wages”, tells us that an 
artizan in 1634 would have to work forty-three weeks in order to earn the 
same amount of provisions he could have earned in ten weeks in 1495 and 
the countryman would have to labour for more than a year to earn as much 
as he could have earned in fifteen weeks a hundred years before. 

Lord Keynes tells us in his “Treatise on Money” that in 1650 prices were 
more than three times what they had been in 1550. For real wages, however, 
he gives us, with some reservations, Wieb’s opinion that in 1600 they were 
only half what they had been in 1500. 

So inflation and protection ended the progress and the prosperity which 
the English working class had enjoyed under the very free economy of 
Henry VIII. To experience such prosperity again the English had to wait 
until a slowly reviving spirit of individualism, which began with the civil 
war, bore fruit in the complete, although temporary, victory for free trade 
in the nineteenth century. 

During both these periods of free trade England prospered as never 
before. Now, with the revival of inflation and the return of mercantilism 
and the increasing power of sectional interests over the economy, England’s 
greatness has once more declined. 
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ECONOMICS 


THE NEW STATUTE OF LABOURERS 
— AND THE ALTERNATIVE 


by Paul Derrick 


N spite of the attractive promises made during the 1966 election 

campaign, all the parties recognised that the country was facing grave 

economic difficulties. The new government is going to have to face the 
old problems; and it will have to come up with some new ideas if it is to 
tackle them effectively. 


In their manifesto the Conservatives said that they would produce a 
prices and incomes policy that was really effective. But they did not say 
how they would do # or why they had not prevented a 50% increase in 
prices in thirteen years of office. Some Conservatives denied the need for 
an incomes policy at ail. 


The Labour Party was also divided and many trade unionists were 
strongly opposed to the reintroduction of the proposed early warning legis- 
lation. In spite of numerous speeches by George Brown and others and in 
spite of the National Board for Prices and Incomes and the new planning 
machinery, incomes rose more than four times as fast as output and output 
little more than half as fast as envisaged in the National Plan. But apart 
from early warning legislation all the Labour Manifesto proposed was a 
National Conference on Industry. 


The Labour Government produced four White Papers and a Bill on 
incomes policy in eighteen months while the Tories only produced two 
White Papers in thirteen years. Mr. Brown’s Department of Economic 
Affairs and National Board for Prices and Incomes were certainly much 
more powerful instruments than Mr. Macmillan’s Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes and National Incomes Commission. Yet # is 
doubtful whether “early warning” legislation of the kind embodied in the 
Bill of last July will produce an effective incomes policy. 


It was only with very great reluctance that a majority of the T.U.C. 
General Council approved the proposed legislation in September 1965 and 
again in February and September 1966. Trade union resistance to legislation 
of this kind is bound to effect output; and any new long term legislation to 
control wages is unlikely to be any more effective than the Statute of Lab- 
ourers was six hundred years ago. 


In 1349 Edward IN decreed that “every man or woman shall receive only 
the wages which used to be offered in the place where he should serve in 
the twentieth year of our reign of England” and that “if such man or woman 
refuse to do so he shall be taken forthwith and sent to the nearest gaol, 
there to stay in straight keeping.” Justices of Labour were sworn in to 
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enforce the Act and fix actual wage rates; and those who paid or received 
more than the authorised wage rates were liable to fines of three times the 
excess. Labourers were required to declare on oath that they would not 
take more than customary wages, stocks were set up in villages and some 
who ignored the “guiding light” were branded as well as imprisoned. But 
these attempts to control wages by statute were ineffective. Several Statutes 
of Labourers were followed by the Peasants Revolt in 1381. 


During the last eighteen years the T.U.C. has repeatedly recognised the 
need to stabilise costs and prices and prevent money incomes increasing 
faster than output; but it has always insisted that an incomes policy must 
apply to all incomes, to profits and dividends as well as to wages and 
salaries. The Labour Party’s 1964 election manifesto said that Labour’s 
incomes policy would apply to all incomes, and Mr. Wilson reaffirmed this 
at the 1966 party conference. But the Prices and Income Bil, when 
it appeared, proposed legislation about wages but not about dividends and 
trade unionists inevitably recalled that Mr. Gaitskell’s White Paper of July 
1951 had proposed to bring in legislation on dividends without trying to 
legislate on wages. 

The T.U.C. said that it could only accept the Prices and Incomes Bill if 
companies were required to notify the government about proposed dividend 
increases in the same way as trade unions were required to give notice of 
proposed wage claims. The government replied that most companies gave 
ample warnings before dividends were actually paid and that the Minister 
had power to refer increases in any kind of income to the Prices and 
Incomes Board although he had never actually done so in the case of 
dividend increases. 

Moreover, the 1964 Labour Government claimed that the Corporation 
Tax and the pronouncements about prices of the Prices and Incomes Board 
helped to curb increases in profits and therefore in dividends. But over the 
eighteen years since Sir Stafford Cripps’ White Paper of February 1948, tax 
changes and pronouncements on prices have not prevented dividends 
increasing much faster than wages. In September 1950 the T.U.C. repudiated 
restraint in wage claims in spite of price controls and the 30% profits tax. 
The following spring Mr. Gaitskell increased the profits tax to 50%, but 
dividends nevertheless rose sharply. 


There were nine increases in the profits tax between 1946 and 1964; but 
they did not prevent dividends increasing half as fast again as wages. In the 
ten years between 1953 and 1963, the period chosen by the D.E.A. in its 
first Broadsheet on incomes policy, total wages increased by 72%, wage 
rates by 58% and earnings by 77%. But dividends increased more than 
twice as fast: by 153% if figures from the 1965 Blue Book are used or by 
188% with Stock Exchange figures. 


Dividend increases are not, of course, continuous. Those reported in the 
third quarter of 1962 were lower than a year earlier as a result of Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd’s restrictions. Those reported in the first two months of 
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the freeze, in August and September 1966, were higher than a year earlier 
in spite of the “ban” on dividend increases. In October the Economist 
thought it odd that the ban on dividend increases was not compulsory and 
even the Investors’ Chronicle thought that if dividends had to be limited 
they should be limited by law. 


The problem facing the country is to prevent money incomes increasing 
faster than output in an expanding economy. The restrictions imposed in 
1965 may have helped to curb increases in incomes; but they had at least 
as much effect on output. Production hardly increased at all during 1965 
and was lower in October 1966 than in January 1965. 


The inescapable conclusion is that attempts to curb increases in income 
either by restrictions on demand or by taxation or price control must 
necessarily affect output as much as incomes. If price controls or increases 
in the Corporation Tax were used to prevent profits or dividends from 
increasing by more than 34% a year t would undermine incentive in the 
game way as the Excess Profits Levy of 1952. It is imperative for the new 
government to find some way of preventing incomes increasing faster than 
output that increases incentive and productivity. 


Instead of saying: we shall tax you if you earn more profit and we shall 
fine you £500 if you press wage claims at the wrong time, we should arrange 
for all those actively associated in production to share fairly in the fruits 
of increased productivity. 

Mr. George Brown told us often enough in his two years at the DEA 
that efficiency must be rewarded. But the trouble with our present system of 
industrial ownership is that the rewards, the residual earnings of limited 
companies, do not go to those actively associated in production but to the 
holders of the ordinary shares. 


Ordinary shareholders have risked their savings and they clearly have to 
be paid a reasonable return on their capital. Equally obviously a wide 
variety of bonus systems operate in industry which seek to increase incentive 
by relating earnings to output. But it is at the same time true that the law 
gives all the residual earnings of companies to their ordinary shareholders. 
The Conservatives were pleased to say in their election manifesto that they 
“reject the argument that there is a clash between the interests of manage- 
ment and workpeople’”’; and it is obvious that the more there is produced 
the more there will be for all. But it is also true that the law denies men any 
claim on the fruits of their industry; and from this fact spring the antag- 
onisms of the last hundred and fifty years. 


The trade unionist presses for wage increases through his union as it is 
the only way open to him to maintain or increase his share of the earnings 
of the company. If the economy is expanding and profits and dividends are 
increasing the unions will do what they can to maintain and increase their 
members’share of the earnings of industry by pressing wages claims in spite 
of the appeals of the government for restraint; and in conditions of full 
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employment they will win these increases. It is no use trying to delay wage 
increases by imposing penal fines on trade unionists or promising to increase 
taxes on profits or imposing strict price controls. Nor is it any use imposing 
restrictions on demand and increasing unemployment and making it harder 
for companies to pay wage increases. The only adequate answer is to change 
the basis of industrial ownership and move towards what Conservatives 
call “partnership”, what Liberals caH “‘Co-Ownership” and what Socialists 
cal “Common Ownership”. 


In spite of the clashes at general elections the parties are al groping their 
way towards the same kind of thing, towards a society in which men work 
as responsible producers, agents instead of instruments of production, and 
have a legal right to a fair share of the earnings of the company for which 
they work. In such a society the wage earner will have every incentive to 
increase productivity; and claims for higher money wages by particular 
unions will tend to be resented and resisted by other unions as disturbing 
the pattern of relative earnings and as being won at the expense of other 
workers and of the community generally. Once the basis of industrial owner- . 
ship has been changed the energies of trade unionists, at present directed to 
battling with capital for a larger share of the product, will be diverted into 
devising ways and means of increasing productivity. 


The real problem is not a matter of curbing home demand or curbing 
profits or curbing prices or penalising trade unionists; it is a matter of 
harnessing economic forces for the benefit of the community. Lord Eustace 
Percy put the problem very clearly in the Riddell Memorial Lecture in 
1944. “Here,” he said, “is the most urgent challenge to political mvention 
every offered to the jurist and the statesman. The human association which 
in fact produces and distributes wealth, the association of workmen, 
managers, technicians and directors, is not an association recognised by the 
jaw. The association which the law does recognise, the association of share- 
holders, creditors and directors, is incapable of production and is not 
expected by the law to fulfil these functions. We have to give law to the real 
association and withdraw meaningless privilege from the imaginary one.” 
We have to liberate the constructive energies of a free people instead of 
trying to curb demand and production and to impose fantastic fines on the 
dispossessed. If the new White Paper foreshadows an attempt to impose a 
new Statute of Labourers it will fail in its purpose. 


[Paul Derrick, a regular contributor to The Contemporary Review, has 
been published widely in the national press and elsewhere.] 
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WAGE NEGOTIATIONS IN SWEDEN 
by Francis P. Walsh 


N recent years, many people have been wondering how Sweden gets 

along without serious labour troubles while strikes and lockouts plague 

most other countries. One answer was given not long ago by Bertil 
Kugelberg, managing director of the Swedish Employers Confederation 
(SAF): 


“We Swedes,” he said, “are a calm sensible people with a natural gift 
for negotiation and compromise. We realise that neither of the two parties 
involved can get everything it wants. Both labour and management under- 
stand this. So we sit down in a friendly spirit and negotiate, and we 
always reach an agreement. Sweden might be called The Land of 
Moderation.” 


Kugelberg was looking forward to the current negotiations which, it 
was expected, would determine wages and other conditions of work for 
almost all blue- and white-collar workers over the next two years. Such 
talks have become customary every other year since 1954. The resulting 
agreements are legally binding, and have provided the basis for the 
relatively peaceful labour situation in Sweden. 


-Aside from national character, much matter for satisfaction has been 
found in the circumstances under which the Swedish workers and 
employers’ unions developed. The right of labour to combine and organise 
has never met with legal obstruction in Sweden, nor have the legality of 
trade unions and their legal authority to negotiate been seriously challenged. 
Basic rights having thus been obtained without resort to legislation, the 
laws subsequently passed have, in the main, sanctioned already existing 
practices. 


The Swedish Trade Union Confederation (generally called LO) was 
established as labour’s top organisation in 1898 to form the connecting 
link between the national unions which had arisen during the two preceding 
decades. Initially, LO was an organisation for joint defence—mutual 
assistance in case of labour conflicts—and a centre for the exchange of 
Statistics and other information. 


The national unions affiliated to LO are still (unlike the employer 
affiliates) constitutionally independent. They and their local branches 
carry the main burden of trade union activities. More power has gradually 
been given to LO as its tasks extended, and oftener now the national unions 
look to it for aid and guidance. 


LO’s organisational principle is that all workers in one and the same 
industry, whatever their trade, should belong to the same union. In the 
great majority of firms, all the blue-collar workers are members of the 
same union. ‘An electrician, for instance, who changes jobs from a ship- 
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yard to a sawmill changes unions correspondingly. The white-collar 
workers likewise are all in one union, which is generally a white-collar 
union. This “organisation by industry’ precludes the jurisdictional fights 
that bedevil industrial relations in other countries, and it makes possible a 
relatively united front in wage negotiations with employers. 


Sweden’s employers are as thoroughly organised as the workers, and 
the employer organisations in the various sectors of the economy have even 
greater control over their affiliated members than LO has over its 
affiliates. The central employer organisation is the Swedish Employers 
Confederation (SAF), which covers most of the mining and manufacturing 
industries, and has 16,500 members employing over one million persons. 


By establishing SAF in 1902, the employers met the rising challenge 
which they saw in the labour organisations, and laid the foundation for 
what was to become the chief feature of industrial relations in Sweden: 
the rejection of government interference by both labour and management 
—toth sides feeling strong enough to fend for themselves, and wanting to 
do so in their own way—and eventually the development of machinery 
and techniques for the settlement of outstanding issues, which were 
perfected to the point where central coordination of wage negotiations 
became possible. 


The growth of labour and management organisations in Sweden was 
followed by attempts to limit their freedom of action by political 
intervention—primarily legislation intended ‘to restrain the organisations 
from resorting to open conflict. One such attempt was the Act on 
Mediation in Labour Conflicts, passed in 1906 and amended in 1920, 
Also, in 1928, Acts defining collective agreements and their effects, and 
establishing a Labour Court. Under this iegislation, the parties to a 
collective agreement must not resort to conflict during the term of the 
agreement if a dispute arises concerning its interpretation and application. 
Such disputes must be referred for final settlement to the Labour Court or 
to arbitration. In 1936, an Act on Freedom of Organisation and 
Negotiation was added. This virtually ends the list of legislation ón 
industrial relations in Sweden. 


However, the non-socialist parties in Parliament went on trying for 
legal control over labour disputes, particularly those vitally affecting the 
community. To take the wind out of this campaign and avert government 
intervention, LO and SAF met in 1938 and worked out a basic agreement 
(the Saltsjöbaden Agreement) concerning negotiation and grievance pro- 
cedures, rules for dismissals and layoffs, essential community interests 
and protection of third parties to a dispute. The Labour Market Board 
was established, made up of three representatives from either side, 
appointed for three-year terms, to which disputes on the above-mentioned 
subjects might be referred. 


Since then, SAF-LO committees have continued to make special agree- 
ments on various matters of common interest (i.e., most matters except 
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wages), including the promotion of industrial safety (1942), apprentice 
training in industry (1944), works councils (1946, 1958) and others. 


In recent years, coHective bargaining has been centralised for the 
economy as a whole at top labour-management level. Representatives of 
LO and SAF get together around November every other year and try to 
reach agreement on the general principles for wage contracts to cover the 
following one-year or two-year period (the length of the pertod varies with 
the industry, but most employers prefer longer contracts). The general 
principles, once agreed on, are passed out to the individual affiliates on 
either side for detailed negotiations and signature of contracts. It is 
usually agreed that minor adjustments in wages and other conditions 
may be made during the contract period. 


Alleged contract violations and disputes over the interpretation and 
application of collective agreements which the parties are unable to settle 
may be taken by either of them to the Labour Court. However, the annual 
average of 100 judgments handed down by this court represents less than 
one per cent of all industrial disputes. The vast majority are settled by 
advice of counsel. 

Notwithstanding all these fine new traditions, the 1966 round of 
negotiations collapsed and smugness gave way, for a while, to consternation. 


At the “general negotiations’, LO demanded an over-all wage 
increase of 6%, and a bigger increase for a few low-paid categories 
(the real-wage increase obtained in 1963-64 was 44%, and in 1965 2%). 
SAF, on the other hand, proposed a renewal of the expiring contracts, with 
an increase only for some low-paid groups. These positions being too far 
apart for negotiation, there was nothing to do but cali in the three-man 
mediating commission straight away. Never before had the talks stranded 
so early. The commission had almost two months before the contracts 
ran out, though they could be prolonged by mutual agreement for a further 
short period. 

The employers’ case was that industry, in these threatening times, 
cannot afford anything like the wage increase demanded. Costs have been 
rising by 10%, a year, and Swedish workers are the highest-paid in Europe. 
Not only export industries (wood pulp, paper, engineering products) are 
suffering from these high costs, but also fimms competing with imports on 
the home market. 

The trade unions again brought charges of exaggerated and deceptive 
pessimism against the employers who, while predicting ruin, continue to 
make. good: profits—for instance by establishing factories in countries with 
cheap labour. 

Meanwhile, the mediators toiled away in a welter of proposals and 
counter-proposals, with the help of computers; and after many weeks of 
negotiations they succeeded in drawing up a national framework acceptable 
to both parties. 
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This is the first three-year national agreement to be negotiated in 
Sweden. It provides for a comparatively smali hourly increase of 0.20 
crowns for the first year; 0.14 crowns for the second year; and no increase 
for the third year. About 840,000 workers are directly affected by the 
agreement. 


Provision is also made for a gradual reduction of the working week to 
424 hours over the next three years. At present a 45-hour standard week 
is general. Since 1965, Swedish workers have four week’s annual 
holidays, in addition tq 1'l public holidays. 


All this, however, remained “‘provisionai’”’ until agreement was reached 
in respect of transport workers, who did not take part in the central 
negotiations, and of white-collar workers. The white-collar workers 
agreement was signed only a few months ago. 


Even though the outcome was successful, it appears that the breakdown 
in negotiations this time has alarmed the leaders on both sides. There is a 
feeling that the negotiation procedure needs to be overhauled. “We need 
a new ‘Saltsjöbaden Conference’ between union and employer leaders,” 
says the incoming SAF-chief, Giesecke, and the trade union boss, Geijer, 
somewhat dubiously agrees. 

Now it ‘only remains to be seen whether the workers’ latest gains will 
not be largely swallowed up by rising prices, as happened after previous 
agreements. 
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~ LITERATURE. ca 
FROM AN OLD NOTE-BOOK 


by Thomas Kelly 


FEW days ago, while trying to verify the exact wording of some 

comment I wished to quote, I started to browse through the 

yellowing pages of an old jotter in which the first entry had been 
made about forty years ago. 

Curiously enough, the first entry I read was almost a hint not to be 
so meticulous about giving chapter and verse. I had copied it from the 
leading article in a radio weekly many years back: “To misquote is to 
demonstrate that one has made the thought part of the permanent furniture 
of one’s mind, and has not dug it out of a dictionary of quotations.” 


That seemed a hopeful start, so I settled down for a search through my 
collection of “ends of verse, and sayings of philosophers”. They were 
mostly, as Sir Walter Scots farmer friend said of the dictionary, “gey 
disconnecit”’. 

An early item was a definition of amateurs, by one of the characters in a 
novel, who thus dismissed one of them: “There was nothing he did not 
know at all, and nothing that he knew completely.” 

Opposite that I had recorded George Bernard Shaw’s definition of the 
professional as “one who can do the job, even when he doesn’t feel like 
it,” and the amateur as merely, “a person who can’t do the job, even 
when he feels like it.’ That was followed by the more kindly comment 
from G. K. Chesterton: “A man must love a thing very much if he not 
only practises it, without any hope of fame or money, but even without 
any hope of doing it well.” 

On the next page I found this estimate of a professional critic who is 
still an active pressman. It was written by the late James Agate: 
“Unemotionally considered, cricket is only an elaborate form of marbles. 
It is Mr. Cardus’s glory and foible occasionally to write of cricket as 
though it were the Elgin Marbles.” That was followed by a ‘sample’ from 
one report on a match: “His bat thumped us all out of high-falutin’ 
thoughts and said, ‘Crises and rubber me grandmother! Ah’m used to 
Lancasheer and Yorksheer. This is a day out—bang, wallop!’ ” 


That was followed by an admission from a music critic, who wrote 
that he regretted his inability to borrow Dr, Johnson’s reply when asked 
his opinion on one musical composition, and say that he “didn’t mind 
it at all.” 

From a review of a novel I copied this sentence which the reviewer 
had quoted as an example of over-writing: “But even when the rugs, 
after a tea-leaf massage, and a sun-bath on the dewy grass, were replaced, 
when pillars of new wax stood in their scones, and a pyramid of dry 
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sticks had been built in the grate, she felt none of the housekeeper’s 
satisfaction.” 

Opposite that item I had recorded an extract from another work of 
fiction in which the padding caused the reviewer to emulate a then popular 
radio actress, by urging the author to “get on wi’ H!” 

“|. . Just as I reached my second course, two people came in. A man 
and a woman came through the room, and sat down at the table next to 
mine...” 


Pursuing the critics into poetry were these two lines from Wordsworth’s 


The Execution: 
“|, . and sitting on the grass, partook 
The favourite beverage drawn from China’s herb.” 


Next was Tennyson’s query: “Why could he not have said: ‘and, 
sitting on the grass, had tea?’ ” 


But on the next page I found Tennyson’s claim for one line in 
Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey, which he called almost the grandest line 
in the English language, giving the sense of the abiding in the transient: 
“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 

On the subject of best lines I had noted Gladstone’s choice: “Or hear 
old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” Also Lord Morley’s claim that, “the 
most melting and melodious verse in all the exercises of the English 
tongue is contained in Macbeth: 

‘After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well? ” 


From Claude Houghton’s novel, ‘The Riddle of Helena,” came this 
passage: ‘‘ ‘The world passeth away and the lust thereof.’ Eight words— 
and yet a full realisation of them would annihilate all the values, hopes 
and fears of the vast majority of men.” 


Probably because of its association with the idea of death, the next 
quotation was a comment allegedly made by a former Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Dr. Mahaffy, on hearing of the illness of an old rival: 
“Nothing trivial I hope?” 

The garnerings from the class-room included the definitions of a hill 
as a field that’s got its back up, of a cow’s horns as its handlebars, and 
the explanation that synonyms are used because you can choose the word 
you know how to spell. Also: 


“Tis... began the pupil. 
‘Tam...’ the teacher corrected sternly. 
‘I am the ninth letter of the alphabet,’ said the pupil.” 

Another recorded quotation lacking author’s identity states that there 
must be something the matter with English cooking. If not, why were 
there so many dismal references to food, such as: “In the soup: in a 
queer pickle: In a nice stew: In a jam: I’ve a bone to pick with you: 
A proper hash he made of it: Cooked his own goose, and no mistake: 
A low joint: Puddenface?” 
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From “Innkeeper’s Diary” I had transcribed one of the entries 
concerning unpopular visitors. Late one night the hotelier was told that 
a guest could not get to sleep. The victim of insomnia was a very assertive 
old lady who had sent many of her fellow-visitors early to bed—bored 
by her reminiscences. Instead of producing the expected tablets, the host 
Icoked at the ceiling and intoned: 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To flee oursels as ithers flee us!” 


A few pages further on I found this record of a reply once given by 
a child waiting in a Guidance Clinic, to Sir Basil Henriques, a former 
London magistrate: “I’m here to see the doctor. I come from a broken 
home. I broke it!” 


Commenting on similar cases that came before him, Sir Basil wrote: 
“ln the Court a child hears the hatred which is so often apparent when 
a parent gives evidence .. . His crowning misery is to feel that he is 
rejected by those who are his last hope, his only anchor of security.” 


The definition of the pessimist, as one who builds dungeons in the air, 
is countered by the assertion that nobody who has faith can be a pessimist. 
The homily on that theme, written by the late Samuel Ullman of Alabama, 
was stated to have been one of General MacArthur’s most prized 
possessions, kept in a frame in his headquarters during the war: “You 
are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your self- 
confidence, as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as your 
despair. So long as your heart receives messages of beauty, cheer, courage, 
grandeur and power from the earth, from men and from the Infinite, so 
long are you young. 

“But when the central place of your heart is covered with the snows 
of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then you are grown old, indeed, 
and may God have mercy on your soul.” 

At the foot of the page I had recorded this dictum from Carlyle:: ‘No 
man who has once heartily and wholly laughed can be altogether 
irreclaimably bad.” 
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JEAN PLAIDY’S NOVELISED HISTORY 
by Trevor Allen 


HIRTY-THREE historical novels was Jean Plaidy’s score with The 

Haunted Sisters, the story of Mary If and Queen Anne and their 

betrayal of James II, a father who had always been good to them, 
abetted by Sarah Churchill. Last autumn she added a sequel on Sarah 
„and Abigail Hill, The Queen’s Favourites. 


I have long admired her for the scrupulous scholarship she displays, 
the earnest labour she devotes to her craft, her remarkable knowledge of 
period background. Pretty, brown-eyed, soft-speaking, charmingly, grace- 
fully feminine, she writes in an elegant flat in a Victorian block facing 
the Royal Albert Hall which must be the most dignified and secluded in 
Kensington, for it has a vast main hall, spacious lift-landings like small 
halls, and seems to exist in a withdrawn world of its own. 


It represents a spacious transition for the modest North London 
suburban girl whose father loved books but wasn’t much good at business, 
and fostered in her an early love of reading, too. By nine or ten she had 
read most of Dickens and kindred authors. She won a scholarship to a 
secondary school and was soon scribbling “‘little pieces” of her own in 
notebooks. She says of her family background: “‘It helped me to under- 
stand ordinary people and think as they do”—an advantage to a writer 
of popular books. 

For a few years after leaving school she worked for a Hatton Garden 
jeweller, weighing stones, learning ali about carats: an experience she 
could draw upon when she began writing short stories for newspapers and 
magazines. But from the outset she wanted to write serious sociological 
novels “to put the world right” like those of H. G. Wells’ middle period. 
“I wrote nine lengthy tomes, afl scrapped,” she said, “before my first book 
was accepted. It was good practice.” 


In her early twenties she married George Hibbert, a wholesale leather 
merchant, and helped him in the office. She had studied about fifty 
romantic novels to see how they ticked, so in between answering the 
telephone and attending to other office chores she tapped away at romances 
of her own and soon found a market for them. Later, when she had 
become known as a historical novelist, she was getting up to £800 for the 
serial rights of a romantic novel before book publication. 


She had always been interested in history and biography, and one day 
told her agent: “I want to write a historical novel.” “Don’t”, he advised. 
“You won’t break into the market, there are too many at it. Stick to 
your romances.” But she wrote Beyond the Blue Mountain, about the 
1789-1810 transportation period, partly set in London, partly in Australia. 


She had read of the convicts battened down in the holds of ships, 
pictured their sufferings against a background of burning sky, still blue 
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water, gaudilly-coloured birds flying out from the land in which they were 
to settle, and their early life as settlers. 


For this new departure her agent urged her to adopt a pseudonym. 
Plaidy, a place she knew in Cornwall, and Jean went well with it. “If you 
work hard and turn out a lot of books under one name,” she commented, 
“people don’t think much of you. But I like working hard. A day when 
I haven’t written something, I feel terrible’. We agreed that most writers 
who counted were prolific workers, Dickens and Balzac to boot. 


The book, published by Robert Hale, sold out in a few weeks, and she 
has remained faithful to a firm which has treated her well. In America 
it was a Book Club choice. Of about 200,000 words, it appealed to all 
who like “a jolly good read”, as Anthony Adverse and Gone With the 
Wind did, and still sells. 


‘Although husband George, whose recent death ended a most happy 
marriage, was a great help to her as critic of her script, she has always 
done her own research. “You have to,” she said, “for selecting material 
is largely a matter of personal feeling.” 


An early riser—6.30 in summer, 7 in winter—she takes tea and cereal 
to her desk, works for an hour or two, breaks off to attend to domestic 
matters, works again from 10 to 12, goes out after lunch, resumes writing 
from 4.30 to 7. On a day when she has no business or social engagements 
she reckons to put in five hours at her typewriter. AH research is done 
outside those hours. If she is not eating out socially she doesn’t stop to 
cook but nibbles a French biscuit-meal of balanced calories which satisfies 
and helps to keep her fit and slim. 


Had any of her historical characters proved difficult? “None,” she said. 
“Tf you know your period—and [ve been reading history for thirty years— 
there is no difficulty.” Mary I, wife of William II, for instance, might 
seem to have little character but you became interested in her as a woman 
devoted to husband and family and in her relations with Anne and Sarah 
Churchill. 


Which historical characters did she like most? ‘The kind, tolerant and 
colourful,” she replied. Charles II and Henry IV of France, for example. 
Henry was, perhaps, a better man than Charles but neither was ever petty 
or malicious. Wicked Catherine de Medici might be, but a marvellous 
character to probe into, especially in her dealings with her rival, Diane de 
Poitiers. Sarah Churchill was a hated woman but so interesting as a 
character that she dominates the story. Caroline of Anspach showed her 
cleverness in marrying George II and making him believe that he ruled 
when really she did. You might not like Henry VIII as a man, but how 
wonderful he was to write about. 


Her particular dislikes? Self-righteous, intolerant, cruel and probably 
hypocritical men like Torquemada and John Knox—but again, how 
wonderful to write about. 


How much latitude could one take in novelising history? “I am against 
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romanticising history,” she said. ‘The truth is much more interesting. 
These were living people and should not be falsified for dramatic effect, 
as Schiller did when he made Mary Stuart and Elizabeth I meet.” 


But there were, of course, problematical cases, like that of Amy 
Robsart’s tragic death, on which historians could not agree. Here the 
novelist had to make a decision on the evidence, and his or her judgment 
was as likely to be as right as any historian’s anxious to refute another 
historian’s theory, for the novelist’s would be based on an intuitive 
knowledge of character rather than bare facts. 


Miss Plaidy inclined to the view that her fatal “fall” downstairs was 
murder because her husband, Essex, was obsessed with his hope of 
marrying Elizabeth once he was free, Elizabeth actually announced the 
death before it had occurred, and a maid in the house at the time was 
very frightened when questioned and reluctant to give evidence. 


We touched, inevitably, on conjectural dialogue in the historical novel. 
Wasn’t that a problem? She replied with an emphatic ‘‘No,” pointing out 
that contemporary memoirs—Lord Hervey’s, for instance, as Vice- 
Chamberlain to George II and Queen Caroline—gave actual conversations, 
and there were letters and other sources to draw upon for the character’s 
idiom. We knew things that Henry VIII actually said. “I do not alter or 
modernise,” she explained. “I do not use slang, which is continually 
changing.” 

Dialogue there must be, to vitalise the dry bones of history, and I find 
that hers has verisimilitude even at its most conjectural. In The Thistle 
and the Rose, the story of the Tudor Princess Margaret, Henry VIII's 
sister, who married James IV of Scotland, there are three pages of dialogue 
between the two in bed, after she tells him of her evil dreams in which 
she saw him mangled and battered. How can we be convinced that they 
spoke those words in the privacy of their bedchamber? Only by their 
probability in the situation at the moment, which depends on the novelist’s 
sensitive handling. 

Similarly, there is the love scene between the widowed Margaret and 
the young Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, after James’s murder 
following his flight from defeat at Flodden: 

She held out her hand, which he took because there was nothing 
else he could have done; she drew him towards her so that he was 
standing close to her seductive body; he could see by the rise and 
fall of her breast that she was a little agitated. 

“You are thinking that I am the Queen,” she said. “Pray, my 
lord, forget that.” 


“It is impossible to forget,” he said quietly. 


“Nay. I am a woman and you are a man.” She took his other 
hand and drew him closer. She lifted her face to his and there was 
nothing else to do but kiss her. The passion which he met over- 
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whelmed him. She clung to him, her body pressed against his, her 
kisses fierce, demanding. 


AÑ we can ask is: Does this conjectural scene accord with what history 
tells us of the relationship leading to her second impulsive secret marriage 
and of her passionate nature? We have to concede that it does, and may 
therefore pass the acid test of historical fiction: verisimilitude. More we 
cannot expect from an author who must dramatise bare fact. 


What varied periods, dynasties and countries, what momentous events 
and personages, have swept through this author’s typewriter! The Tudor 
series: Murder Most Royal (Anne Boleyn and Catharine Howard), The 
Sixth Wife (Katherine Parr), St. Thomas’s Eve (Sir Thomas More), The 
Spanish Bridegroom (Philip I and his first three wives), Gay Lord Robert 
(Elizabeth and Leicester), The Thistle and the Rose (Margaret Tudor and 
James IV), Mary Queen of France (Henry VIII's sister). The Katharine 
of Aragon trilogy: Katharine, the Virgin Widow; The Shadow of the 
Pomegranate; The King’s Secret Matter. The Jane Shore story, The 
Goldsmith’s Wife. 

The Mary Stuart pair: The Captive Queen of Scots, Royal Road to 
Fotheringay. The Murder in the Tower (James I, Robert Carr and the 
Countess of Essex). The Puritan story: Daughter of Satan. The Charles IL 
trilogy: The wandering Prince, A Health Unto His Majesty, Here Lies 
Our Sovereign Lord. The Three Crowns (William of Orange and James I). 
The Haunted Sisters (Mary Il, Queen ‘Anne). The Queen's Favourites 
(Sarah Churchill and Abigail Hill). 

The Medici trilogy: Madame Serpent, The Italian Woman, Queen 
Jezebel. The Lucrezia Borgia pair: Madonna of the Seven Hills, Light on 
Lucrazia, The Ferdinand and Isabella trilogy: Castile for Isabella, Spain 
for the Sovereigns, Daughters of Spain. The French Revolution trio: 
Louis the Well-Beloved, The Road to Compiegne, Flaunting Extravagant 
Queen. 

In addition, these non-fiction studies: The Growth of the Spanish 
Inquisition, The End of the Spanish Inquisition. A Triptych of Poisoners 
(Cesare Borgia, Mme. de Brinvilliers, Dr. Pritchard). 

I would call this list alone, apart from her romantic fiction, a prodigious 
achievement for a writer who has never become hard or egotistical but 
remained gently feminine; one, moreover, who could relax and be the 
perfect hostess when she had genial, trim-bearded George beside her, 
royally entertaining a score or more friends, sparing no pains to make 
their evening happy, talking “shop” maybe, but always with a disarming 
smile, a gracious humour. I count my visits there among the most 
rewarding and civilised in a fairly varied social life, my talks with ber 
about her work illuminating and memorable. 


[TREVOR ALLEN: Former Literary Editor of the Daily Chronical, 
and contributor to most national newspapers; author of numerous books.] 
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“THE PLASTIC CALE” 
Life and Politics—A Moral Diagnosis. Lord Eccles. Longmans. 21s. 


There is a malaise at the heart of the Western World. In spite of unprecedented 
material prosperity there is unhappiness, industrial unrest, the break-up of family 
life, immorality, drunkenness, drug-taking and gambling on an ever-increasing 
scale. Why? 

In this book Lord Eccles analyses the problem and suggests a solution to this 
moral crisis in an affluent and irreligious age. The question as he sees it is this, that 
society cannot rely on being held together by an accepted system of morals when 
the Christian source of this system no longer exists save in a small minority. Auth- 
orities, therefore, and in particular the British Government and Opposition, fall 
back on incentives and means become ends; when incentives— the “carrot”, fail 
then compulsion—the “‘stick”’, is applied. The incentives are patriotism, liberty, 
equality, competition and, above all and always, money. These incentives are 
short-lived and end in a nation’s decline and decay. 

With Jesus a new claim was made; the Kingdom of God had arrived and of the 
two loyalties, earthly and heavenly, in case of conflict the latter must come first, 
the consequent tension having been the source of personal liberty, man’s respect 
for man and the glory of European civilisation. 

Lord Eccles’ deduction is that there is a choice. Ideal man is needed and must be 
provided either by a secular philosophy, such as communism or humanitarianism, 
or by the Gospels; the author’s choice is the latter. He feels that there is required 
a new order of National Radicals concerned with men’s characters and founded 


on moral principles. He sees the need to humanise the group structure of our society ° 


and proposes to do this by the appointment to Government Departments, Local 
Authorities, large firms and other organisations of religious advisers to advise on 
the moral aspects of important decisions. The Churches should sponsor theological 
teams of consultants for research and moral advice. 


The author’s analysis is sound but his solution has not been thought out suffi- 
ciently in practical terms. How, even if politicians and others were agreed on his 
solution, would they put it into effect? Lord Eccles, in the British public eye, is 
an unlikely candidate as a successful prophet who, in the past, has generally been 
regarded as an ascetic character dressed figuratively in sackcloth and living meta- 
phorically off locusts and wild honey. Lord Eccles is not one of these. He had the 
best and most expensive of educations, he was a Conservative Cabinet Minister 
and is now a commercial tycoon; he is always beautifully dressed and immaculately 
turned-out. Nevertheless, there is much food for thought in this book and church- 
men, academics, politicians and businessmen must try and work out in practical 
terms in their own spheres of influence the objective he sets, in a way which will 
be acceptable both to religious people and to “humanists”. 

Such definitions of objective are important, for where religious practices are 
allowed to grow up they may have little to do with the basic tenets of the religion 
and may even run counter to them, but unless checked by common sense they can 
cause great tensions and may even explode in riots and other violence as may be 
seen in the Catholic-Protestant rivalries in the 16th and 17th centuries, the cow- 
slaughter controversies in India and in the attempts to destroy pariah dogs and 
vermin in some Buddhist countries. 


\ 
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The difficulty is to persuade people in affluent countries in the Western World 
that the need for an analysis such as this book makes and a solution to the problem 
discovered by it, even exist. Indeed, such an approach, especially from a man like 
Lord Eccles, who is widely regarded as a ‘well-heeled boss’, is likely to be received 
at best with indifference and at worst with hostility. Many in Britain, if they heard 
of it, would regard it as an attack on their standard of living, so recently obtained. 
The sudden access to comparative affluence of the population since the end of the 
Jast World War, together with the political and commercial exploitation of it, has 
led to an unprecedented materialism; there is held up to us for worship, if not a 
golden calf then a plastic one; the people need spiritual bread, they are given, and 
joyfully grasp, a brightly packaged stone. 

The Christian Churches are, of course, well aware of the problem. They are very 
willing to assist in its solution and are already making a contribution ın such ways 
as the ever-increasing movement towards Christian Unity and in the campaign 
called ‘The People next door’. Churchmen, academics, politicians, and professional 
and businessmen must all tackle as a matter of urgency the problem set out in this 
book for it is the main problem of our age. None should leave it to others to tackle 
for it is a challenge to each and every one of us. In this battle for the hearts and 
souls of men and women there can be no neutrals. It is not a ‘cold’ war but a ‘hot’ 
one, the hottest one there is. OGMORE 


THE POLICY OF APPEASEMENT 
The Roots of Appeasement. Martin Gilbert. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s. 


Mr. Martin Gilbert’s latest and most important book is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of British opinion and British policy during the 
present century down to the outbreak of the First World War. His thesis is 
that appeasement of Germany was no invention of Neville Chamberlain, but 
has been the governing principle of all parties from the opening of the 
century. The building of a large German fleet in Northern waters caused 
some people to wonder what use would be made of it, but in spite of that 
the general feeling of the country was more friendly to Germany than to 
France. The author is an ardent apostle of appeasement until Hitler’s régime 
began to darken the European horizon. Even then, however, the British people 
refused to be scared. Appeasement from strength, declares the author, is a 
wise and magnanimus policy, whereas appeasement from weakness is an 
encouragement to any possible aggressor. IJ have been particularly interested 
in this remarkable book because J am old enough to have known personally 
all the leading appeasers, official and unofficial, from Norman Angell and 
Morel down to Keynes and the Prime Ministers of the twenties. Even when 
the First World War was at its height, voices were raised inside the Cabinet 
and in the press against persuing the conflict till unconditional surrender 
could be secured, to be followed by a dictated peace which Germany with 
her proud and recent traditions could never be expected to accept. The author 
has had access to unpublished material, some of it of rather surprising 
character. Lloyd George had advocated a moderate settlement before he 
became Prime Minister and continued to do so with a short interval early in 
1918. This is one of the surprises of this book. But it is satisfactory to learn 
that a memorandum by Smuts and Balfour quickly brought him back to his 
attitude of moderation. It is curious that the author does not mention Lord 
Landsdowne’s letter in 1917 which, after being refused by the Times, appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph advocating a settlement which would not contain the 
germs of a second World War. Lord Landsdowne spoke with the special 
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authority of a former Conservative Foreign Secretary; and I had the pleasure 
of joining a small group of journalists who went to Landsdowne House to 
congratulate him on his statesmanlike utterance. 

The Treaty of Versailles represented the mood of France for President 
Wilson and Lloyd George pleaded with him in vain not to exasperate the 
defeated foe by conditions which would be felt to be unbearable. Clemenceau 
replied that France alone of the three Powers had been invaded and alone 
had a land frontier with the Germans. He had no faith in the possibility of 
taming the ambitions of a country which almost every Frenchman had feared 
and distrusted ever since the war of 1870. England found difficulty in resuming 
amicable relations with the Weimar Government and the closest attempt at 
rapprochement was the Locarno Treaty of 1927 in which England, France 
and Germany buried their ancient animosities and undertook to be good 
friends. The author’s full account of opinion during the twenties recalls the 
transfer of British sympathies from our French ally in the great struggle to 
our defeated foe. There were it is true, a few leading French politicians above 
all Briand and Blum and Herriot whose attitudes were more conciliatory, but 
any chance of a stable Western Europe disappeared with the coming of Hitler 
in 1933. Even then, however, influential statesmen continued to witness with- 
out anxiety for some years Hitler’s tightening grip on the German people 
and rapid increase of German armaments. 

A stream of visitors crossed the Channel and some of them brought back 
reassuring reports of the Fithrer’s personality and policy. Among them was 
Lord Lothian in 1934 and Lloyd George in 1936. The conversation of the 
latter with the Führer is recorded verbatim and fills fourteen pages, printed 
in the Appendix. It is, perhaps, the most interesting item in the volume for 
it presents Hitler not only as a friend of England but a man who desired the 
pacification of Europe as much as his visitor. The former Premier was very 
favourably impressed by what he regarded as the obvious sincerity of his 
host. Little did he guess what was going on in the back of Hitler’s mind and 
he had no knowledge of such a revolutionary type who knew well how to 
conceal his innermost thoughts and aspirations. Neville Chamberlain repre- 
sented the great majority of his countrymen in his intense desire to avoid 
another Anglo-German war which would inevitably lead to a European and 
indeed a World conflict. His whole life has been spent in home affairs in which 
he had an honourable record, and it was the misfortune of us all that he had 
a boundless confidence in his own wisdom im dealing with Foreign Affairs 
for the first time. His visits to Hitler and his intense desire to keep England 
at peace played straight into the Fithrer’s hands. On the Prime Minister's 
return from his interview at Munich he quoted with obvious satisfaction the 
historic words of Disraeli on his return from the Congress of Berlin in 1878: 
“I bring you peace with honour.” He was unmoved when Hitler gobbled up 
Czechoslovakia which he described as a distant land of which we knew little; 
and it was not till the aggressor proceeded in concert with Russia to trample 
Poland under foot that he at last became aware of the real nature of the 
German dictator. His reaction was violent and he cried aloud in deep distress 
that all that he had striven for had been in vain. He willingly made room for 
Churchill as his successor accepting the sinecure post of President of the 
Council. A few months later he was dead. 

The reader closes this fascinating volume with a deep feeling of gratitude 
to the author whose opinions most Englishmen will fully share. 

; G. P. Gooca 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


The Happy Warrior, A Life of General Sir lan Hamilton by his nephew 
Ian B. M. Hamilton. Cassell. 50s. 


The mystery of Sir Ian Hamilton is that of a man, apparently fitted in all 
respects for high command in war, who failed to live up to his reputation 
when the opportunity came. The author deepens the mystery by underlining 
that reputation. Sir Ian’s nephew paints the picture of a dedicated soldier, 
with ideas ahead of his time; the close confidante and trusted subordinate ot 
Lord Roberts ; a man who succeeded in participating in almost every campaign 
undertaken by the British army between the Second Afghan War and the war 
in South Africa and played a distinguished part in many of them, particularly 
the dast, in which he became a trusted lieutenant of Kitchener. 

There is, of course, partiality in the account, for Hamilton was a most 
indulgent and generous uncle and it is clear that the nephew, with every 
justification, looked up to him with a respect and affection amounting to 
hero-worship. On the whole, however, the account of Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
career up to 1914 is ‘balanced and just, and the man that emerges is a man 
to be admired for his achievements and respected for his integrity. He was 
ambitious and he had the entrée into society that could in those days still 
be important for advancement, but he was no intriguer. 

It is when we come to the Gallipoli campaign that the author disappoints 
us. The verdict passed by history, that Sir Ian Hamulton, for all the difficulties 
with which he was confronted, failed to take a grip on the conduct of the 
campaign as a commander-in-chief should, can hardly be reversed. With the 
example of Auchinleck before us, whom Hamilton in some respects resembled, 
the latter’s detached attitude to the many crises of battle with their fleeting 
opportunities into which the fighting on the peninsula developed is more 
puzzling than ever. We would like to have heard from the author why he 
thinks it was that his uncle acted in a manner so out of character. Instead 
he ignores the charge and implies that it was Sir Ian who throughout held a 
firm and steadfast course, and that it was the actions of those above, below 
and around him that robbed him of the success he deserved. 

And so the mystery remains, heightened by the evidence of the immediate 
post-war years. Whatever went wrong in 1915 it does not seem likely that 
it was due in any way to the ageing of Sir Ian’s faculties, for six years later 
we find him carrying out a most ably reasoned investigation into the effect 
of the tank and the aeroplane on military organisation and tactics. In 
reaching his conclusions, which were strikingly borne out in 1940, he was 
several years ahead of Liddeli-Hart and Fuller. 

The book is well illustrated and has an excellent index, but one yearns, 
it seems in vain, for the pull-out maps that add so much to the ease of 
reading a work of this nature. R. F. K. GOLDSMITH 


A GENIUS OF OUR TIME 


John Cowper Powys: A record of Achievement. Derek Langridge. The Library 

Association. 44s. 

For many years past the publishing house of Macdonald & Co. Ltd. have pub- 
lished new and re-issued work of one of the greatest prose writers of the century, 
John Cowper Powys, and in doing so they deserve unstinted recognition and 
applause; for although the genius of the author of ‘A Glastonbury Romance’, 
‘Wolf Solent’ and ‘Maiden Castle’ was hailed by the cognoscenti on both sides of 
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the Atlantic, he could not—in point of circulation and sales—be called a popular 
author. When Professor Wilson Knight organised a tribute to J. C. P. for his 90th 
bithday in 1962, many encomiums were paid, one in particular, by Mr. Angus 
Wilson, being peculiarly just: “There is little doubt that he will stand with James, 
Lawrence and Joyce in the eyes of future literary critics.” 

Not only was John Cowper Powys a great novelist, equally at home in the settings 
of Dorset, Wales and the Greece of Homer, he was also a traditional poet of signal 
felicity and charm (witness the Selection made by Mr. Kenneth Hopkins for Mac- 
donalds), and an inspired lecturer and essayist. For many years J. C. P. drew crowds 
in the United States to hear his lectures, and the late Littleton Powys (his youngest 
brother) described him as “‘a most brilliant lecturer; never a note of any kind in his 
hand, by gift of sheer eloquence he held his audience under a sort of magnetic 
spell”, while the late Louis Wilkinson said, “John’s eloquence did not always drop 
with the effect of dew; it was more often like lava.” 

Mr. Langridge has done well to record the achievement of John Cowper Powys 
in his comprehensive guide for students and collectors, bibliographers and libra- 
rians. As I leaf through the six hundred summarised items, I recall the day I spent 
with him at Corwen in his mid-eighties, and the stream of eloquence in reminiscence 
and literary judgements that flowed from his lips throughout a summer afternoon. 
His was the most electric personality I have ever met. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE MODERN NOVEL 
The Turn of the Novel. Alan Friedman. Oxford University Press. 45s. 


A familiar complaint about modern novels is that their endings fail to satisfy. 
Alan Friedman here challenges the view that the prevailing lack of a well-rounded 
final chapter is a defect, due to some deficiency in contemporary authors. He 
argues that many novels no longer have a clearly defined ending because there has 
been a gradual but deliberate shift in the novel from a predominantly closed form 
' to a predominantly open one, an openness not of plot but of ‘conscience’, which 
Dr. Friedman defines as ‘the emotional and moral engagement of the reader in 
the experience of the novel’. Whereas writers before this century were concerned 
with containing the ‘stream of conscience’ within each novel, traditionally by con- 
cluding with a marriage or a death which satisfied the reader while at the same time 
serving as a device to prevent further expansion, contemporary novelists, believing 
that experience should be ‘unreduced and irreducible’, are refusing to round off 
their stories so neatly. 

Although he shows that some earlier writers experimented with the open form, 
Alan Friedman believes that it was not until this century that the real shift was 
made. In the main section of his book he analyses major works by four twentieth- 
century British novelists—Hardy, Conrad, Forster and Lawrence—in order to 
trace the cumulative assault he claims they made on the traditional closed form of 
the novel. Briefly, this is the process of development and transformation as he sees 
it. Hardy, by refusing to give his novels endings which were acceptable to the public, 
aroused great antagonism but persevered until, by undermining the convention of 
the closed form, he had gone a long way towards turning the stream. He was fol- 
lowed by Conrad who was attracted to “an open narrative form ... which will be 
eminently satisfying . . . but not final”. The movement was gathering momentum. 
E. M. Forster took it a stage further—“Expansion . . . not rounding off but opening 
out”, as he himself wrote, and then at last with D. H. Lawrence the turn has been 
made, There is no longer any compromise with out-worn assumptions. His novels 
embody no final solutions. 
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Dr. Friedman concludes that a new culture, based on the concept of the essen- 
tially unlimited nature of experience, has produced a new pattern of the novel. 
Like the modern universe, the modern novel is constantly expanding. In fiction, as 
in life, there will henceforth be ‘‘no end, no finish, only this roaring vast space”. 
(@. H. Lawrence). 

Alan Friedman is an assistant professor in the Department of English and Com- 
parative Literature at Columbia University. His thesis, as outlined above, is a bold 
and original one and it would be wrong to attempt to sum up two hundred closely 
reasoned pages in as many words without emphasising that he supports it with 
abundant evidence and copious quotations. It is a tribute to his enthusiasm and 
taste that one effect of his book will be to send readers back to the novels he dis- 
cusses. The Turn of the Novel is an interesting and persuasive book, scholarly without 
being pedantic, and showing a praiseworthy willingness in the author to risk dis- 
agreement by putting forward new theories. It is Dr. Friedman’s first book of 
criticism but not, I am sure, his last. ANNE HOLDEN 


RELIGION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Freud and Jesus. Jonathan Hanaghan. The Runa Press. 21s. 


Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis. William Graham Cole. Oxford University 
Press. 12s, 6d. 


Sociology and Pragmatism. C. Wright Mills. Oxford University Press. 18s. 


The old war, Science v. Religion, which had the Darwinian Evolutionaries 
militantly electing to have apes rather than bishops in the branches of their phylo- 
genetic tree, has entered a new phase—Psychology v. Religion. For many, Freud 
the Father has overshadowed Jesus the Son, and the Christian Trinity has been 
eclipsed by the Freudian Id-Ego-Superego trinity. 

In Freud and Jesus, however, Jonathan Hanaghan achieves the sort of spiritual 
synthesis which all sensible Christians have long ago reached regarding the evolu- 
tionary process of physical life. In this admirably argued and eminently balanced 
book, Mr. Hanaghan demonstrates that once the shrill hostilities of emotionally 
committed partisans have been quieted, Freud, “pioneer of the repressed uncon- 
scious mind”, and Jesus, “pioneer of the unrepressed unconscious mind”, have 
considerably more in common than the disharmonies of their respective disciples 
would suggest. 

One of the great incompatibles of religion and psychoanalysis is their variant 
reactions to the problem of sex. In Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis, William 
Graham Cole manipulates an adroit confrontation of opposing doctrines. He 
provides an excellent account of the historical development of the Christian sexual 
ethic, and weighs its theoretical value against the practical value of the socio- 
scientific concept of sexual practices, normal and abnormal, in our contemporary 
culture. 

The attitude of any given society to the question of religion and sex depends 
ultimately on the educative system endorsed by that society. In Sociology and 
Pragmatism by C. Wright Mills, the pressures of sex and religion are considered 
only incidentally as two of many contributory factors to the emergence of the 
ideological and institutional fabric of the sociological scene. The theme is the total 
relationship between philosophic pragmatism and social structure. The Millsian 
trinity is that of Pierce-James-Dewey, the founding fathers of the all-American 
philosophy of practicality. Pragmatic truth is what works. It is not absolute, objec- 
tive and final—not a fixed measure but a sliding rule. Belief in God is ‘true’ if it 
proves useful in practice. The inherent danger of this line of thinking is that desire 
may become the parent of belief, and truth a by-product of utility. 
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The author’s main concern is with pragmatism, the “Higher learning”, in Ameri- 
ca, and what he calls “the professionalisation of personnel in American philosophy”. 
It is a valuable study of how the adoption of a system by one particular (influential) 
segment of a society is reflected in the overall intellectual climate. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


INSURANCE OF EXPORTS 
Insurance of Exports. Harold Turner and Y. E. Robertson. Pitman. 21s. 


Export trade grows more important each year, and not only for Britain. Apart 
from other industrial countries which have their balance of payments problems, 
the developing countries all depend on aid and trade to achieve their economic 
break-through. A short factual book on the insurance of exports which has just 
appeared has, therefore, a special interest. 

The authors, Harold Turner and V. E. Robertson, set out to explain the nuts 
and bolts of insurance for anyone interested in exports, and they do this with admir- 
able clarity. They outline the facilities offered by insurance companies and explain 
how this important branch of commerce has come to be woven into the whole 
texture of international trade. They also explain the relatively new development of 
exports credits guarantee, shared in Britain as in most other major exporting coun- 
tries by the Governmental Export Credits Guarantee Department and the Trade 
Indemnity Company Limited. Although the book is admirably practical, it also 
gives the layman a fascinating insight into economic history. 

Insurance is as old as organised commerce: Demosthenes described a transaction 
which was really a form of marine insurance and, before the end of the Middle 
Ages, insurance of merchant cargoes was well organised, especially by the Lom- 
bards and Venetians. The word policy itself derives from the Italian “polizza”. 
London won its leading position later, when the Hanseatic merchants established 
themselves there. Incidentally, Shakespeare stretched—or perhaps bent—historical 
truth to manipulate the plot of his ‘Merchant of Venice’, because long before the 
16th century Antonio could have drawn on a highly organised insurance system 
to cover the risks which so nearly cost him his pound of flesh. 

Over the centuries, insurance has developed its own ethos and complex body of 
laws, and its own language. This language sounds obscure to the layman, with 
terms like “proximate cause” and “implied warranty”, which mostly derive from 
medieval Latin or from nautical language, but in fact it is very precise ın its meaning, 
and this is one of the bases which make the insurance business so great an asset 
to this country. Because commerce is a fluid operation which has to be expedited 
quickly, many contracts are verbal, and as such are just as binding as the most 
detailed written contract. Therefore, the parties have to be perfectly clear what 
they are agreeing. This is one point which emerges from this description of the 
insurance process: the incalculable value of the mutual trust and good faith which 
has been built up over the centuries. This, and the reputation for prompt settlement, 
puts London at the centre of a vast network of world trade, much of which never 
touches these shores. 

GEORGE GRETTON 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Warrant for Genocide (Eyre and University, discusses the myth of the 
Spottiswoode. 45s.). In this penetrating Jewish world-conspiracy and the Proto- 
book, Professor Norman Cohn, the cols of the Elders of Zion, how it 
Director of the Centre for Research in developed historically and eventually 
Collective Psychopathology at Sussex was taken over and adopted by the 
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Nazi racists as justifitation for Jewish 
genocide. It is a frightening story of 
psychopathic disorder working on fruit- 
ful soil. The myth, he ‘points out, has 
served again and again over eight 
centuries as a warrant for Jewish mas- 
sacres, and finally reached its culmina- 
tion with Hitler. “Fanatical anti- 
semites are in fact people whose own 
deepest emotional needs compel them 
to see life as a struggle against just 
such a conspiracy as is portrayed in the 
Protocols, For them belief springs from 
an inner necessity; and this gives them 
an air of absolute conviction, which, in 
turn, gives the criminals and opport- 
unists the reassurance and encourage- 
ment they need.” Apart from the 
medical analysis of anti-semitic be- 
haviour, the author is also closely 
concerned with how factually the myth 
developed, especially in relation to the 
Protocols and agreeing with the view 
that the forger shamelessly plagiariesed 
and twisted for his purpose the fictional 
Dialogue aux Enfers entre Montesquieu 
et Machiavel written by Maurice Joly 
in 1864. Professor Cohn’s book de- 
serves to be widely read by the general 
public. 


The Incredible Friendship (New York 
State University: the Antioch Press. 
$10.00.). The letters from the Emperor 
Franz Joseph to Katherina Schratt 
have now been translated into English 
by Evabeth Miller Kienast and Pro- 
fessor Robert Rie. In 1887, to compen- 
sate for her long absences abroad, the 
Empress Elizabeth introduced Kath- 
erina Schratt to the Emperor for his 
companionship. This quickly blossomed 
into a close friendship which lasted till 
his death in 1916. Although platonic, 
the relationship was one of deep affec- 
tion as reflected in these letters span- 
ning the thirty years. As Hans Kohn 
writes in his Preface, “the value of these 
letters does not lie in the public, but in 
the private sphere”. They are “unique 
in their warmth and tenderness of 
feeling, in their mixture of humility, 
dignity and tact . . . They represent a 
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document humain of the first order.” 
This volume includes, in English, the 
introduction and commentary by Baron 
Jean de Bourgoing in his original 
Austrian edition, together with some 
additional notes by the translators. 

Mafeking (Cassell. 30s.). “A Victor- 
ian Legend” is the apt sub-title to this 
new assessment of the siege by Mr. 
Brian Gardner. The relief of Mafeking 
had a tremendous impact upon the 
morale of the British people. This, of 
course, the author fully acknowledges ; 
but equally he seeks to debunk the 
general impression that the defenders 
under Baden-Powell were fighting a 
desperate battle, near starving point 
and running out of manpower and 
ammunition. We are given a very diff- 
erent account, of a gentlemanly and 
comfortable siege, in which the be- 
sieged were reasonably well fed, with- 
out excessive fear of destruction and 
more bored than-anything else. It was 
the Africans who starved. Mr. Gard- 
ner has relied when possible upon 
original sources, “on diaries, reports, 
letters and so on”. 


The History of the Irish Newspaper, 
1685-1760 (Cambridge University Press. 
60s, in U.K., $11.50 in U.S.A.). This 
study is the product of much research 
by Professor Robert Munter of San 
Diego State College, California, and 
will supplement, and in some respects 
supplant, R. R. Madden’s Irish Periodi- 
cal Literature, for the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Professor Munter’s 
book aims “to provide a detailed study 
of the Irish periodical press from its 
early beginnings down to 1760, by 
which time it had become a recognised 
part of Dublin life and its final form 
and structure had evolved; to investi- 
gate the mechanism of Irish newspaper 
production; and to analyse the com- 
pilation and diversification of the 
newspapers’ subject-matter.” In the 
course of research, “‘every effort was 
made to examine all copies of every 
newspaper”. The book contains a 
considerable bibliography. 


Sar 
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GEORGE BLAKE y. TWO HOME SECRETARIES 
by Austen Spearing | 


VEN in peace-time, life is a complex of conflicts, victory not always 
to the right. : 

Whatever may be the cause, it is patent that the activities of criminals 
against the innocent have steadily increased in the last decade. There is a 
sharp rise in the conflict between the criminal fraternity and the prison 
authorities so that the former are winning more often than they used to do. 

The case of George Blake throws into sharp perspective the administrative 
problem which now bulks large in the whole machinery of Government. 


Let the fact be noted. Blake, after a fair trial, was sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment for serious offences against the State. It was deemed 
important for the State that his liberty should be greatly restricted. He 
escaped custody from Wormwood Scrubbs prison and has not yet been 
found. There was a debate in the House of Commons lasting the best part 
of a day. In the form in which that debate was widely reported, however, it 
was not an attack upon the prison authorities (whose spokesman was the 
Home Secretary of the day) but an allegation by an opposition member that 
the personal instructions for security by a former Home Secretary (whose 
party is now in opposition) had been discontinued. 

The outcome of that long debate—again as popularly reported—was the 
Parliamentary triumph of the reigning Home Secretary in refuting the 
allegations and demonstrating what a good boy he, the spokesman, had 
continued to be. 

The fore-going facet of the subject is presented thus deliberately to high- 
light a wider issue of administrative technique. How much longer is the 
nation to suffer the fiction (common to both parties) that a Secretary of State 
can, in practice, personally conduct all the business for which he, in theory, 
is necessarily answerable? 

In the present instance it was revealed that the so-called “action” of the 
former Home Secretary, when certain papers floated across his desk, was to 
endorse upon them that special care should be taken of this prisoner because 
his escape would be even more serious to the State than the escape, which 
had already taken place, of the train robbers. 

Much of the subsequent wrangle in Parliament and in the press turned on 
the question whether this precise instruction had been cancelled. A long 
article, for example, in the Guardian newspaper of 14 November, 1966, is 
devoted to the “claim that Blake was not under continual scrutiny”. 

The purpose of this present article is to submit that it ought never to be 
supposed that the proper steps for the custody of any particular prisoner, 
however important, ought to await the personal decision of the Home 
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Secretary for the time being. There must be—and indeed there are—officers 
whose whole-time vocation is to attend to precisely these matters. Why then, 
in the name of common sense, should we have to suppose that they depended 
on something written by Mr. Henry Brooke—as he then was some years ago 
—or by a personal visit to a prison more recently made by Mr. Roy Jenkins? 
These two politicians, highly esteemed by their many friends in political 
circles, have no specialised training for business of this kind. The function of 
a political chief is to take the widest look at the business under his charge, to 
keep sensitive to all proper influences of contemporary life, and to give 
resolute leadership upon the day to day activities of the permanent officers 
made available to them. 

But (interrupts the gentle reader) all serious people know that this is 
already the case. Very well then (replies the present writer) let us recognise 
this in our administrative practices developed to meet the vaster activities 
` which the State has, rightly or wrongly, assumed in this new age. 

Even so (answers the reader, not so gently) you ought to know the large 
extent to which public affairs are now devolved upon public boards with 
measured degrees of independence. Thank you (is the final rejoinder of the 
present writer). You prove the case for this article. For many years the whole 
responsibility for prison administration was devolved upon the Prison Com- 
missioners, a whole-time team of public servants who included men and 
women of vision, resource, and reforming zeal. Their very independence 
brought them into conflict with senior civil servants of the Home Office, and 
through them, with the Treasury, in the manner which has always resulted 
from the creation of independent authorities, and—-we may hope—always 
will. But during the Home Secretaryship of the earlier incumbent of that 
office already named in this article, a quiet decision was made to abolish the 
independent Prison Commissioners and bring the whole administration 
within the ambit of the conventional hierarchy of the Home Office. It would 
be ludicrous to describe such a change as an economy. It would be dangerous 
to justify the change on the grounds that it was more convenient for adminis- 
tration. “‘Convenient”, yes, but to whom? Clearly it would be more con- 
venient to senior officials and Home Secretaries who would no longer have 
to reckon with a body of independent commissioners. Is it the case that it has 
already proved more convenient to the larger number of prisoners who have 
escaped? 

It is fervently to be hoped that when the report of Lord Mountbatten has 
been studied, and when alternative recommendations are weighed, there will 
be more than a passing thought given to the case for restoring a Board of 
Prison Commissioners. Such a change would, at the very least, give greater 
reality to any future public outcry against those responsible for weaknesses 
in a system of security which continues to affront a modern State. 


[Austen Spearing has long been a student of public administration both 
in business life when Secretary of the Broadway Congregational Friendly 
Society, and for the last twenty years in the service of church and missionary 
organisations. ] 
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WE MUST HAVE CONVENTIONAL BRITISH 
WEAPONS 


by J. R. Hickmott 


OVERNMENT policy on the British aircraft industry must have 

astonished politicians and military leaders throughout the world. 

Almost every step taken seems to have been based on either purely 
political factors or a complete misunderstanding of basic defence require- 
ments. 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the effects of this policy on existing and 
prospective purchasers of British aircraft because these have already been 
fully ventilated. In the financial field, however, it now appears unlikely that 
the supply of subsidiary components by British industry will be more than 
a sugar coating of a very bitter pill. 

Two assumptions appear to have convinced the Government that its 
actions are acceptable within the broad field of defence policy. Firstly, its 
conviction that military operations will be confined to the Far East and, 
secondly, that the supply of American and French planes will be maintained 
in all circumstances. 

The manufacture of fighter aircraft in France to supply the RAF may 
have some financial advantages but so far as national defence is concerned 
it could be catastrophic. Such a policy in the 1930’s would certainly have 
resulted in the loss of the Battle of Britain and, depending upon the time 
taken to tool up British factories, would probably have turned the Dunkirk 
evacuation into a disaster. 


It seems that the USA have given no guarantee that the TFX or, in 
fact, any other plane we might buy will be delivered irrespective of differing 
political views and actions. The final assessment of the Suez action has not 
yet been written but would the Americans fulfill orders if a situation arose 
in the future which did not meet their approval? 


The Government’s naive view that no conflict is likely in the West in the 
forseeable future can only be based upon wishful thinking. At the very best 
such an assessment of the position could be valid for, at most, two years and 
yet a long term policy of producing aircraft in France is apparently con- 
templated. If British dependence on this production reached significant 
proportions it might, of itself, encourage a would-be aggressor to embark 
upon a European adventure. Furthermore, it assumes a friendly and stable 
government in France; a matter of no great certainty as recent election 
results seem to indicate. 


If Britain is to continue as a significant factor for peace and is to maintain 
her position at the council table her defence system, even if small compared 
with other great powers, must be self-contained and entirely under British 
control. Those who base their defence thinking on the premise that Britain 
could never against stand alone in a conflict are contributing to that 
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eventuality. The most dangerous thinking today is of the inevitability of 
nuclear war and the consequent uselessness of conventional armaments. 
Germany did not use poison gas in the last war either in an initial devastating 
attack or as a final desperate attempt to turn the tide. 

It is not always easy to remember that wars are started by politicians who, 
for good or bad, have a set purpose which they hope to achieve by force of 
arms. In broad terms, therefore, the use of weapons of widespread destruction 
or long term contamination serve neither the political purpose nor the 
immediate military objective, The ultimate morass of battlefields of the First 
World War which helped neither defence or attack first demonstrated that 
there are limitations even to the intensity of conventional warfare. Generally 
the political motives of an aggressor are not based upon the ultimate 
domination of vast areas of unpopulated destruction and contamination. It 
is likely, therefore, that nuclear weapons are basically deterrents and that 
aggression will be limited to the use of conventional armaments. 


China has the bomb but there is no evidence that she has direct aggressive 
intentions towards any of the great powers and it could serve little purpose 
in a limited jungle war. Nevertheless it can be assumed from her desire to 
possess a nuclear deterrent that China is bent upon adventures in the Far 
East that may involve other nuclear powers who could, either by threat or 
actual use, bring the matter to a conclusion by the nuclear bombing of 
Chinese cities. It is doubtful, however, if the USA would have used the 
atomic bomb against Japan if there had been the remotest chance of 
retaliatory action. 

The prospect of bespectacled and high ranking officers entombed in 
concrete shelters despatching long range missiles across the world may be 
acceptable in science fiction but could have little practical application unless 
the whole process is seen as a maniacal world intent upon self destruction. 
It is curious that even the mad Hitler was more concerned to bring Europe, 
perhaps the world, under his power than to destroy it for the sake of 
destruction. 

Conventional armaments including naval units and manned aircraft must 
continue to be the main weapons of potential aggressors and unless Britain 
is prepared to sanction nuclear response to conventional attack the basis of 
defence must be strong conventional forces. 


Nor can Britain rely upon others for the supply of arms or actual military 
assistance; especially in the initial stages of attack. The reluctance of others 
to become involved, the possible delays while our allies attempt to solve the 
matter through United Nations and even the physical impossibility of sending 
us aid might leave us standing alone. A strong industrial capacity to produce 
ships, aircraft and weapons is a basic essential of British defence even if the 
cost is high. Scouting around the world for cheaper equipment could, in the 
event of urgent need, result in the final price being too high. 

The world is not yet a place in which we can venture abroad without our 
sword or pistol however much the highwayman may complain that we 
interfere with his way of life. 
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WORLD: VISTAS. 
THE CASE OF SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


by E. H. Rawlings 


N 18th July, 1966, the International Court of Justice at the Hague 

ended the six-year-old dispute by Ethiopia and Liberia over South 

Africa’s continued administration of South West Africa and whether 
or not she had a right to introduce apartheid there. The Court considered 
only the legality of South Africa’s administration of the territory and so 
rejected the Ethiopian and Liberian case. Its decision was made by eight 
votes to seven, on a second vote given to the President of the Court, Sir 
Percy Spender of Australia, after the fourteen members split seven to seven. 
The verdict has come as a surprise to almost everyone as practically no one 
expected a clear-cut judgment in favour of South Africa, especially the 
Africans who are strongly opposed to apartheid. African delegates at the 
United Nations were angered by the decision and have declared they will 
pursue the fight against South Africa in the other bodies of the United 
Nations, while the South West African People’s Organisation, based in 
Dar-es-Salaam, has called on the Organisation for African Unity to take 
immediate action for the forceful liberation of South West Africa. 


On the other hand, the Court’s decision cannot be unduly regarded as a 
surprise for South Africa has administered South West Africa since she was 
granted this right under a Mandate by the League of Nations in 1920. The 
case put by Ethiopia and Liberia on behalf of all African States was whether 
the League of Nations’ Mandate was still in force and, in effect, whether 
South Africa bad violated it by imposing apartheid and annexing the 
territory. South Africa contended that with the demise of the League the 
Mandate had lapsed and alternatively denied violating her obligations. The 
dispute over South West Africa has actually continued almost unabated in 
the United Nations since 1946 when the question of South Africa’s legality 
over the territory was first discussed. 

After a General Assembly resolution, the International Court was first 
asked for an Advisory Opinion on South West Africa in 1950 as South 
Africa had contested that she had no obligations under a Mandate, which 
did in fact no longer exist. The Court was asked to confirm the status of 
South West Africa, whether South Africa had obligations in terms of the 
Mandate of 1920, whether South West Africa could be brought under the 
terms of the Trusteeship system, and whether South Africa could modify 
the international status of that territory unilaterally. The Court came to the 
opinion that South West Africa was still a Mandated Territory in terms of 
the Mandate of 1920 and that South Africa’s obligations under it continued 
to exist. Also the Trusteeship system could be applied to South West Africa, 
but South Africa was not obliged to place it under that system, although she 
could modify the status of the territory only with the consent of the United 
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Nations. In 1955 and 1956 the Court gave its opinion on other cases 
concerning South West Africa, and in both instances the decisions were 
against South Africa. 

South Africa was not, however, obliged to accept these decisions of the 
Court as they were merely Advisory Opinions, which can be asked for only 
by the United Nations and certain of its agencies and not by individual 
States. Advisory Opinions are not binding upon the parties. Judgments of 
the Court given to States which appear before it in contentious litigation are 
binding upon the parties and may be enforceable by the United Nations. 
Thus, South Africa disregarded the Court’s opinion and continued to main- 
tain that she had no obligations towards South West Africa as the Mandate 
had ceased to exist. 


In order to further the African cause, the African States at their Addis 
Ababa Conference in 1960 resolved that the South West Africa issue should 
be judged further by the Court, and appointed Ethiopia and Liberia to bring 
the action as they were the only two African States which had been members 
of the League of Nations. This action involved the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court and the verdict was binding on the parties. South Africa decided 
to contest the action, and to submit to the jurisdiction of the Court. 


Nevertheless, South Africa immediately questioned Ethiopia and Liberia 
had the right to bring the claim before the Court. The Republic contended 
that the Mandate was neither a Treaty nor a Convention, and so could not 
be dealt by the Court. And even if the Mandate was a Treaty or Convention, 
it had expired. It also argued that with the demise of the League of Nations 
none of its members were in existence and that Ethiopia and Liberia lacked 
the competence to bring the matter before the Court. It further pointed out 
that the dispute over the policies of South Africa was not of a kind envisaged 
in Article 7 of the Mandate Agreement as the Applicants bad no material 
interest in it. These objections were rejected by the Court when it gave its 
judgment on them in 1962 with only seven of the fifteen judges supporting 
South Africa. The Court maintained that the Mandate, although not exactly 
a Treaty or a Convention, was a novel international instrument that could 
be dealt with by the Court on that basis. It also concluded that the Mandate 
was still in existence, but doubted whether members of the League of 
Nations were in fact parties to the Mandate as it was made between South 
Africa and the principal Allied Powers, and even if League members were 
parties their rights had ceased to exist with the demise of the League. 
Finally, the Court concluded that the dispute over South African policies 
came within the interpretation of Article 7 of the Mandate Agreement and 
could be brought before it. 


As a result of these conclusions the next stage in the case involved a 
consideration of South Africa’s actual policies in South West Africa, 
particularly the application of apartheid to the territory. Ethiopia and 
Liberia alleged that this was a breach of obligations imposed on her by the 
Mandate in respect to Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
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and Article 2 of the Mandate Agreement. This was the crux of the case on 
which the Court was asked to give its judgment. 


The Mandate system was instituted by Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and provided that to colonies and territories which, 
as a consequence of the late war, have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the States which formerly governed them, and which are inhabited by 
peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such people form a sacred trust of civilisation, and that 
securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied in the 
Covenant. It was agreed that this principle should be carried out by 
entrusting the tutelage of such peoples to advanced nations which, by reason 
of their resources, their experience or their geographical position, can best 
undertake this responsibility, and which are willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandates on behalf of the League. 
Provision is also made that such territories, owing to the sparseness of their 
population, or the smali size, or their remoteness from centres of civilization, 
or their geographical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory and other 
circumstances, can be best administered under the laws of the Mandatory as 
integral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned 
in the interests of the indigenous population. 

Article 2 of the Mandate Agreement of 1920 maintains that the Mandatory 
shall have full power of administration and legislation over the territory 
subject to the present Mandate as an integrał part of the Union of South 
Africa, and may apply the laws of the Union of South Africa to the territory 
subject to local modifications as circumstances may require. The Mandatory 
shall promote to the utmost the material and moral well-being and the social 
progress of the inhabitants of the territory subject to the present Mandate. 


It was under these conditions that the South West Africa dispute arose 
with Ethiopia and Liberia claiming that South West Africa was still a 
tertitory under the Mandate and that South Africa had violated it by prac- 
tising apartheid there They also claimed that South Africa had impeded the 
opportunities for the promotion of self-determination in the territory and 
had violated Article 4 of the Mandate by establishing military bases there. 
Moreover, South Africa was accused of attempting to modify the status of 
the territory without the consent of the United Nations andi in contravention 
of the Covenant. 


While the Court has considered both written and oral evidence on these 
issues, the Applicants have based their case on the practice and policies of 
apartheid and argued that there was sufficient cause for the Court to come 
to the conclusion that South Africa pursued a policy of racial discrimination 
or differentiation. They contended that there bad been established an inter- 
national norm, amounting to legal rule, of non-discrimination and non- 
differentization on race grounds, and that as South Africa’s policies had 
conflicted with the norm, South Africa had failed in her obligations under 
the Mandate to South West Africa. It was stated that the alleged norm exists 
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in the charters and resolutions of numerous international bodies and organi- 
sations. On the other hand, South Africa contended that there was no such 
norm, and that the resolutions of the international organisations and bodies 
were based on prejudice, misinformation, and political motivation. She also 
claimed that the principles of non-discrimination adopted or expressed 
nationally were infringed more frequently than they were upheld. 

However, in its final judgment the Court did not go into complaints about 
the introduction of apartheid, but discussed the legal question of Ethiopia’s 
and Liberia’s legal rights or interests in questioning South Africa’s adminis- 
tration. The Court found that the League of Nations had not given its 
individual members any rights to watch over the administration of mandated 
territories, or, as the President stated, any “policing function”. The judgment 
said nothing had occurred since the dissolution of the League to confer such 
rights on members, and that the Court was not in any position itself to 
remedy any deficiencies which some might feel existed in the old mandate 


Throughout the case the Court rejected the suggestion that humanitarian 
considerations were sufficient in themselves to generate legal rights and 
obligations and that the Court could and should proceed accordingly. The 
President pointed out that the Court can take account of moral principles 
only in so far as they are given sufficient expression in legal form end that the 
Court can do so only within the limits of its own disciplines. The Court had 
no authority to make the law, but only to apply it. As the Court based its 
judgment on the finding that the Applicants did not have a legal right or 
interest in the Mandate, it did not pronounce on the question of whether the 
Mandate was still in force. When the question of competence was decided 
in 1962, it was given without prejudice to the question of the survival of the 
Mandate. This was a question appertaining to the merits of the case, and not 
in issue in 1962, except in the sense that survival had to be assumed for the 
purpose of determining the purely jurisdictional issue—which was all that 
was then before the Court. 

As a result of the Court’s judgment the South African Government can 
now go ahead with its plans to establish ten separate ‘‘Bantustan”’ homelands 
for each of South West Africa’s non-White groups. These plans were first 
published early in 1964, but South Africa has deferred them pending the 
judgment of the International Court for it promised to abide by that judg- 
ment. It now remains to be seen whether the African States will do the same, 
despite their threat to continue their campaign for the liberation of South 
West Africa and for all African countries having a minority White rule. 
Moreover, it is an open question whether the U.N. Security Council will see 
that the Court’s judgment is enforced within the terms of Article 94(2) of 
the U.N. Charter. 
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ZANZIBAR 
by Bryan Bevan 


NTIL almost two years ago when the revolution of January, 1964, 

occurred, Zanzibar remained the only Arab-ruled country in Africa 

south of the Sahara. To understand the present political situation on 
that island it is necessary to study the past. We must recall that Independence 
was granted to Zanzibar December 10, 1963, two days before it was given 
to Kenya. It was proposed that the Sultan should adopt the role of a 
Constitutional monarch, with the function of appointing and dismissing 
ministers. At the same time Zanzibar would remain in the Commonwealth 
and become a member of the United Nations. Then occurred the revolution 
of January 12, 1964, when the government was overthrown, and a new one 
came into power, consisting of representatives of the Afro-Shirazi Party and 
the Umma Party. The new President was Sheikh Abeid Karume, a fiery 
orator, leader of the Afro-Shirazi Party and former merchant seaman. The 
Vice-President was Sheikh Abdullah Kassim Hanga, who was well 
acquainted with Russia. The leader of the revolt was Field-Marshal John 
Okello, who came of Ugandan origin. This rebel leader was formerly a 
policeman on the island of Pemba. The Sultan with his entourage fled into 
exile on the royal yacht, first travelling to Tanganyika and afterwards to 
Britain. 

In January 1964, at President Karume’s urgent request, President Julius 
Nyerere of Tanzania ordered that more than a hundred Tanganyika police 
should be used for maintaining order on Zanzibar, Okello had indulged in a 
blood bath of executions, but the Revolutionary Council now commanded 
that these should cease, In February, Okello left for Kenya and Uganda and 
was declared a prohibited immigrant so far as Zanzibar was concerned. In 
March all land was nationalized. It was at the same time announced that the 
Afro-Shirazi Party was to be the only party in the State. Russia, China and 
East Germany were the first powers to give de jure recognition to the new 
government. The British and Americans made no haste to recognize the 
Government, but decided to do so on February 23, 1964. 

The next important development occurred on April 22, 1964, when the 
union of Zanzibar with Tanzania to form the United Republic of Tanzania 
and Zanzibar was signed in Zanzibar City. President Nyerere was named 
President and the two Vice-Presidents were Sheikh Abeid Karume (former 
President of Zanzibar), and Rashidi Kawawa. In order to symbolize the 
indissolubility of the union, Julius Nyerere at his recent inauguration 
ceremony in September 1965 after his being re-elected as President of 
Tanzania for a further term of five years, poured earth, some from the 
mainland, some from Zanzibar, into a bowl held by two youths. A most 
delicate matter is the question of Zanzibar’s integration. This has been 
handled by Julius Nyerere with considerable tact and finesse. Zanzibar’s 
Marxist Revolutionary Council was naturally extremely reluctant to cede 
any of its powers. Meanwhile the President has publicly stated that he hopes 
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that his party, T.A.N.U. (Tanganyika African National Union Party) and 
Zanzibar’s Afro-Shirazi Party will have amalgamated by the end of 1965. 
The Zanzibar’s Liberation Army has now been joined with the Tanganyika 
Rifles, to form the Tanzania People’s Defence Force. The union of T.A.N.U. 
and the Afro-Shirazi Party has yet to be forged. Immigration and Customs 
still remain to be integrated. There are indications that, despite grave 
difficulties, the union between Tanzania and Zanzibar is certainly a reality, 
‘though how close that union is, remains a matter for conjecture. Certainly 
Nyerere, together with Karume, was given a mighty ovation during his recent 
visit to Zanzibar before the elections, but it is on record that 1,474 voters of 
the 184,390 registered voters in Zanzibar and Pemba dared to vote against 
Nyerere the official candidate for the Presidency, while 182,188 voted in his 
favour. We must note that the Zanzibaris only took part in the presidential 
election, not in the General Election. To allow the islanders to be represented 
in the United Republic’s legislature it was agreed that 52 Zanzibaris should 
be offered seats in the new parliament, including the 32 members of the 
Revolutionary Council. The total population of Zanzibar and the adjoining 
island of Pemba is 300,000 people. 


President Julius Nyerere is a slender, intellectual man of about forty- 
three. Son of a polygamous chieftain, he was compelled to struggle for an 
education, later became a teacher and for a period studied at Edinburgh 
University. He later returned home, so as to organize T.A.N.U. to take over 
Tanganyika by means of the peaceful elective process. Many people today 
are alarmed because essential positions in Nyerere’s administration are held 
by Communist-orientated revolutionaries of Zanzibar such as Abeid Karume 
and the rather sinister firebrand, Abdul Rahman Mohammed Babu now 
Minister for Commerce and Co-operatives. He is alleged to have visited 
Communist China many times and has strong sympathies for that country. 


The island of Zanzibar is about the size of Hertfordshire and is similarly 
shaped. It is about 54 miles long and 24 miles across at its widest point. On 
a recent visit I flew to Zanzibar from Dar-es-Salaam (Haven of Peace) by 

' East African Airways. I stayed in East Africa House, the former British 
Club. From its patio there is a magnificent view of the harbour. It is an island 
of bewitching beauty, but today gives an impression of decay and vanished 
glory. Small thatched houses stand among coconut palms and bananas, and 
there are many clove trees. In the villages there are a few shanty shops, often 
owned by Indians and Asians, selling all sorts of articles such as millet, 
maize, toothpaste, cigarettes and hurricane lamps. There are beautiful wild 
beaches where the only sound is the wind stirring the coconut palms. I was 
impressed by the friendliness and courtesy of the people of Zanzibar. My 
main criticism is that visitors are not allowed to travel to Pemba, nor indeed 
to travel to certain prohibited parts of Zanzibar. Short conducted tours are 
no substitute for the privilege of a traveller to go wherever he wishes. 


It is a fascinating experience to saunter down the narrow Arab streets of 
Old Zanzibar with its overhanging houses and exquisitely-designed carvings 
on its doorways. The police—both men and women—are courteous and 
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helpful. In daytime I heard the raucous noises of an Arab city, the hideous 
blare of radios, the cries of sweetmeat sellers and whiffed the unmistakable 
smells of Zanzibar. It delighted me to see the graceful Arab women sweep 
by in their kangas. A wizened little man passed by selling palm tips. These 
are the crowns of the coconut palm and are a great delicacy, known as 
“chui”; one hears his melancholy cry from afar—‘Cho-o0-00-00-wee”. ... 
At night all is strangely tranquil. The soft intoxicating perfume of frangipani 
floats in the sultry air and the throb of a drum can be heard in the distance. 
I visited Livingstone House, an imposing white house where Livingstone 
stayed during 1866 whilst preparing his last expedition to Central Africa. In 
1947 this house was acquired by the government for scientific research. The 
People’s Palace is now the residence of the President of Tanzania when he 
visits Zanzibar. One attractive building is an ancient Arab fort erected by 
the Omani Arabs about 1700. It is composed of material from a nearby 
Portuguese Chapel and stone residence. It is now used as a Ladies’ Club. 
The Marahubi Palace was built by one of the Sultans—Seyyid Barchash—for 
the use of the women of his harem. It is now a ruin, since it was accidentally 
burnt down over eighty years ago. The Anglican Cathedral was built 
(1873-79) on the site of the old Slave Market, closed in 1873. 
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Zanzibar is a multi-racial island of many peoples, the Shirazi, Africans, 
Arabs, Indians and Asians. One of the main ethnic groups are the Shirazi, 
who are not really indigenous. However, they have lived longer in Zanzibar 
than any other of its peoples. They are all Muslims. The Shirazi maintain 
with pride that the first settlers in the islands came via the East African coast, 
‘from Shiraz in Persia. When, however, the Shirazi refer to Shiraz they are 
more likely to be thinking of a distant, beloved homeland, which to their 
aspiring minds appears more ancient and glorious than Arabia. It is hardly 
surprising that the Shirazi and the Arabs have rancour for one another. This 
rivalry has been a potent factor in Zanzibar politics 

Superficially the people look contented enough, yet there are underlying 
tensions. Many Asians are discontented and frustrated because discrimination 
is practised against them by the government. Examples of discrimination are 
the frequent confiscation of shambas (properties) owned by Asians. How far 
Nyerere’s own Tanganyika army is being assisted by the Chinese is by no 
means manifest. It is reported that the Chinese are organizing collective 
farms on the island and that Chinese instructors are training the people in 
subversion, on the eastern part of the island. An intensive internal struggle is 
at present proceeding between pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese gangs. There have 
been many daily broadcasts from Peking to Zanzibar. To attract the African 
youth several studentships in Chinese have been given to Arabs from the 
islands. 

_ When I motored in the countryside I saw many plantations of cloves, an 

attractive tree with its small dark shiny leaves. Zanzibar—island of cloves as 
it is often called—is rich in clove trees. Cloves are Zanzibar’s main export. 
Since the abolition of the Slave Trade, Zanzibar’s economy has largely 
depended on their export. Indeed, Zanzibar together with Pemba 
(or El Huthera, the Green One), produces over 80% of the world’s 
output. Pemba is a small coral island slightly larger than Hunting- 
donshire, Its people are very superstitious and witch doctors are in great 
demand. Strange, loathsome ceremonies take place in isolated villages. It is 
Pemba which produces most of the cloves for export, since there are about 
4,000,000 clove trees in Zanzibar and Pemba. Three-quarters of them are, 
however, in Pemba. The clove tree was first introduced into Zanzibar in 1828 
by an Arab Sultan, Seyyid Saidbin. Indonesia is one of the main export 
markets. Owing, however, to shortage of currency and because she is 
cultivating her own cloves, Indonesia is now inclined to restrict imports of 
this spice. In Indonesia and parts of the Far East cloves are mixed with 
tobacco in the manufacture of cigars. Certainly Zanzibar is keen to develop 
new markets, particularly with China and Russia. The harvesting of 
Zanzibar‘s clove crop begins in October and continues until April throughout 
the months of the North-East Monsoon. A bumper clove crop is expected 
this season. Zanzibar cloves are reputed to be the finest in the world, though 
clove trees are grown in Brazil and in Madagascar. Zanzibar’s other main 
export is coconut products, such as copra, coconut oil and cake. India is the 
most important market. 

The Portuguese, though their great explorer Vasco da Gama came to 
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Zanzibar in 1499, have left little trace of their influence. Merely a few 
remains of forts and chapels. However, by 1625 they had succeeded in 
dominating all the coastal states and had extended their rule over Oman, in 
South-Eastern Arabia. In 1622 the Arabs of Oman succeeded in seizing 
Hormuz, a strategic island-citadel at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. Then 
with the powerful assistance of the Omanis, the East African rulers ousted 
the Portuguese from Pemba in 1695 and from Zanzibar in 1698. It was 
during the period of the Omani rulers that British interests prospered, 
especially when Seyyid Said reigned as Sultan. In 1843 Captain Hamerton 
was appointed first British Consul in Zanzibar. Seyyid Saidbin Sultan died 
in 1856 and was succeeded by his two sons. The reign of Seyyid Barghash 
was extremely prosperous. Then in 1885 came a period of German hegemony 
in East Africa when the German adventurer, Carl Peters, and others acquired 
for their country 60,000 square miles of the Sultan’s mainland territories. 
When Seyyid Barghash sharply complained at their arrogance, German 
warships were mobilized in Zanzibar Bay. The Sultan was thus compelled to 
acquiesce. In 1886 representatives of the rival powers assembled (Great 
Britain and Germany), so as to determine the extent of the Sultan’s terri- 
tories. A delimitation treaty decided that the Sultan’s territories should 
include a six-hundred-mile coastal strip ten miles wide, extending from the 
Rovuna River in the south to the Tana River in the north; the islands of 
Zanzibar, Pemba, Mafia, and Lamu were all parts of the Sultan’s territories. 
The British sphere of interest was mainly in the area between the Umba and 
Tana Rivers and the German in the area between the Umba and Rovuna 
Rivers. Italy also acquired territory in the north in Somalia. In 1890 a 
protectorate was first established in Zanzibar when the reigning Sultan 
agreed that his relations with foreign powers should be conducted with the 
help and council of the British Government. Then in the following .year 
Constitutional Government was established when General Sir Lloyd 
Matthews was appointed the Sultan’s First Minister. General Matthews’ fine 
old house can still be seen. By 1913, however, the Foreign Office no longer 
administered Zanzibar affairs. 

The gradual decline of the slave trade in Zanzibar was an influential cause 
of the decline in the importance of Zanzibar. The slave trade was mainly 
organized by Arab and Indian traders, and Zanzibar was the chief market 
for the transhipment of slaves. It was from Bagamoyu on the mainland 
(‘here we leave our souls’’)}—an historic and charming Arab townlet 44 
miles north of Dar-es-Salaam that slaves seized by the Arabs from their 
villages in Tanganyika were transported to the Slave Market in Zanzibar. 
At Bagamoyu slaves were herded together under insufferable conditions in 
the gloomy holds of a dhow. Having arrived in the harbour of Zanzibar 
and after the custom-duties had been paid, the slaves were driven into 
underground caves. On market day many of the slaves were bought by local 
Arabs, while it was the custom to export thousands of other slaves to Arabia, 
Persia, Egypt and other centres. Actually there were always far more slaves 
in Pemba than Zanzibar. British Officials in the Victorian age possessed the 
invaluable capacity to form staunch friendships with the rulers to whom 
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they were accredited. It was largely owing to his friendship and confidential 
relation with the Sultan Seyyid Barghash that the British Consul, Sir John 
Kirk, managed to persuade him to sign a treaty abolishing the slave trade 
within his dominions. But it was not until the Brussels Act (1890) that slavery 
was suppressed. It enacted that an International Bureau should be set up at 
Zanzibar to regulate the abolition of the slave trade. So, at last the devoted 
efforts of a great British Consul, Sir John Kirk, and others to abolish this 
vile custom were rewarded. 

The Trades Unions have played a vital part in Zanzibar politics. Sixteen 
Unions existed, organized into two labour federations, the Federation of 
Progressive Trade Unions (FPTU) which was allied to the Zanzibar- 
Nationalist Party (ZNP) and the Zanzibar and Pemba Federation of 
Labour (ZPFL), allied to the ASP. An incessant struggle for power is 
waged between party leaders and representatives of the Unions allied to 
them. 

As might be expected, President Nasser of Egypt’s principal object in 
Zanzibar was to encourage pan-Arabism. Consequently from 1954 onwards 
he was in the habit of making gestures of friendship to its Arab population. 
During July 1954 Radio Cairo extended its beamed programmes to Zanzibar. 
Certainly when the Zanzibar Nationalist Party (ZNP) was formed in 1955, 
Nasser supported it, for the policy of ZNP was often violently pro-Arab. 


A more harmonious relationship now exists between Tanzania and the 
U.S.A. than in January 1965. It must be remembered that in that month 
there was a grave rift between the two countries after President Nyerere 
accused Robert Gordon of the Dar-es-Salaam Embassy, and Frank Carlucci 
the Swahili-speaking Consu! in Zanzibar of subversion. They were compelled 
to leave the country within twenty-four hours. Diplomatic relations, however, 
were not disrupted, though Tanzania’s Ambassador to Washington, Sheikh 
Othman Shariff, was recalled last February. The Tanzanian Government is 
now contemplating sending to Washington a Counsellor of Embassy from 
the Ministry of External Affairs. 


Today, as President Nyerere attempts to consolidate his position after the 
elections, he is faced with increasing economic problems. The unexpected 
drop in prices on the world sisal markets has been a heavy blow to the 
Tanzanian economy, for Tanzania is dependent on sisal as its main export. 
Tanzania is now a militant member of the United Nations. Today the 
United Republic of Tanzania and Zanzibar is certainly a reality. It seems 
likely that the many diverse elements in the peoples of Zanzibar will no 
longer determine its political development, but that the State itself will 
control events and decide its future. The power of the Arabs once so 
important in Zanzibar has disappeared. 
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by J. S. P. Agg Large 


HE man sitting in the doorway of his little African store in Wandagaya 

market place shook his head. ‘‘No, sir,” he said in answer to my request 

for string. “I have not and I don’t know who you are, but Pm very 
glad to see you.” 

And he was. Uganda, independent now for rather more than three years, 
still has plenty of time for the British. In fact, she has plenty of time for 
most people. There can be few places in Africa where Africans, Asians (most 
of the traders are Asian) and Europeans live together in such nonchalant 
harmony. 


The country comprises about 94,000 square miles, about the same size as 
Great Britain, and supports a population of seven million, 70,000 of whom 
are Asians and 10,000 Europeans. Unlike Kenya and Rhodesia, hardly any 
of the Europeans are settlers. 


The Baganda people are formal, serious, hospitable and reticent. I never 
once met a hostile glance whilst rambling among the bush settlements, 
although this reticence means that they like strangers to make their greeting 
first. Once assured of a friendly reception, they will be quick to try out their 
English on you, for English is the official language, although seldom under- 
stood outside the towns. 


It’s somewhat disconcerting to be greeted by “Good evening, how are 
you?” at ten o’clock on a blazing African morning by a group of small boys 
at the side of the road just south of the Equator. But the presence of a 
European more than fifty miles from Kampala is still sufficiently much of an 
event to demand handshakes all round (typical of the formality of the 
people), and the emergence of various specimens of fruit from every hut 
within sight. 

Somehow, one feels slightly guilty paying one and sixpence for a large 
pineapple and eight grapefruit, and it’s impossible not to purchase a bottle 
of beer from a well mannered young African who informs you that he’s 
walked half a mile to the road with it for you. 

The pathetic little stalls set out all along the roads, more in hope than 
expectation of a purchase, are one of the outward signs of the poverty of the 
rural areas. The average annual wage hovers around £20 per annum, 
although the Kabaka Yekka, the opposition party, claim that five years ago, 
before independence, it was £24. 

When life consists of growing enough bananas in the family smallholding 
for matoki, the staple diet of solid, boiled, unripe banana, time has no 
meaning. Few Africans outside the towns work. 

The typical African shack remains, and will remain for many years yet, a 
structure of cane scaffolding filled with baked mud, with maybe the luxury of 
a corrugated iron roof. Africans who are lucky enough to have employment 
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in the towns strive hard for the prestige symbol of a brick built house, often 
buying one large brick a week. Many find the effort too great, and sacrifice 
their half built dreams to the ravages of a hungry vegetation. 

Until recently, education was largely on a fee paying basis, but now the 
government has taken over control of many of the formerly independent 
missionary and other schools, and Uganda has a fairly liberal sprinkling of 
primary, secondary and teacher training establishments. Many teachers from 
Britain are recruited through the Ministry of Overseas Development, all of 
whom are interviewed by a board from the Ugandan Education Department 
prior to appointment. As a result, the country is more advanced in the field 
of education than most newly independent African countries. 


Politicians are all too aware of the vast problem of combatting ignorance 
in their country. From the British point of view, it is interesting to note 
remarks made by a member of the Kabaka Yakka party, generally considered 
the more radical of the parties in the National Assembly, when reviewing 
development (and lack of it) in 1965. 


“We Africanise prematurely,” he told the House. “It is the height of folly 
to Africanise when there is no African capable of taking the job. Students 
don’t care who they are taught by; they just want to be taught. We are 
undermining the foundations of the nation by doing this.” 


‘There must be few independent nations in Africa where such unbigoted 
remarks can be heard in their National Assemblies. 

Makerere University College, situated amidst beautiful grounds just 
outside Kampala, is the indisputed university of East Africa, staffed mainly 
by Europeans. Its value to the country is beyond estimation, and the desire 
to learn amongst its African students by way of a contrast to the attitude 
sometimes prevalent at British universities. 

The young educated African is particularly conscious of his part in the 
future development of his country, and learns with an application and speed 
which must confound the arguments of those who seem convinced that 
because people from this continent have only worn clothes for a century, 
their intellectual powers are automatically retarded. 

Across the valley from Makerere is Melago Hospital, another inheritance 
from British colonialism which Uganda can now hold up as a showpiece to 
the world. If there is a hospital in Britain which is its equal in style and 
design, I don’t know of it. Completed just a year before independence, it 
offers unlimited scope to its international staff for research into the host of 
diseases so prevalent outside its doors. 


Medical services are offered free in Uganda, and although about 75% 
of the population around Kampala take advantage of this, only 25% of the 
country dwellers do, where the influence of the witch doctor is still very 
strong. Even at Melago, doctors seldom receive patients who have not 
previously consulted their witch doctor. 

Typhoid, smallpox, polio, malaria and pneumonia are common diseases 
in the African settlements, as indeed is bilhartsia, the dreaded worm-like 
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inhabitant of the inland waters, which robs them of the romantic charm 
which their placid blue appearance demands. The trouble is, of course, that 
a young, developing country like Uganda cannot afford such a medical 
showpiece as Melago, and even then what are a few hundred beds among 
a population of seven million? 


One only has to observe the purposeful, staid attitude of the African 
administrators and professional classes in Uganda to be convinced that their 
country’s will be a success story in the annals of African self governing 
development. But their problems are frightening. Agricultural productior is 
the inevitable key to the future, and again it is the vicious circle of money 
being required for mechanisation before it is forthcoming from large scale 
cash crops. 


It is of paramount importance for the country to break away from 
subsistence farming. Mechanisation in the widest possible sense and a greater 
stress laid on group schemes are imperative if a real improvement is to be 
shown in living standards. At the same time, the identity of individual 
ownership must be maintained in order to avoid conflicting with the customs 
of the people. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Co-operatives are already striving to 
establish group farms as the nuclei of integrated rural development schemes, 
with the Government and members of the schemes jointly undertaking the 
task of land development. The total number of group farms is expected to 
reach 42 by the end of the year and it is hoped that by the end of the second 
Five Year Plan there will be 120. The number participating in group farm 
schemes at the moment is no more than about 3,000 families, but it is hoped 
to increase this number to 15,000 families by the end of this same period. 


Coffee exports in 1960 were worth £17 million compared with £23,000 at 
the start of the First World War, whilst tea has increased its sales abroad 
by 500% in the last twenty years. But these are meaningless figures. These 
two crops are the potential money winners but will require careful nurturing 
and a vast amount of capital expenditure to yield their full potential. 


Tea was relatively unimportant in Uganda until as recently as five years 
ago. Sceptics laughed at the idea of developing such a crop in a country 
where temperatures are frequently in the 80s. In fact, the crop has flourished, 
and tea has become popular even among the poorest African families, who 
can buy a small packet of the local product for as little as ten cents (one 
penny). The estate which I visited at Lugazi was equipped with the very 
latest processing techniques, including deep trough drying in place of the 
conventional racks. 

Cotton is a third product with a vast potential here, particularly when 
co-operative farming is practised on a larger scale, and plantations are bigger. 
The reduction in overseas prices for cotton and coffee during 1965 severely 
hit the economy of the two crops and the Government had to dig deeply into 
internal funds by way of compensation. 


In 1945 only a fifth of the cultivable 55,000 square miles was in fact under 
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cultivation. An effective land usage demanded an average smallholding of 
twenty acres, against the four acre average prevailing at that time. But by 
1975 the population will have doubled, and inevitably a considerable number 
of these people will not be able to obtain a living from the land. Industrialisa- 
tion is the obvious—indeed the only—-answer. 


Fortunately, Uganda is well endowed with raw materials, everything except 
fuel, and this is abundantly provided by the Nile hydro electric scheme at 
Jinja. Cotton weaving, copper smelting, cement manufacturing, tobacco 
processing and the mining of salt, potash, berillium, tungsten and wolfram 
all augur well for the future. 


But perhaps the greatest problem of all facing the government, even 
greater than that of agricultural development, is that of tribal allegiance. 
Repeated attempts are made by the politicians to coerce the people to take 
an interest in Uganda as a country, although this may never be. 


For centuries, as in Nigeria and throughout Africa, the tribe has been the 
greatest unit that the African has recognized, and inter-tribal hostility has 
been all part of the way of life. The African will declare himself to be a 
Maganda or a Mtoro, but not a Ugandan. On a smaller scale, he will regard 
everyone in his village as his brother or sister. 


In this way, traditions have changed little since Speke came to the country 
over a hundred years ago and discovered the source of the Nile from a corner 
of Lake Victoria at Jinja, Uganda’s second largest town. In other ways, it is 
impossible to conceive the advances which have been made in a single 
century. 

On first encountering the Kabaka, who was and still is regarded almost as 
a demi-god by his subjects, Speke presented him with a gun. The Kabaka’s 
spontaneous reaction was to test it—by ordering out one of his bodyguard 
and shooting him stone dead. 

Basically, it has been this intense tribal affinity which has been at the 
route of the sad story which reached its climax when the present Kabaka, 
Sir Edward Mutesa, fled for his life from his burning palace in May last 
year. His kingdom of Buganda, containing as it does the main towns, power 
sources, communication routes, educational centres, agricultural schemes and 
industrial enterprises would naturally be better off on its own, without having 
to subsidise the remaining three-quarters of Uganda. Understandably, its 
ruler and his subjects yearn for such a breakaway. 


But Uganda as a whole could not survive such a major upheaval in her 
struggle for unity. Equally understandably her Prime Minister, Dr. Milton 
Obote, opposes such a step with all possible vigour, all the more so as he 
himself is a northerner. He may be criticized for his ruthless—even under- 
hand—methods in dealing with the Kabaka, but who can decry either side’s 
ideology? 

In the long term, this incident will merely be recalled as a teething trouble 
in the evolution of a newly independent African country, from a collection of 

tribes into a state with a national sense of purpose. For teething troubles 
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there. must be—and evolution takes many decades. 


Away from the political and economic upheavals, the order of life of the 
people remains unaltered. Typical of the age old traditions are those applying 
to marriage. Bride price is paid by the bridegroom, or more often by the 
bridegrooms’ father, to the brides’ family, and may range from 50 to 4,000 
shillings. The bridegroom must also give dresses to the bride’s mother and 
sisters, and a Kanzu (a garment looking rather like a nightshirt) to the bride’s 
brother. If the girl is a virgin (which she should be, as many girls are married 
as early as sixteen) her parents will receive a goat, which must be eaten on 
the day of the wedding. 


When the missionary Ashe reached Uganda in 1891, he had ridden the 600 
miles from the coast on a bicycle, much to the alarm of the native settlements 
who thought it was some kind of machine gun. Ashe would challenge them 
to races, he on his bicycle and they on foot, and if they won he would reward 
them by teaching them about Christianity. The first car was introduced in 
1908 by Sir Hesketh Bell, and the villagers would creep up to it and peer 
underneath to see what powerful animal was hidden there. 


The roads today stretch out from Kampala in an efficient pattern of 
tentacles, although most sooner or later degenerate into murram surfaces 
which can transform into fast moving water-courses in a tropical storm. In 
such conditions one almost expects to see a crocodile emerging from the 
pothole ahead, with visability little further than the windscreen. 


In the country driving can be hazardous, and the police advise motorists 
not to stop if they run someone over, for cases of villagers attacking and 
beating sometimes to death drivers involved in accidents, as a rough type of 
justice, are quite common. The pedestrians concerned are often stretched 
out in the road sleeping off the effects of the local banana spirit. 


Much of the north and western parts of the country are still largely 
unexplored by Europeans. Here, the settlements still contend with elephants 
tramping into their villages after dark and reports come in of men being 
eaten whilst asleep by jackals. Although spear carrying is officially illegal, 
one can see bands of men brandishing nine feet high weapons marching 
along the roads, and the weapons when used are used in earnest. To the 
Karamajon, the spear is still an integral part of daily life. 

In the west, the Ruwenzori Mountains, the legendary Mountains of the 
Moon, rise to almost 17,000 feet on the Congo border. On the Equator, the 
range is snow-capped all the year round, and the isolated ruggedness 
commands a mystic awe and beauty which cannot be surpassed by any range 
in the world. 


It is here too, in the north and west, that the three great game parks are 
situated. These are great tourist attractions of the future. Murchison Falls 
National Park, perhaps the best known, is famous for its magnificent falls 
which boil and cascade through a twenty feet narrow channel to the Nile 
130 feet below. At the foot of the falls, hundreds of crocodiles bask on the 
sandbanks. Further down the river lurk a variety of creatures, from the ugly 
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monitor lizard to the graceful reedbuck. Hippopotami also abound along this 


* stretch of river. 


The Queen Elizabeth National Park is bounded by the Ruwenzori Moun- 
tains. Along the Kazinga Channel there are many species of birds to be seen, 
including pelicans, fish eagles and, on the plains, the crested crane, Uganda’s 
national symbol. A curious type of lion inhabits these plains — the tree 
climbing lion. Many visitors come back from this park with a crick in their 
necks from peering up trees to see them! 

In the Kidepo Valley National Park the scenery is different again. Instead 


`of rolling plains one finds desert and scrub with a weird beauty of its own. 


This is the only park in Uganda where the reticulated giraffe, Grant’s gazelle 


` and zebra can be found. 


But back now to civilization, to the capital city of Kampala. The city itself 
is in many ways as fascinating as any capital city in Africa. Its history goes 
back to the days when the kings’ lubiri was situated here, which was an 
enclosure containing a large number of huts that constituted his palace. When 
the missionaries arrived, there was already a bush town here. 


“ The British administration intentionally encamped at Entebbe, 21 miles 
away, in order not to overshadow the already established native jurisdiction. 
They could never have seen the emergence of Kampala as the colourful, 
cosmopolitan community it is today, embracing all creeds, colours and 
tribes in a free and easy tolerance and geniality. 

Kampala is an odd mixture of prosperity and poverty. Multi-storey banks 
gaze sedately down on vulgar fruit markets, and disease-ridden beggars 
crawl on the pavements outside the supermarkets. The street traders grouped 
outside the Grand Hotel offer native craft elephants and intricately woven 


- mats to anyone prepared to haggle with them. And the glut of British, 
. German and French automobiles compete with one another for the rapidest 


acceleration from the traffic lights, which flick from red to green with 
alarming rapidity. 

“ It is a city of many hills, which symbolize the awe attributed to the 
buildings on top of them. On one is the Anglican Cathedral at Namirembe, 
where the young African bishop shakes hands through his Mercedes window 
with the worshippers pouring out after morning service. 

They are an almost entirely African congregation who listen with impres- 
sive solemnity to the often long sermons and who sing the Lugandi hymns to 
English chants with a moving and sincere sense of melody. Each pew in the 
vast cathedral is crammed, generally with more men than women, and the 
children peer solemnly around them in their meticulously clean Sunday best. 


On the next hill is the Roman Catholic cathedral, and facing them across 


‘the valley, Kololo, where the high commissioners have their palatial resi- 
dences and the Ugandan television service sports its broadcasting mast. 


By the time the National Assembly building was built, there were no hills 
left, so it stands impressively in the town itself, surrounded by streets which 
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circle and criss-cross each other in a manner which is a welcome relief from 
the pale American style of parallels and rectangles which so many African , 
towns follow. á 

But perhaps the most colourful scenes of all are provided by the women, 
each attired in six yards of brilliantly decorated cotton cloth, who make the 
men look as if they belong to an inferior race altogether by comparison. 

And all too soon in East Africa it is evening. Soon after seven the whole 
year round the sun sets, more often than not in a blaze of breathtaking 
beauty. . 

Climb up any of the Kampala hills and the western sky glows in a long: 
layer of yellow, orange and red. A gentle mist settles in the valleys and the 
flat topped hills surrender their lush grandeur to another night. All over the 
landscape, the corrugated rooves of the African shacks glint in the dying ` 
rays of the sun, and the excited babble of foreign voices interrupts the shrill 
whine of the crickets, the shreak of the bats and the croaking of frogs. 

Further in the distance the shacks disappear, leaving just bush— ` 


matoki trees and coarse grass, stunted evergreens and ant hills—in fact, just 
Africa. This is the Africa unspoilt by man; I pray it may always be so. 
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GHANA SINCE THE COUP =o 
by Mercedes Mackay 
Jm HE coup in February 1966 relieved Ghana of what had become an evil 
and corrupt despotism. After the brief shooting came the shouting, a 
shouting which still echoes and has gone on far too long for the 


country’s good. It is true that the commissions set up to enquire into the 
administration of the Nkrumah Government (now of course called a 


` “regime”) have revealed corrupt practices, and the amassing of wealth by 


` most Government Ministers and officials from Nkrumah downwards. It has 


also revealed almost unbelievable business unscrupulousness from British 
and European firms who not only indulged in bribery to get the concessions, 
but allowed innumerable projects to go through which could never under 


‘. any circumstances have been viable. But commissions of enquiry, and 


"indignant protestations in the freer (and much improved) newspapers, are 


not enough. Even hauling a captured member of the former government 
through the streets of Accra in a cage, although it might be a sap to public 
indignation, will hinder rather than help Ghana in her great struggle to 
improve her financial position. Every kind of urgent measure is needed to 
get the country out of the morass of debt and into a position when invest- 
ment in her industries can again be contemplated. 

There are at present no less than 56 state corporations. Of these 56 four or 
five have only a paper existence, ten or twelve are unfinished, and thirty are 
operating at a loss. Of these perhaps the worst is the steel mill which needs 
a 30,000 ton capacity output a year to break even, and last year put out only 
8,000 tons. Another rather pathetic example of a non-viable industry is the 
state fishery. Here it seems to have been considered that a big sea meant lots 
of fish and so (on the advice of a geologist rather than a fishery expert!) a 
fleet of trawlers was purchased from several countries including Norway and 
Japan. They are of limited capacity with no “mother ship” to work in 
tandem. Further they are without captains, trained crews or any experts in 
the storage and sale of fresh fish, fish processing or chandlering, all of which 
must run together in a proper project. All this might have been overcome 
had any proper investigation been made as to whether there was any fish 
within trawling distance of Ghana which could be caught. In fact there are 
almost none of the profitable big shoals like tuna, and in fact down most of 
the West coast of Africa only Angola has the requisite shoals for commercial 
fishing. 

There is a state sugar plant and a refinery staffed with 200 employees who 
have had one years’ training in the United Arab Republic, as against the 
fifteen years said to be required for fully trained senior staff. There is no 
production because there are no proper plantations, and very little sugar 
cane grown in Ghana. No proposals are forthcoming as to how to deal with 
this particular plant. The Czechoslovakian shoe factory at Kumasi was built 
and planned for the production of ten million pairs of footwear a year, 
infinitely more than could possibly be sold in the country. Like most of the 
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schemes it had tò be grandiose and prestigious, and the plant was erected _ 


regardless of expense, with staff housing, power plant, leather curing yard 
(which would have to rely largely on imported hides), and a canteen, all now 
unused. The Bata Shoe Company when approached to take it over said it 


could only be economically run on a basis of a production of 800,000 pairs ` 


annually. The Russians too invested nearly five million pounds on supplier/ 
credit terms for a nuclear reactor plant near Legon, relying on imported 
isotopes, but when it was built by a British firm and fitted out by the 
Russians, the latter declared that they could not train Ghanians and must 
stay to run the plant themselves. Had it been viable it would have been the 
only such project in black Africa, so Ghana stood to gain the prestige 
as well as the 10% rake-off paid to various ministers through NADECO 
[a company now shown to have been created for the chanelling of bribes]. 
The construction companies made an immediate profit, but it is still a 
mystery what the Russians and the Czechoslovakians stood to get out of 
these two plants unless it was the hope of a firmer foothold in the country. 

The plant for a rubber tyre factory lies in the bush in crates, the blue 
prints of which have not yet even been seen it is said, by the rubber company 
concerned. No rubber is yet grown in Ghana! A Chinese textile printing 
plant lies in crates near Tema, but no one may open the crates, it is rumoured,, 
until an apology is received for the deportation of the Chinese tech- 
nicians. A hilarious satirical comedy could be written about the manic and 
frivolous conduct of the Nkrumah Government and its advisers were it not 
for the serious hardships it is bringing, and will continue to bring to the 
people of Ghana. 

It should be noted, however, that a number of these corporations might be- 
viable as West African rather than Ghanaian projects, and there is little 
doubt that Kwame Nkrumah’s continuous cry “Africa must unite”, had this 
in mind, with Ghana as the cornerstone, But the rabid nationalism in the 
West African countries (with rabid tribalism in Nigeria) put the former 
president, if only in this respect, many decades before his time. 

The majority of these state enterprises are being kept open on bank, 
overdrafts, and one can only say that'they are sliding into the red more 
slowly than if they were closed down. To run them properly Ghana would 
require a working capital of 20 million pounds. Only 1.3 million pounds are 
available. But there are other understandable reasons why the National 
Liberation Council fears to close them down. One of these is the grave effect 
on the morals of the people of the political implications of writing off national 
investments. To close them would amount to a “write-off” because of the 
rapid deterioration of a “dead” plant in the tropics. Another reason, of 
course, is the fear of massive unemployment and the unrest which would 
follow. For this reason the rather disliked “Workers Brigade” has not been 
disbanded, but the military flavour of that organisation makes it hard to find 
other work for them to do. An effort to install them on cocoa farms was 
strongly resisted on the grounds of their inexperience, but it is more likely 
that the farmers did not want to give permanent quarters to riot trained 
youngsters who could become a focus of civil unrest. But the cocoa farmers 
are seriously short of labour because they have relied formerly on migratory 
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labour from Togo and the Ivory Coast. But these workers now get better 
wages in their own countries, and moreover would be paid in Cedis which 
currency is unacceptable anywhere but in Ghana. 

Ghana relies heavily on her cocoa crop, but its production has always 
been gravely hindered by the system of land tenure. There is no concession 
law, and every foot of the land is tenaciously owned by a territorially minded 
Ghanaian who will invariably refuse to sell. Thus no properly planned 
plantations are possible. It has been conclusively proved that the least 
rewarding form of AID is any effort to increase the productivity of any 
individual farmer. This can be illustrated by the fact that the average 
production of cocoa in Ghana is 250 Ibs. of beans per acre, but that of the 
Cadbury Fry plantation in Cameroun is 1,000 Ibs. of beans per acre. Even in 
his dynamic early days Kwame Nkrumah was unable to get any cohesive 
effort from the rural communities except (and this is to his credit) the 
co-operation needed to eliminate swollen shoot. 

The National Liberation Council can be encouraged however with one 
highly successful agricultural experiment, and this is the Rose’s Lime Juice 
plant near Cape Coast. The plantation has taken seven years to mature, but 
in a recent record year the factory produced a million gallons of lime con- 
centrate, and there is now a mill, a filter and a still for the essential oil 
bye-product. The firm started out by selling seedlings very cheaply to 
individual farmers who were persuaded to work together in a loose 
co-operative. The seedlings were planted and nurtured by a six-man team, 
every one of whom was a trained and experienced agronomist and who 
resided at the plantation. This help from trained experts has probably been 
the main cause of the success of this venture, with the gradual build up of 
confidence and skill. It is by many more such schemes that Ghana may hope 
to get out of her present grave difficulties, and by agricultural schemes rather 
than light industry. 

The National Liberation Council is still hoping that it may gradually get 
the state corporations taken over by private enterprise, but they have also to 
face the fact that there is no hope of getting back more than a fraction of 
their original cost. They also realise that they must quell the overwhelming 
national and racial pride which has been largely responsible for their present 
dilemma, and seek the highly qualified technical aid which is not at present 
available among their own people. They have certainly learnt in the hardest 
possible way that such advice must come from economic advisers who do not 
stand to gain from the preliminary erection of any plants. The great burden 
of 400 million pounds, currently owed to foreign investors has been eased by 
recent re-schedulling agreements which have shown generosity and sympathy 
on the part of the creditors. Ghana has been given 24 years to consolidate 
and five years thereafter in which to repay. The country has the support of 
International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the Treasuries of the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. but no development aid can be effective unless there is 
a consequent effort at self help in Ghana itself. This is going to mean sacrifice 
and a lean time, but one has the impression that this will not be too much to 
ask of a people still rejoicing in being free from the personal burden of a 
despotic dictatorship. 
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FIJIAN ELECTIONS — 1966 
by W. T. Roy 


HE post-war transformation of former British colonies into members 

of the Commonwealth has produced a variety of constitutional experi- 

ments. Even in those remnants of the colonial empire that have not 
demanded independence, progress towards internal self-government has been 
achieved at times by adapting the institutions of parliamentary government to 
suit local conditions. A particularly interesting example of this is provided 
by the recently concluded Fijian elections and the constitution on which 
they were based. 


Fiji was ceded to Britain in 1874 by King Cakobau and the High Chiefs. 
Since then British policy has aimed at honouring the obligation, implicit in 
the Deed of Cession, to protect the interests of the native Fijian against all 
comers. The first step was to prevent the alienation of Fijian land which was 
collectively owned. This policy was successful to the extent that Fijians still 
own 83.6% of the colony. Further, the policy of indirect rule through 
the chiefs was adopted from the outset and a special department of the 
administration (the Fijian Affairs Board) protected the Fijian way of life. 
This was, in effect, a system of mutual economic support under the direction 
of village chiefs. Despite a measure of urbanization most Fijians still live in 
this manner. A system of compulsory primary education mainly in Fijian 
but with the early introduction of some English, has produced universal 
literacy. Those Fijians who proceed further at local secondary schools, and 
in a few cases at Australian, New Zealand and British universities, are 
adequately qualified to occupy posts in the administration, and this in fact 
appears to be the goal of most educated Fijians. 


The policy of protection outlined made it necessary for the first British 
Governor—Sir Arthur Gordon—and his successors to find some alternative 
to the labour of Fijians in order to meet the economic needs of the colony. 
Their solution was to import indentured Indian labour. Thus a new racial 
element was introduced under this system between 1879 and 1916. The 
descendants of those plantation workers, reinforced by some “free” 
immigrants, now outnumber the indigenous Fijian. Indians are mainly tenant 
farmers growing sugar cane, rice, and some copra. They are also shop- 
keepers to the colony. Though education is neither compulsory nor free, a 
high degree of literacy (mainly in Hindi) has been attained, and a com- 
paratively large number of Indians have acquired degrees or professional 
qualifications in Jaw and medicine. In fact, Indians now dominate the 
economic life of Fiji in most sectors including agriculture, though they own 
only 1.6% of the total area. This confrontation of a competitive land-hungry 
community and an overprotected mutually supportive traditional society 
then is the core of a dilemma of which constitutional conflict is only one 
aspect. 

The total population of Fiji at the last inter-censal estimate (December 
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1964) was 456,390: 189,169 Fijians and 228,176 Indians. Europeans, 
part-Europeans, Polynesians mainly from Rotuma and Tonga, and 
some Chinese account for the remainder. Many of the Europeans are 
. resident in Fiji for relatively short periods, returning eventually to Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand. Representative government on the basis of 
restricted communal franchise was introduced in 1929. Successive constitu- 
tions in 1937 and 1963 extended the franchise, though there was still an 
official majority in the Legislative Council. Women got the vote in 1963 and 
the latest constitution introduced universal adult suffrage and abolished the 
` official majority. But regardless of these liberalizing measures, there is’ a 
major unresolved question. This is the electoral system and it is apparent 
‘that all communities early realised that their interests would be determined 
in the long run by the form that system took. If the principle of representa- 
tion by community continued, then Fijians and Europeans would feel secure 
against the weight of Indian numbers. On the other hand, if the standard 
practice of “one man, one vote” was introduced then the logic of the 
demographic trends in Fiji pointed inexorably to Indian domination of the 
Legislature and the virtual elimination of European and other small minori- 
ties. Radical changes in land tenure would then become possible, and if 
continued connection with Britain frustrated this end, the threat of terminat- 
ing that connection could be made. This is why Indian representatives in 
former Legislative Councils have repeatedly demanded the introduction of 
a common roll, and this is why Fijian and European members have vigor- 
ously and consistently opposed the proposal. The conflict was never more 
evident than at the Fiji Constitutional Conference held in London in August 
1965, when the Indian delegation (except for one member) flatly rejected a 
compromise solution, involving the retention of communal rolls but intro- 
ducing a system of cross-voting by which certain seats would be filled by 
the communal rolls being amalgamated in those instances. 

In the event the Indian community fought the recent election on the terms 
imposed on it at the London Conference. The main party representing Indian 
interests was the Federation Party led by Mr. A. D. Patel, a lawyer long 
prominent in Fijian politics. In theory, the Federation Party represented 
itself as a multi-racial organisation, seeking to replace a divisive electoral 
system by a common roll and thus to hasten the integration of the major 
ethnic groups. It also promised land reform and, in somewhat more muted 
tones, the prospect of “full independence” in the not too distant future. Not 
surprisingly, it failed to win the confidence of the other groups and was 
unable to find Fijian or European candidates for any of the cross-voting 
constituencies. Its three Indian candidates in those constituencies all suffered 
defeat. On the other hand it won all nine of the seats to be filled by the Indian 
communal roll. 

- In opposition to the Federation another multi-racial party appeared in 

the pre-election period. This is the Alliance Party led by Ratu K. K. T. Mara, 
one of Fiji’s High Chiefs. The Alliance has as its core the Fijian Association 
(representing Fijian interests), the General Electors’ Association (Europeans 
and Chinese), several small associations representing ethnic or cultural 
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minorities (Rotumans, Tongans, Chinese and Moslems), and the National 
Congress of Fiji, which represents non-Federation Indian opinion and in 
general accepts the retention for the time being of communal rolls and 
continued association with Britain. 

Though late in appearing the Alliance Party conducted an election cam- 
paign matching the Federation in vigour. Its election manifesto emphasised 
continued association with Britain, and promised economic development 
through diversification of production in agriculture and light industry. 
Alliance candidates won all nine seats decided by the Fijian communal roll, 
eight of the nine cross-voting seats, and five out of seven seats on the 
General Roll. The three remaining seats were won by European or part- 
European independents, nevertheless it can be assumed that they will be 
generally sympathetic to Alliance policies. This will also apply to two extra 
Fijian members who will be elected by the Council of Chiefs. 

The 40-member Legislative Council will consist then of 14 Fijians, 12 
Indians, 10 Europeans and part-Europeans whose ranks contain one Chinese, 
and 4 official members. If these official members are regarded as neutral, 
the balance in the Legislative Council will be 24 declared Alliance members 
against 9 declared Federation ones. The 3 independents may well be con- 
sidered to give the Alliance an effective voting strength of 27. The Executive 
Council which serves as a cabinet in the present system will consist of the 
Governor, four official members, and initially six members of the majority. 
Ratu Mara, as the leader, will be one of the two Fijians among these six, and 
has nominated two Indians and two Europeans, one of whom is an indepen- 
dent, to fill the remaining positions. This distribution appears to ratify the 
Alliance claim to be a genuinely multi-racial party. 

Presumably the first change when the new Councils meet will be the formal 
institution of a fully-fledged ministerial system to replace the ‘member 
system” which has been operating as a pilot scheme since 1964 on the basis 
of three portfolios. It will then become the responsibility of Fiji’s new 
government to plan the form and timing of future constitutional changes, 
including the nature of the link with Britain. 


. .. The author wishes to record his appreciation of a grant from the 
University Grants Committee, New Zealand, which enabled him to visit 
Fiji on the eve of elections. 


[W. T. Roy is Lecturer in Politics at the University of Waikato, Hamilton, 
New Zealand.] 
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VER since pre-historic times there have been moments when one group 

f grunting savages have desired to communicate with another such 

group. Eventually it would be agreed on both sides that a representative 

be chosen to deliver messages between them. This representative would be 

given a certain amount of immunity from death with privileges above those 

of the warriors. In the very early days, perhaps, the corpse of a messenger 

returned to his tribe would signify a negative answer, From such crude 
- beginnings sprang the modern diplomatic service. 

Writers on theology have deliberated on the origins of ambassadors and 
have come to the conclusion that the first ambassadors, or messengers, were 
angelic in form, with the archangel Gabriel as a typical example. 

Two references in the scriptures show the regular employment of 
ambassadors in biblical times. In Chron. I, 32: 31, ““Howbeit in the business 
of the ambassadors of the princes of Babylon, who sent unto him to enquire 


of the wonder that was done in the land . . .” And, Cor. U, 5:20, ‘Now 
then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you 
by us. . red 


During mythological times Hermes (Mercury) was singled out as inter- 
mediary between the upper and lower worlds. Hermes was chosen for this 
part because of his eloquence, his magic wand, Caduceus, which had the 
power of reconciling all conflicting elements and his ability to calm the 
troubled breast. In his diplomatic operations Hermes was known to pull 
many a shady trick and had the patronage of thieves and vagabonds added 
to his many accomplishments. 

In Homeric Greece the powers of negotiation were accredited to the 
heralds, who also managed the conduct of the royal house. This profession 
ran in families and formed the basis of a rudimentary diplomatic suit. The 
early Greek city states, from around the sixth century onwards, adopted the 
practice of selecting an ambassador from the ranks of the finest orators, for 
all he was expected to do was to make agreeable noises, possess a loud voice 
and have a retentive memory. 

Under the rule of the Aztecs in the Anahuac (New Spain) region, 
ambassadors were held in high regard. As Prescott notes: 

` “They were lodged and entertained in the great towns at the public 
` charge, and were everywhere received with courtesy, so long as they did 
not deviate from the highroads on their route. When they did, they 
forfeited their privileges . . .” 
-., The evolution of the ambassador was a slow process. It was not until the 
fifteenth century that the Italian states began to appoint permanent 
ambassadors. 
Florence could boast of such ambassadors as Dante, Boccaccio and 
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Petrach. The first recorded permanent mission is that established at Genoa 
in 1455 by Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. By 1460 the Duke of Savoy 
sent Eusebio Margaria, Archdeacon of Vercelli, as his permanent repre- 
sentative to Rome. Venice appointed two merchants in 1496 as resident 
subambasciatores in London. A few years later permanent embassies of the 
Italian states were established in London, Paris and the Court of Charles V. 
Other powers soon followed suit. In 1519 Sir Thomas Boleyn and Dr. West 
were sent to Paris as permanent English ambassadors. Francis I of France, 
by then, devised something like a resident diplomatic suit in his larger 
conurbations. : 

In the Middle Ages diplomatic representatives had a variety of titles— 
nuncios, commisars, legates, procurators, orators, or agents. The wretched 
ambassadors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were expected to 
engage in physical combat for the maintenance of their own precedence. The 
lavishness of their displays reflected the magnitude and power of their 
sovereigns. Generally speaking the ambassadors were paid no salary (or, the 
ruler forgot to pay!) and quickly fell into debt. Thus the embassies were 
soon involved in corruptness and the diplomatic services were hardly a credit 
to the civilized world or their countries of origin. 

The records and dispatches of the various ambassadors, whose duties took 
them to the courts of the world, often contain descriptions of the audiences 
they received and the countries they visited. Thus building a valuable treasure 
house of social history for the researchers of successive ages. : 

In his dispatches, Sebastian Giustinian, the Venetian Ambassador to 
England, reported the details of his arrival in England in April 1515. After 
being escorted to his house by “‘a prelate and a knight and an honourable 
train”, he was taken to the palace at Richmond. Here he was met by the 
King, who was dressed in “ʻa very costly doublet, over which was a mantle 
of violet-coloured velvet, with an extremely long train, lined with white satin; 
on his head was a richly jewelled cap of crimson velvet, of immense value, 
and round his neck he wore a collar, studded with many precious stones, of 
which I never saw the like”. After allowing the ambassador to kiss his hand, 
the king embraced him “with the greatest possible demonstration of love and 
goodwill towards the most illustrious Signory”. 

The exact way in which a foreign ruler received the ambassador of another 
country was very significant, for it reflected in outward form the basis of 
the political and commercial relationship between the two countries, So 
much so that the ruler of a country who desired an alliance with another 
would carefully accord its ambassador every courtesy possible, with great 
honour and often lavish entertainment. A fact which would be duly reported 
by the ambassador in the subsequent dispatches to his country. Even the 
smallest countries and states were particularly sensitive regarding the recep- 
tion accorded to their representatives. 

Throughout Tudor times, large sums of money were set aside by the 
various treasurers for the salaries and expenses of ambassadors. 

“Rewardes for Ammbassadours and wages for postis and other 
necessaris expensis as well for fortifications of the kynges frontiers and 
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others the kynges oute warde causis.” 

Thomas Cromwell (Vicar General, Master of the Rolls, Lord Great 
Chamberlain, etc.), during his term of office, spent a great deal of money on 
fees and “Diets” to foreign ambassadors. His magnanimity smoothed the 
way for him to have first word before any ambassador met the sovereign. 
Only sometimes did an ambassador speak with the ruler alone. 

There grew from the Tudor age such ambassadors as Louis de Perneau, 
Sieur de Costillon, the French ambassador, negotiating mainly with Thomas 
Cromwell, Eustace Chapuys, Imperial Ambassador of Charles V, a man 
skilled in the development of the rumour, and Charles de Marillac, Chapuys’ 
successor. Altogether the Tudor Age showed a steady improvement of the 
fortunes of the ambassador and the embassies were kept busy with matters 
of foreign policy. 

From time to time states have required ambassadors to go through 
purification tests before they were permitted an audience. The Seljuk Turks 
demanded that the ambassadors of Justin II be purified before negotiations 
started. Turkish wizards performed dances of exorcism, burning incense and 
beating drums, using every means known to them of mitigating the dangers 
of infection from the foreign barbarians. 

The Tartar Kings also subjected envoys to a purification fire, their gifts 
too were similarly sterilised. Even as late as the fifteenth century Venetians 
were threatened with death or expulsion if they had contact with members 
of foreign legations. 

In modern terms an ambassador is the highest rank of diplomatic repre-- 
sentation that one government can send to another. The title “ambassador” 
is further qualified for special cases. Ordinary, when the ambassador resides 
permanently at a foreign court; extraordinary, when he is sent on a special 
mission. When an ambassador extraordinary has the full powers of making 
treaties, he is then called a plenipotentiary. Envoys are ministers employed 

_on special occasions, and are of less dignity than ambassadors. 

At the Congress of Vienna in 1815, three classes of diplomatic representa- 
tion were recognised. A fourth was added by the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1818. 

1. Ambassadors, including Papal Legates and Nuncios, who are 
deemed to represent the person and dignity of the sovereign and are 
entitled to personal access to the sovereign to whom they are accredited. 

2. Ministers Plenipotentiary and Envoys Extraordinary including 
Papal Internuncios, who are accredited to the head of the state but do 
not represent the person and dignity of the head of their own state. 

3. Ministers Resident, who are accredited to the head of the state 
but rank below the previous class. 

4. Chargés d'affaires, who are accredited by the foreign minister 

~ and may be appointed ad hoc (for a specific purpose), or ad interim 

(temporarily). 

At one time the Pope claimed the right to classify nations in an order of 
precedence. A memorandum dated 1504 shows the Pope himself high on the 
list. 
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Next came the Holy Roman Emperor, the Kings of France, Spain, 
Aragon, Portugal, England and way at the bottom Denmark. Needless to 
say several monarchs had much to disagree upon in this order of precedence. 
Ambassadors were instructed by their monarchs to yield precedence to no 
one. Over the years undignified scenes took place at balls and court functions. 
At a ball in London in 1768, a mêlée took place between the French and 
Russian legations, which ended in the two respective ambassadors fighting 
a duel. 

Several of the precedure points were ironed out by Article 4 of the 
Règlement, of the Congress of Vienna, in which, “it was agreed that 
diplomatic representatives should take rank according to the date of the 
official notification of their arrival’. There are still many variations in the 
rule of precedence. In Great Britain ambassadors have precedence over all 
persons under Royal Highness. Whereas in Washington the Vice-President 
holds first place and in France the ambassadors sit below the Presidents of 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. In Catholic countries (except in 
France since the abrogation of the concordat) precedence was usually given 
to the Papal Legate. 

The senior ambassador is the doyen of the diplomatic corps. He sees that 
diplomatic privileges and immunities are observed. 

Ambassadors were originally accredited only to states enjoying royal - 
honours. Later they were sent to republics regarded as equals. The United 
States, however, did not appoint ambassadors until 1893. 

In 1914 the great powers, Austria, Hungary, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Russia and the U.S.A., exchanged ambassadors with 
each other and with Spain and Turkey. The United States exchanged 
ambassadors with Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico. 

Between 1919 and 1939 Belgium, China, Portugal, Argentina, Brazil, 
Poland, Ecuador, and Uruguay were raised to ambassadorial status, and 
after 1945 this process was accelerated especially among the Latin-American 
states and the new states in Asia. Some representatives to the U.N., N.A.T.O. 
and the Organisation of American States also rank as ambassadors. 

The privilege of an ambassador to see the head of the state to whom he 
was accredited declined in importance as sovereigns became constitutional 
monarchs, or figurehead presidents. Before 1914 Emperor William II of 
Germany and Tsar Nicholas II of Russia, often received ambassadors, so, 
later, did Adolf Hitler. In Washington ambassadors present their credentials 
to the President and thereafter are occasionally received by him on business, 
with the secretary of state present. 

Originally ambassadors were entrusted with large, even plenary powers, 
but after the coming of the telegraph and the telephone they tended to 
become spokesmen of their foreign offices. Basically the ambassador's duty 
is to obey instructions. 

In this country (in theory) the appointment of ambassadors rests with the 
Foreign Secretary. But a select appointments-committee of senior officials 
advise on suitability. Should the appointment be of extra special importance 
the Prime Minister might be consulted. In turn the government of the country 
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to which thé ambassador is to be sent is consulted and the agreement of the 
appointment received. Only rarely does the post of British Ambassador goto ~ 
persons who have not been in the diplomatic service, the cases of Lord 
Derby, Lord Crewe and Lord Bryce, are an example. 

After receiving his final instructions and studying the outline of the 
problems he may meet during his mission, the new ambassador prepares for 
his de 

How he is received and presents his credentials i is a matter related to the 
ceremonial of the country concerned. 

In Great Britain the newly-appointed foreign ambassador to the Court 
of St. James has an audience with the soveriegn, to present his credentials, as 
soon as possible after his arrival. 

At the time appointed the ambassador is collected at his home by the 
Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps and conveyed, in a State Landau, to the 
Palace. The ambassador’s suit follows behind in other. landaux, while his 
wife travels to the Palace in her own car. 

When the ambassador arrives at Buckingham Palace he is met’ by the 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or sometimes the 
Foreign Secretary. If the ambassador is accompanied by his wife, a Lady-in- 


. Waiting is present in the party. 


The ambassador is then led into the Bow Room to await the sovereign’s 
arrival next door in the 1844 Room. An Equerry first shows the Permanent 
Under Secretary of State into the 1844 Room. The newly-appointed 
ambassador is now shown into the sovereign by the Marshal of the Diplo- 
matic Corps and the Master of the Household, who then withdraw. 

The sovereign has a few minutes’ conversation with the ambassador, 
before the rest of the suite are introduced.* 

Procedure differs, however, in the United States, with a noticeable lack of 
formality. On arrival at the State Department the Secretary of State conducts 
the new embassador to the White House, where they enter the Blue Room. 
Soon after the President enters accompanied by his secretary. The 
ambassador reads an address and the President replies. 

After officially presenting his credentials the foreign ambassador calls 
upon his diplomatic colleagues. 

The average day of an ambassador is hectic with no regular hours. He is 
obliged to commit to dispatches the important conversations of the day, as 
well as to make a careful study of the newspapers of the country. The 
ambassador has a suite of attaches who advise him on a multitude of matters. 
Each is an expert on his own subject, whether it be financial, commercial, 
military, naval, or relating to Press and News coverage. Usually an 
ambassador’s afternoon is taken up with interviews with foreign diplomats. 

The rise of the ambassador has been slow, but steady. His position is now 
secure and has been hard won, he guards his privileges with jealousy. Even 


~ ina Nuclear Age the offices of ambassadors are of top priority. 


*I am indebted for advice on this procedure to the office of the Marshal 
of the Diplomatic Corps, Buckingham Palace. 
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THE BIG EAR 


by T. J. Clogger 


66 AVESDROPPING with its dictionary meaning of listening in to 
other folk’s conversation is a word which is derived from bygone 
days when a snooper to hear a conversation in a house would 

stand beneath the overhanging eaves which once were constructed to carry 

away rain drops. 

Today whether in the hands of international snoopers, secret police or 
private inquiry agents, electronic eavesdropping has become a major pro- 
fession and an invasion of the privacy of the individual. Most secret police 
units of governments have on their staffs, a corps of electronic experts whose 
task it is to prepare and site the devices. This technical aid to espionage is 
the concealed microphone and transmitter which keeps up a flow of live 
information from inside a target to a nearby listening post. To the public, 
through the activities of entertainment media, “telephone tapping”, “bug- 
ging” or “miking” are words well known, though the sinister connotations 
are not appreciated. In the field of espionage, the work is known as “audio 
surveillance”. It requires first-class miniaturised electronic equipment, clever 
methods of concealment and an agent to penetrate the target to site and 
conceal the device. Electronic spies that can be concealed as the stone in an 
olive of a martini at a diplomatic party is no figment of television or screen 
script writer’s imagination. At a recent Moscow cocktail party, a somewhat 
startled Western diplomat who discovered that the stone of the olive in his 
martini contained a microphone and a sophisticated electronic device, 
commented: “If it can work under vodka, it can work anywhere! ” 

No place is safe from the electronic eavesdropper—the bed-chamber, the 
toilet, the telephone, even wafer-thin transmitters can be sewn into clothing 
and magnetic transmitters attached to the underneath of vehicles enabling 
the whereabouts of the car to be tracked at all times. In the USA a device 
called “Tiny Tattler” weighing one ounce, is advertised as “‘a precision- 
made wireless wiretapper . . . connects to any standard pair of telephone 
wires and transmits only when line is in use”. There is another styled the 
“Little Sentry” which is ‘installed inside the base of a telephone in less than 
five minutes and will operate indefinitely without batteries or maintenance”. 
Hidden microphones are no bigger than insects (hence the nickname, “‘bugs”) 
and so miniaturized as almost to defy detection. The “bugs” may lie inches 
deep in walls, in mattresses, or in cars, and can remain in operation for as 
long as two years, without repairing or servicing. An electronic device can 
be beamed on a window from the street outside and conversation from inside 
the room picked up quite clearly. A reflector of any sort, even an empty 
glass or a metal lampshade can be used as a microphone when a beam of 
infra-red light is aimed at it. The vibrations caused by the human voice 
modulates the light waves bouncing off the reflector. The retum beam of 
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~ infra-red light impinges on a photo-electric cell outside the room, and the 


vibrating current reproduces the speech. 


~ All'these electronic devices stem from the science of micro-circuitry, a 


field in which, so far the Americans are way ahead. By means of a micro- 
circuit all the electronic circuits and innards of a transistor can be put on a 
sliver of silicon no bigger than a full-stop on this page. The inside of a TV 
set can be reduced to a one-inch cube. This was demonstrated by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, US Ambassador to the United Nations, when in 1960 he 
exhibited to members of the Security Council a tiny reflector that had been 
installed as an espionage measure in a plaque of the Great Seal on the wall 
of the United States Embassy in Moscow. 


_ The old techniques used as a counter-measure, the running shower, the 


` electric gramophone or radio turned on full blast, is no longer effective. 


Equipment has been devised for screening out background noises and this 
has a high degree of efficiency. It has become such a menace in the inter- 
national field, that the representative of one government in Moscow has had 
constructed a special steel room with electronic safeguards against any 
known eavesdropping technique. When Dr. Adenauer paid his famous visit 
to Moscow in September, 1955, to discuss the possibility of a resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Russia and West Germany, he travelled in an 
official train. Upon arrival at Moscow, he declined Soviet hospitality and 
lived on the train. It is reported that before leaving Germany, the train had 


- been equipped by German experts with the latest devices against “snooping”. 


i 


The Russians were not amused. 

On May 24, 1966, in Washington, a government official appeared before 
the Supreme Court. He admitted that the FBI had “bugged” a room at the 
Washington hotel where a public relations man was staying. This man had 
been convicted of evasion of income tax to the tune of 91,000 dollars. The 
Supreme Court, which had declined to review the conviction, immediately 
ordered the Justice Department to explain in detail all the circumstances 
surrounding the “bugging”. In America, this invasion of privacy has become 
such a menace that a Senate sub-committee has been empanelled to investi- 
gate and report. It has the grandiloquent title of “Administration Practice 
and Procedure”—but inevitably has been christened ““The Snooping Sub- 
committee”. It is not only government departments that are being investi- 
gated but also the business of selling the devices. Gadgets are on the market 
which cost anything from £10 to £70. A high-output crystal microphone, 
cost about £10, is advertised in America as “made for the sole purpose of 


` listening through walls”. It is a lucrative business and even the promulgation 


r 


of legislation banning the sale of such devices will have little effect. Control 
is very difficult as there is an army of freelance technicians (usually employed 
in the aerospace and electronics industries) manufacturing the gadgets in 
their spare time. 

An inevitable result of this insecurity of conversation has been the forma- 
tion of “De-bugging Services”. One of the most respectable private 
investigators in Los Angeles said recently: “We spend 20% of our time 
searching for concealed microphones. One company retains us to search the 
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board room before every monthly meeting, and we check 25 law offices 
three times a month.” A Washington security firm is offering members of 
Congress a “de-bugging” service to ensure that their offices contain no 
hidden microphones. The cost about £8 18s. Od. a month. A private detective 
testifying before the Senate investigators told them that he supplies to clients 
a do-it-yourself kit that keeps an automatic eye and ear on the indiscreet 
husband or wife. His kit (which was demonstrated) covers the telephone, 
any room in the house, and the family car. The kit includes a telephone 
microphone an amateur can use, a voice transmitter and voice-activated 
recorders and an automatic camera that takes one frame of motion-picture 
film at pre-set intervals ranging up to 90 seconds. For the family car, there is 
a microphone to be placed inside and a recorder that is usually put with the 
spare tyre. The whole kit fits in a small suit-case and costs 400 dollars. 

“Snooping” has also reached the US army, though highly respectable. A 
“snooper” dart that would allow US soldiers to shoot Vietcong guerillas and 
pick up their conversation as well, has been demonstrated to a Congressional 
committee. The gadget contains a miniature transistorized radio transmitter 
with a range of one and a half kilometres, and a tiny battery with power for 
60 hours. Mr. Ben Jamil, who manufactured it, said that as soon as the dart 
embeds itself in a guerilla or a tree, it immediately starts broadcasting all 
sounds in the vicinity. It would pick up conversation, the rustle of men and 
equipment through the undergrowth, and any other signs of an enemy 
ambush. 

So much for America, but what about England? 

In April, 1966, American trade officials were in trouble in this country 
when they disclosed that spy eavesdropping devices were to go on sale in 
London. The seventy-five different “‘bugs’’—ranging from cocktail olives to 
£350 phone tapping devices were to be part of the US Trade Centre’s 
exhibition of protective signalling and recording devices. The GPO inter- 
vened and pointed out that there is no restriction on the devices being 
brought into Britain—but it is illegal to use them and that includes demon- 
strating them without a licence. 

On October 18, 1966, a Divorce Court Judge heard evidence recorded on 
tape from a microphone hidden by an inquiry agent in a husband’s bedroom. 
Giving judgment in the case, Mr. Justice Cairns said it was “a most 
distasteful invasion of privacy”, although he found that adultery by the 
husband and the children’s nursemaid could be inferred from the recording. 
The Judge was told that the microphone had been attached to the back of a 
bed-head and was connected to the tape recorder hidden in bushes outside 
the house. 

In the battle against crime, the police have taken to “bugging”. The packet 
of cigarettes did not merit a second glance on the company director’s table, 
from the gang hunting for the concealed safe. But it resulted in their arrest. 
It is a gadget known affectionately to the City of London CID as RAPID— 
Radio Activated Intruder Detector. 

So the impossibility of today becomes the commonplace of tomorrow and 
it can be said in all truth, that walls have ears. 
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SCIENCE 
` WOMEN IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE , 


by Maurice Schofield 


' T a recent symposium held by the Association of Women Students of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the main topic was the 
rôle of women in scientific professions. Discussions dealt with certain 

barriers to women entering careers in science, and with the sense of those 
who did enter of being “made to feel odd”. An M.LT. chairman main- 
tained that in America the proportion of women in science was falling; that 
' of over 700 members of the National Academy of Sciences, only five were 
women—a smaller proportion than among Fellows of the Royal Society. 

The topic is absorbing, and one likely to be renewed this year with 
celebrations of the centenary of the birth of Madame Curie. It is even more 
interesting if one includes from the history of science those wives of scientists 
who played a striking part other than as hostess or entertainer of their 
husbands’ fellow scientists. At times they became scientists in their own field, 
even though never attaining the eminence of Marie Curie. And then there 
were those like Madame Lavoisier who collaborated fully in their partner’s 
work, all in contrast to Lady Davy whose influence was a hindrance to the 
, cause of advancing science. 


' To review such musings by referring to Madame Curie is to set the highest 

of standards, an unattainable one for ordinary mortals. The centenary 
commemorations will no doubt include the repetition with relish of a story 
rivalling fiction; of Marie Sklodowska, professor’s daughter who as student 
lived in a slum or attic. There will be pictured the drab birthplace of the. 
science of radioactivity, the crude laboratory described by Professor Ostwald 
as “ʻa cross between a horse stable and a potato cellar”. But then the triumph, 
the felicity of the equally gifted Pierre Curie, professor at the Sorbonne: “I 
have got a wife made expressly for me to share all my preoccupations.” 


Even after beginning with such a high standard of achievement, one can 
, find other exceptional examples of women who became eminent scientists 
rather than solely collaborators of eminent men. A few years ago the first 
woman member of the French Academy of Sciences was elected, the first 
in two hundred years of the Academy’s history. This was Mademoiselle 
Marguerite Perey, director of a nuclear research institute in Strasbourg. At 
the Curie Institute in 1939 Mlle Perey began her brilliant contributions to 
radioactivity and isotopes, this culminating in the discovery of the element 
francium, one perpetuating her native France. One recalls also in this field 
the inspired work of Lise Meitner, who worked with the Nobel Laureate 
Otto Hahn, President of the Max Planck Society for the Promotion of 
Science and co-discoverer of the splitting of uranium and thorium and of 
radio-elements. With Lise Meitner came the laborious treatment of pitch-` 
blende residues to enable the extraction of a new element which they 
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christened protactinium. Even when one turns back the pages to Rutherford’s 
days of glory, to his work on radium A, B and C, the name of Harriet Brooks 
(or Mrs. F. Pitcher) of McGill University crops up, with her share in that 
early period of the new science. And then, to recall an example in our own 
country, whenever crystallography is studied, the literally sparkling contri- 
butions of Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, F.R.S., are ever being recorded in the 
texts. Or even in the headlines of the popular press, as with “Wife Who 
Made Diamonds has now Made History”. But as Dr. Lonsdale remarked, 
one should not get information from headlines! - 

From such eminent names heading the list one comes to lesser lights, to 
examples from the history of science when conditions were perhaps less 
favourable for women to excel (despite the pessimism in the MLT. report! ). 
In the past the wives of scientists and of chemists in particular seem to have 
taken up original work, although some wives played a réle more notorious 
than original. In the writing of chemistry texts and in pioneering teaching of 
that science by demonstration, Mrs. Jane Marcet won a high place. She was 
the wife of Alexandre Marcet (1770-1822), a Swiss doctor and chemist who 
became lecturer in chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. Though noted as research 
worker and as collaborator and regular correspondent of Berzelius, Dr. 
Marcet’s writings proved less significant than Jane Marcet’s “Conversations 
in Chemistry”, a work which ran into thirty editions here and in America. 
The gifted lady entertained scientists like Wollaston and De La Rue, 
attended Davy’s chemistry lectures, and then wrote her classic chemistry 
text which Faraday acknowledged as providing him with his first lessons on 
the science. Jane Marcet’s contribution in the cause of pure science is less 
surprising than that of Mrs. Carrie Jane Everson (née Billings) in the field of 
applied science. In the extraction or separation of sulphide ores from dross 
or earthy matter, an oil together with a “flotation agent” has to be used. The 
story goes that Carrie Everson had a brother metallurgist who returned from 
work with some greasy sacks holding residues of such sulphides; that Mrs. 
Everson in washing the sacks noticed that particles of ore floated in the 
greasy, soapy scum. Whatever the initial inspiration, the lady certainly 
discovered the flotation process which was to revolutionize extraction of 
metals. She certainly took up mining studies together with mineralogy; yet 
after years of litigation against mining interests, she won no financial reward 
for her discovery despite a patent granted her in 1886. 

To add a piquant flavour to this theme of women in science, the remark- 
able case of Madame Lavoisier, and her complete transformation as a widow 
married to Rumford, has no rival in science. As the wife of the most famous 
French chemist, famous though ill-fated, no praise seemed too high for her. 
With fine blue eyes, pretty mouth and auburn hair, the delightful hostess was 
acclaimed by chemists everywhere, with a well-known portrait painted by 
Jacques David and reproduced in many chemistry texts. She was exceptional 
in translating the works of chemists Priestley and Cavendish to aid 
Lavoisier’s work; in proving a skilled draughtsman and illustrator in his 
Traité de Chimie of 1789, and in publishing some Memoires de Chimie from 
odd unfinished volumes of Lavoisiers’ researches. Arthur Young on his 
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travels met her in Paris in 1787 and added to the records of “a highly sensible 
scientific lady, whose conversation on Kirwan’s chemistry was an even 
better repast”. Among her admirers was Benjamin Thompson or Count 
Rumford, who for four years was a close friend. But then the complete 
change when Rumford married the lady, when Madame Lavoisier Rumford, 
as she insisted on calling herself, began to entertain in great style, with high 
society rather than chemists as guests. Sir Charles Blagden was another 
scientist who courted the attractive widow, but who got off lightly if one 
considers what happened to Rumford. Within two months Rumford was 
writing to a daughter of his previous marriage, confessing he was not sure 
that a mistake had not been made, that he ‘‘foreboded difficulties”. Later yet 
he described her as “‘that tyrannical unfeeling woman” who had given him 
such “horrible years”. Bence Jones in his history of the Royal Institution 
depicts the unfortunate Rumford, harried by an aggressive partner who had 
been such a competent scientist and partner to the founder of modern 
chemistry. The separation came after Rumford had had to send his German 
servants packing; and after his complaints regarding too many visitors were 
met by Madame pouring boiling water over his favourite flower beds in the 
garden. 

The two contrasting rôles played by Madame Lavoisier may seem an 
extreme example, yet the records of scientists’ wives fluctuate from those 
who hindered the progress of science. We read for example of the gifted 
Henri Moissan, professor at the Ecole Supérieure and at the Sorbonne who 
prepared so many rare metals in his electric furnace, who married Léonie 
Lugan, “a charming hostess and considerable help to Moissan’s researches”. 
The scene was all felicitous, with Léonie Moissan as the first woman to 
demonstrate the value of the new metal aluminium in cooking utensils. Then 
the contrast when Humphry Davy married the widow Mrs. Apreece, when 
the critics began by remarking how Davy’s powers had been duly ‘“‘appre- 
ciated”. Here again another scientist had escaped this, when Lyon Playfair 
had unsuccessfully wooed the wealthy widow. The lady was a lioness out for 
conquest, it was claimed. She entertained the élite of Edinburgh Society, was 
friend of Madame de Stael, yet as Lady Davy was hardly what was expected 
of a scientist’s wife. Davy soon considered the “blue-stockinged widow” to 
be a bore, while she in turn looked on him as an ass. The critics in John Bull 
. and elsewhere were never short of a target during this short period of matri- 
monial wrangling. If the two were in the same circle at dinner, it was stated, 
then they talked at each other. When Davy suffered an eye injury in a 
laboratory explosion, the gossips told how Lady Davy had almost scratched 
his eye out in a jealous mood. The lady with some ailment real or imaginary 
was ever moving from spa to spa; yet Davy was ever elsewhere, it was 
recorded. Lady Davy was thus of negative value where her husband’s science 
was concerned; and yet Davy, with his brusque and arrogant ways, with his 
taking everything in his stride as he went from success to success in 
chemistry, did not seem to suffer unduly. 


[Maurice Schofield is specialist lecturer in applied science and writer.] 
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THE RISE OF ENGLISH RADICALISM—Part I 
by Frank W. Adnitt 


INTRODUCTION : 

Party is the political form of the great alternative which everywhere 
presents itself in human activity. One man stays at home, and another 
prefers to explore. One seeks safety, and another adventure. One looks to 
the past, and another to the future. One cherishes the appointed order, and 
another is more conscious of its defects. The Conservative builds on the 
pride of race and the organic unity of the nation. He believes in the slow 
evolution of precedent and in the wisdom of time. He feels that neither 
nature nor human history can progress in a haphazard manner. The Radical, 
impatient of time, would make history move in the present. For him, the 
great unity is humanity, not the nation. The fact that an order is established 
does not dispose him to accept its finality, since the Radical is a critic of 
social conditions. The final appeal of Radicalism is to experiment rather 
than to experience. It is perhaps less a creed than an attitude of mind, 
based rather on the human need for change than upon the equally human 
need of restfulness. 

To the Radicals England owes an immeasurable debt. The spirit that 
animated them is still operating, and the lines upon which social and 
political action has in great measure developed up to the present time, were 
largely laid down by them. Time has corrected much, has outgrown much, 
has discarded much, but the keen resentment of injustices that characterised 
the Radicals, their ever active sympathy for the poor and the oppressed, and 
their enthusiasm for human welfare, have always been strikingly apparent. 
They carried forward their principles step by step, progress was their watch- 
word, and their love of liberty and zeal for the public good supplied the 
driving force. In their eagerness for reform they were often too critical and 
too merciless in their wish to destroy, without sufficiently appreciating the 
value of opinions, customs and institutions that were marked out for 
destruction. They had their defects and their failures, but their face was 
always turned towards the future. Their cause was like the progress of. 
opinion, which John Stuart Mill, one of the greatest of them, in a sentence 
in his “Autobiography” describes thus: “The progress of opinion is like 
the advance of a person climbing a hill by a spiral path, which winds round 
it, and by which he is as often on the wrong side of the hill as on the right 
side, but still is always getting higher up.” 

BEGINNINGS 1640-1789 
NGLISH Radicalism may be said to have originated during the period 
1640-60, with the rise to importance of John Lilburne and the Levellers. 
“*Twas their devilish intention,” wrote the Royalist Heath, “to 
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abrogate and abolish the laws, to invade all property and by a wild parity 
to lay all things in common.” Lilburne strongly repudiated such accusations, 
declaring that they were indeed Levellers only in so far as they were against 
every kind of tyranny—‘‘equal justice to be impartially distributed to all, 
this is the levelling aimed at”. Their disclaimer of revolutionary principles 
was perfectly sincere, for they were neither Socialists nor Communists, but 
the earliest of English Radicals. 

In a series of pamphlets written during his imprisonment in Newgate in 
1645, Lilburne put forward the idea of the sovereignty of the common 
people. The country should be governed neither by Parliament nor the 
army, but by the people themselves. No man was bound to a government 
under which he had not put himself. With far more truth than any other 
body of men during the sixteen-fifties the Levellers could claim to be 
considered the people’s party. While others placed sovereignty in King or 
Parliament, the army or the law, they proclaimed that it rested with the 
people alone. They appealed freely to the constitutional rights inherited 
from their ancestors, but they based their philosophy not on precedent but 
on the law of nature. Liberty, they believed, was not only guaranteed by a 
primeval contract, but was also a right inherent in the very nature of human 
beings. By liberty they understood not merely freedom from the restraint of 
others, but a definite participation in whatever political arrangements the | 
community found it desirable to make. From this right of the individual to 
a share in power and responsibility springs the sovereignty of the people. It 
is not surprising that such a doctrine appealed strongly to humble citizens 
who saw one form of government follow another, all equally arbitrary in 
their dealings with public and private liberties. 

With the death of their leader in August, 1658, the Levellers as a political 
party fade out of history, but their ideas lived on and from the Revolution 
Settlement of 1688-89 to the accession of King George UI in 1760, the soil 
was being slowly prepared for the growth of Radicalism. That Settlement, 
though a compromise and incomplete, paved the way for future enlighten- 
ment and freedom. It struck the sceptre from the hand of superstitution, and 
removed the fetters which tyranny had imposed. Henceforth the divine right 
of kings was mentioned only in derision, except by ardent Jacobites. In 
many ways the period 1760-1789 was one which was favourable to the 
spread of Radical ideas. The first germs of popular agitation began at this 
time to develop and ferment, and the people showed the first signs of 
moving and acting for themselves. The platform, the press and the right of 
petition—the three P’s of liberty—were all in turn used by those who were 
deeply dissatisfied with the existing state of things. 

In the history of Radicalism the Middlesex election of 1768-69 was an 
event of great importance, for when divested of all the personal incidents 
which have obscured it, fundamentally it was a conflict between the House 
of Commons and the people. That House claimed not only to be free from 
the control of the electors, but even to override their wishes when clearly 
and repeatedly expressed. There is nothing exaggerated in Gladstone’s 
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declaration that the name of John Wilkes, whether we like it or not, must 
be enrolled among the great champions of English freedom. The career of 
“that devil Wilkes”, as George III called him, was not just a mere display 
of political acrobatics—it was in its essentials much more than that. Through 
the medium of the “North Briton” he greatly stimulated the press as an 
organ of political opinion. He was one of the first to bring forward the 
question of the relationship between members of Parliament and the people, 
and so to pave the way for the discussion of parliamentary reform. Wilkes 
was also among the first members of Parliament to adopt openly in his 
address to his constituents a view of the relationship of a representative to 
his electors, which afterwards was destined to become an essential part of 
the Radical creed—the view that parliamentary representatives are delegates 
and nothing more. This is a doctrine which implicitly admits the right of 
the people to control Parliament by pressure from without, and the state- 
ment of this right is, from the point of view of the history of political 
opinion, a matter of no little interest and importance. Moreover, Wilkes was 
among the first to show that the House of Commons might be no less 
inimical than the Crown to the liberties of the people, and that parlia- 
mentary privilege might be turned into an instrument of oppression. 
Undoubtedly he raised questions of real value to the liberty of the subject, 
such as that of the legality of general warrants. He exposed the unsatisfactory 
state of the law of libel and vindicated the right of the electors to choose 
their own member of Parliament. 

It is essential to consider the ideas of those Radicals who greatly 
influenced contemporary thought during the period 1760-1789, for it is into 
their ultimate principles, deep down into the bedrock of their philosophy, 
that one must look for the true features of Radicalism. The thinkers and 
theorists who gave the movement its colour and direction, were distinguished 
by some well marked mental and moral characteristics. How far the actions 
of mankind are influenced by speculative theories, and how far theorists are 
influenced by the changes in society, it is difficult to say. Cause and effect 
in human affairs lies in such very close connection, they so subtly act and 
react one upon another, that they are not easy to separate. 

Among the early Radical thinkers and philosophers there are four who 
were outstanding — John Cartwright, John Jebb, Joseph Priestley and 
Richard Price. Of all the great Radicals there is no more pleasing figure 
than that of Major John Cartwright, known to his supporters as the 
“Father of Reform”, and to his opponents as the “Drum-Major of 
Sedition”. Through a long life—for he died in 1824 at the age of eighty-four 
—he worked unremittingly for what he believed to be right, with no hope 
of advancement for himself. His courage, zeal and honesty of purpose 
endeared him even to those who differed from him in their political opinions. 
His tall, spare figure, his benign but pale and careworn face, his dark wig 
and Jong brown coat, must for many years have been familiar sights at 
every meeting of reformers. Cartwright began to write in 1772 and his 
published works number more than eighty pamphlets. In 1774 he published 
a pamphlet on American Independence, and when his next work, “Take 
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Your Choice” (said to be the earliest statement on parliamentary reform), 
was published in 1776, he already enjoyed an established reputation as a 
writer on political questions. Although he went on writing until almost 
within sight of the first Reform Act of 1832, his views underwent so little 
change that his latest publications and his earliest are quite consistent. His 
political philosophy was of the simplest, its ultimate foundation being based 
` upon the theory of personal representation, upon the belief in the abstract 
right of every man to have a vote. His creed was essentially that of a 
revolutionary thinker—he hated moderation and stigmatised compromise as 
not only dangerous but immoral. Yet his integrity, his “purity of principle 
and consistency of conduct”, to use the words applied to him by Charles 
James Fox, were of the highest. 

John Jebb was an earnest worker in the cause of parliamentary reform, 
and soon made himself conspicuous in political affairs. He differed little 
from Cartwright in his political philosophy, and agreed that every man had 
an abstract right to have a vote, saying that every restriction of that right 
was “‘an infringement of the law of nature”. Like Cartwright he also believed 
that a member of Parliament was a delegate and nothing more. Jebb did not 
shrink from expressing the opinion that the people might legally supersede 
the House of Commons, and though this seems somewhat startling, it was 
but a logical deduction from the principles of Radicalism. 

The contribution to political philosophy of Joseph Priestley, “patriot, 
saint and sage”, produced effects more lasting than anyone could have 
ventured to anticipate. An “Essay on the First Principles of Government” 
written in 1768, two anonymous pamphlets on the War of American 
Independence, a volume of “Letters to Burke”, published in 1791, and a 
“Dialogue on the General Principles of Government” comprise the whole of 
his writings on political philosophy. Dean Tucker called him “the fairest, 
the most open and ingenuous of all John Locke’s disciples”, and 
undoubtedly he owed much to Locke’s philosophical writings. Priestley’s 
practical conclusions were much the same as those of Cartwright and Jebb, 
that “‘all civil power is ultimately derived from the people”, who have the 
tight of ‘“‘deposing and punishing” their governors. He believed in the 
natural rights of man, and that in small states only can perfect liberty be 
realised. In fact Priestley was the lineal ancestor of the utilitarian philosophy 
which Jeremy Bentham worked out with such remarkable results. The tie 
which binds the two men together is one of the most curious and interesting 
incidents in the history of English Literature. It happened that Bentham was 
one day reading in an Oxford library when he came across Priestley’s “Essay 
on the First Principles of Government”. A single sentence in it caught his 
alert and penetrating eye: ‘The good and happiness of the members of any 
state is the great standard by which everything relating to that state must be 
finally determined.” Here was the germ of Bentham’s famous principle of 
government-—“‘the greatest happiness.of the greatest number”. It is, there- 
fore, not too much to say that as the lineal ancestor of the Philosophic 
Radicals, even more than as a theologian or scientist, Joseph Priestley has 
exerted a lasting influence on the progress of mankind. 
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Richard Price’s claim to fame as a political philosopher rests mainly 
upon a pamphlet and, what is probably unique, upon a sermon. His 
“Observations on Civil Liberty and the Justice and Policy of the War with 
America” was published in 1776 with such great success that a cheap edition 
of 60,000 copies was quickly sold. It drew replies from Burke and Johnson, 
and the City of London admitted him a freeman to testify admiration for 
his principles. His sermon on the ‘Love of Our Country” was preached in 
Old Jewry in 1789 on the anniversary festival of the Revolution Society. 
Afterwards published by request, it proved to be the red rag that drew 
Burke into the arena, and was the immediate cause of the production of the 
most powerful apology for Conservatism that has ever been written—the 
“Reflections on the French Revolution”. Considered in the light of its 
effects, whether transient or permanent, no more remarkable sermon was 
ever delivered from a pulpit. His political writings cannot be called profound, 
but they are enough to justify the title, which Cartwright gave him, of the 
“Apostle of Liberty”. In the sermon Price asserted the fundamental pro- 
positions of democracy. He declared that by the Revolution of 1688 the 
English people acquired the right to choose their own governors and to 
punish them for misconduct. Price shared Priestley’s firm belief in the 
joyful future that lay before mankind, and in the blessings that would flow 
from ‘“‘the glorious example given by France”. He looked forward to an 
early consummation of a compact between that country and his own “for 
promoting peace on earth, goodwill among men”. This optimistic tempera- 
ment was almost always characteristic of those who held strong Radical 
opinions, so that even the discreet and sober Price was whirled along by the 
wild gusts of enthusiasm which swept across Europe. He died in 1791 but 
“felix opportunitate mortis’”—happy he who died in the sure and certain 
hope of a glorious future for mankind, who did not live to see the time of 
disillusionment. 

During this period the idea of parliamentary reform, both in Parliament 
and the country, took a long step forward. In the House of Commons 
Radical members like Sawbridge, Beckford, Crosby and Oliver kept it alive 
by annual motions, and even the serenity of the gilded chamber does not 
seem to have been very much disturbed when the Duke of Richmond intro- 
duced a comprehensive bill to legalise annual Parliaments, manhood suffrage 
and electoral districts. It was not, however, until 1782, when Pitt himself 
took the subject up, that parliamentary reform came within measurable 
distance of success. Ceasing to be merely an idle aspiration, it entered the 
region of the practical. In that year Pitt moved for a select committee to 
examine the system of representation in a speech which was remarkable 
for its vehement attack on the corrupt influence of the Crown, and the 
purchase of rotten boroughs by Indian millionaires. This motion was lost 
by only twenty votes, and the division was the best which the reformers 
were to achieve until 1831. Pitt also spoke in support of a bill introduced by 
Sawbridge to institute shorter Parliaments. In 1783 he moved his famous 
resolutions on reform. An expectant audience crammed the House of 
Commons and hung upon his words, It is unnecessary here to give in detail 
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the scheme which he proposed, but its most important feature was to add 
one hundred newly elected members for the counties. The hopes of the 
reformers were raised high, for victory now seemed to be well within their 
grasp. A circular was sent out by Wyvill, chairman of the reform committee, 
in which Pitt’s name was used more freely than that statesman was disposed 
to like. Yet if his private correspondence with William Wilberforce and the 
Duke of Rutland reflects his real opinions, there can be no doubt that Pitt 
at this time was perfectly sincere on the subject of parliamentary reform. It 
would be carried through sooner or later, and the sooner the better. In 1785 
he introduced a bill to implement his famous resolutions, but it was by no 
means well received. Some of the strongest opponents of the measure were 
to be found amongst the Radicals. They objected to the clauses which 
provided for the buying out of rotten boroughs, and they considered that 
the omission to shorten the duration of Parliaments was a fatal mistake. 
They even questioned Pitt’s sincerity. Thus a golden opportunity was lost, 
for when the subject was brought before the House of Commons again in 
1790 the French Revolution was beginning to throw its dark shadow across 
England, and Pitt was then found to be opposed to any measure of parlia- 


_ mentary reform. 


It is important to remember that the Radical movement during these years 
was essentially middle class. Those who were the real fighters in the battle 
were a limited class of voters, whose rights were being infringed. The mass 
of the unenfranchised being affected only indirectly, looked on with some 
indifference, and if the mob caused disgraceful scenes,’ it was because the 
turbulent always love to seize occasions for disturbance. Every agitation is 
equally welcome to the rowdy. The period was one in which the pamphlet 
reigned supreme, and the master minds of Radicalism were above all expert 
pamphleteers, Cartwright, Jebb, Priestley and Price were the thinkers and 
writers, the originators of Radical sentiments and principles, but they did 
not produce systematic treatises on political philosophy’ That was the work 
of their disciples and successors. They gave their thoughts to the world in 
pamphlet form because that medium was the most suitable for reaching 
the minds of the educated classes. Although they have many facets and may 
be looked at from different points of view, the essential principles of 
Radicalism—the abstract right of every man to have a vote, and the right of 
the people to control Parliament by pressure from without—have never 
varied, whether politics, that endless adventure of governing men and 
affairs, has been carried on by fair means or foul. 
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RITERS of crime stories can hardly help romanticising their 

criminals for effect, whether they intend to or not. They know that, 

in the popular imagination, a crook is a “romantic” figure because 

he is supposed to lead a life of daring adventure, pitting his wits against the 
law. 

It has been so since some chronicler started the Robin Hood legend. It has 
gone on through Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, 
Raffles, Arsène Lupin and the crooks of the modern thriller. We knew they 
were bad men, but had a sneaking admiration for them, all the same. Thanks 
to the storytellers, the villains emerged as heroes or something like heroes. 

Robin Hood “robbed the rich to help the poor”, a technique always 
calculated to touch the public’s heart. Maybe he did, as a sideline. Even 
crooks have their amour propre and like to be thought good fellows off-duty. 

There was a Robin Hood in Sicily who was reputed to leave bundles of 
banknotes on doorsteps for the needy, save peasants from cruel landlords 
and the police, rob their wealthy oppressors, behave gallantly to women, and 
enjoy the hero-worship of poor folk. 

He was also credited with having killed 35 police officers, perpetrated 300 
major crimes ranging from highway robbery to murder, and extorted 
something like £250,000 in three years. An unsentimental reporter of his 
exploits pointed out that his policy amounted to this: millions of lire from 
the rich, thousands to the poor, and the balance for himself. If whole 
communities had no wish to give him away it was because they dared not if 
they valued their lives and the safety of their families. 

In short, despite all his surface glamour, this Robin Hood was a nasty 
piece of work; and [ve a hunch that, if he ever existed, the original one was, 
too. Heaven help you if, instead of fawning on him, flattering his ego, taking 
his gifts and calling him a jolly good fellow, you dared to challenge or expose 
him or had anything worth pillaging. 

That goes for Sheppard, Wild, Turpin, Duval, Raffles, Lupin, all the 
crooks of fact or fiction down to our own Great Train Robbers who could 
bash and disable a helpless engine-driver or anyone else who stood in their 
way. They were a pest to society, however much we try to glamorise them. 

Let us be adult and say that crime is a dirty, sordid, squalid, tragically 
futile business whatever its trappings, and that in the long run it comes down 
to coshing and gagging night watchmen, shooting policemen, murdering old 
people in their beds, or behaving like the thugs who burst into a flat 
brandishing knives and a gun. 

They battered a 71-year-old colonel, attacked his wife, stabbed their 
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doctor friend, robbed the two elderly victims, and in making a getaway 
stabbed thirteen times a 16-year-old boy who tried to stop them. The colonel, 
who had served in three wars, was moved to say of this prize piece of 
thuggery: “Never on the battlefield could a man be in greater danger than 
he is when he sits round his own fireside in times like these, in the very heart 
of London.” 

If I have no illusions about crime it is because I made a close study of it, 
both as news reporter and in writing the lives of two diverse criminals: a 
short-timer in Underworld, a big-shot financier in Ivar Kreuger, Match King. 

In the former I tried to present a crook’s life and viewpoint faithfully as 
they were revealed to me, without fake or false sentiment, and perhaps to 
some purpose since J. A. R. Cairns, the Metropolitan Magistrate, saw fit to 
commend it as “a book of self-revelation . . . a remarkable book in its 
candour and absence of emotionalism . . . a book that raises problems— 
intricate, human, inescapable”. 

I hobnobbed with crooks in their dives, heard their stories, studied their 
psychology. After about a year of it Pd had enough; the sordid futility of it 
‘all was getting me down. I thought Pd never met such fundamentally 
unhappy people. 

~ There wasn’t one who, had he the sense to realise it, wouldn’t have been 
happier doing a straight job, even running up and down the stairs of a "bus 
shouting ‘Fares, please! ”—admittedly a hard one. Earning a tenner straight 
would be better than winning a hundred crooked. That I believe though the 
wide boys sneer and cry “Poppycock! ” 

Whether or not crime paid in the money sense—a question oft debated— 
seemed to me immaterial. Whatever they got—and sometimes they made big 
hauls—it did them no good; definitely the reverse, for they forfeited that 
most precious gift, peace of mind; they were always haunted, hunted men. 

There was the case of one fellow who made something like a thousand a 
year over ten years. When at last he was caught he said: “It was hell. I 
always jumped when there was a knock at the door. I always went about 
expecting a hand on my shoulder. Pm glad it’s over.” And the Train Robber 
James Edward White whose counsel stated in court that he had never had a 
day’s peace since the robbery, and because he had been cheated and black- 
mailed out of almost all the money, he would not have a hidden fortune to 
enjoy when he came out of prison. 

A BAOR gunner who had read an article of mine wrote me saying he 
was 26, had had seven convictions for housebreaking and larceny, and since 
being called up had been absent seven or eight times. “You talk of peace of 
mind, mental and moral balance, the loss of simple happiness,” he went on. 
“God, how true you are. I hate living. I want to die and get out of this 
world. Anywhere as long as I could have a contented mind, free from that 
restless fear and worry that eats away your very life. . . . You may say that 
my wife and son should prevent me from doing wrong if I love them. God, if 
only I could prevent myself! At times when I’m with my wife I feel happier 
than I do spending money. And yet I take money to make myself unhappy, 
knowing a deadly fear of having to write to my wife: ‘I am inside again-—Pll 
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not do it again. Stick by me. Please, darling, please.’ J would receive so much 
in retum: my wife’s trust, my mind free from sickening worry, a conscience . 
which would never trouble me, and the wish to live.” 

That is the aspect of crime I always stress in lecturing on criminals and 
murderers I have known. The romance, thrill and adventure are largely 
fake. The ingrown crook isn’t conscious of them after the first few jobs. All 
he knows is that he’s in a funk planning a job, a funk doing it, and 
afterwards. : 

“Screwsmen” sometimes soil the floor of the place they burgle—to relieve 
the pent-up tension which causes a physical reaction. You never read of that 
in the press—it is too squalid a detail. But the police know it, people whose 
premises have been raided know it, the crooks themselves have told me about 
it. I don’t see much thrill or adventure in having to defecate to ease nerve- 
strain. 

The violent crime thrillers of TV and films may do us no harm—indeed, 
divert and entertain us. But let us avoid the mistake of thinking that those 
who fear the effect of these and some strip-cartoon “comics” on juveniles 
are just cranks. Youngsters are romantics, not realists, in reacting to crime, 
and naturally imitative. Show them a crook toting a gun in holdups and 
they'll want to tote a gun. What begins as a game may become a “dare” and 
ultimately an obsession. 

To youth the crook is a reckless, dashing fellow who dares the devil, grins, 
and gets away with it. Youth hasn’t lived long enough to meet or hear of the 
pathetic, neurotic old lags who’ve wasted a life on crime, half a life in gaol, 
and wish to God they’d never touched it. 

An educationalist once wrote me: “I am deeply concerned to offset the 
faise glamour values of crime films and ‘Whodunits’, not by pious preachings, 
which are less than valueless in training the modern child, but by decent 
human values that strike home because they make sense to the child’s. 
understanding. This article of yours does just that. It is clearly of wide social 
value, and will no doubt be read by toughs and molls in person, but none’ 
will benefit more than our young people who, struggling to get a firm 
foothold on the shifting sands of a society in transition, are often bemused 
and bewildered by the abundance of the influences brought to bear on 
them.” I see nothing particularly cranky in that. 

A slowdown in violent crime entertainment may be a good thing at a time 
when there is more than enough in the news. If we cannot convince young or 
warped minds, from first-hand contact, that crime is hell for the criminal, 
however much he gets out of it, however long he goes unconvicted, we can 
at least refrain from dramatising his tragic folly in such a way that-it 
becomes, by implication, less a warning than a dangerous incentive. 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell. Allen and Unwin. 42s. 


For many years Bertrand Russell has been the Grand Old Man of English 
thought as Churchill was of English politics. He inherited a distinguished name 
and added lustre to it. He was a grandson of Lord John Russell, later Earl 
Russell, the Prime Minister. He had the misfortune to lose both his parents in 
his earliest years and he was brought up by his grandmother, the wife of Lord 
John Russell who died when Bertrand was six. The grandmother was a devoted 
friend and comrade and he remained very grateful to her but when he reached 
his ‘teens he began to go his own way. He never went to school but had private 
tutors. About the age of sixteen and seventeen he was already thinking deeply 
about religion and philosophy. He had lost his own faith and it took a long time 
till he found one more to his satisfaction. He declares that he had a happy 
childhood and an unhappy adolescence. He was coached to prepare for winning 
a scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, which he entered; and later he 


. became a Fellow and finally a Professor. The reader gets the impression that 


until he went to Cambridge he was a lonely young man. 


I have read the chapters on Cambridge with particular interest because we 
were confemporaries at Cambridge, he being born in 1872 and I in 1873. He was 
reading mathematics and I history but we met occasionally at the so called 
Moral Science Club in Trinity, he as a member and I as an occasional visitor. 
It was a-small group. I have a vivid recollection of him easily dominating the 
proceedings, and it did not need much discernment to forecast a brilliant career 
for him. In later life he used to say that he owed comparatively little to his 
Trinity teachers but that the influence of Cambridge was profound. He mentions 
McTaggert, the chief philosopher who spent his life in proclaiming the supremacy 
of Hegel, and Bertrand Russell informs us that he was a Hegelian for three years. 
Among his Cambridge friends were the Trevelyan brothers. One of the 
intellectuals he portrays was Keynes whom he salutes as the keenest intellect he 
ever met, and he was greatly attracted by Beatrice Webb. Through the later years 
at Trinity and for several succeeding years his main occupation was on 
Mathematical Principles, his magnum opus on which, like a great composer 
never till after a long period satisfied with his composition, he worked with 


„intense application till he felt he saw light. 


In the opening years of the present century he extended his interests to politics. 
He describes himself as an Imperialist at the coming of the Boer War, but in 
the middle of the struggle he suddenly changed from right to left and became 
pro-Boer and an ardent pacifist. Once he stood for Parliament as a Liberal | 
without success. He tried again to be chosen for a constituency but failed to be 
accepted and never attempted again. 


He married an American Quaker at the age of 22 and describes their happy 
comradeship in the first phase. If they had had children perhaps the union might - 
have lasted longer; but after seven years he discovered that he no longer loved 
her and declared that she was not as fine a character as he had imagined. They 
ceased to live together but continued to share the same house for many years. 
This is one of the frankest autobiographies in the English language and we hear 
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details of his sex experiences not usually revealed by an author. When he was 
nearing middle age he fell in love with a well-known literary hostess. This open 
relationship terminated all contacts with his wife whom he did not meet again 
for many years. In 1914 he was invited to deliver the Lowell lectures and 
published them under the title Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field 
for Scientific Method in Philosophy. During his brief visit to Harward he 
formed an association with an American girl whom he invited to come and live 
with him in England. At this stage the first volume closes and the First World 
War effected a decisive turning point in his career. 

The reader will look forward to the second volume which will describe his 
experiences as conscientious objector and an author who now embraced other 
objects of study in many fields. To me the happiest page in the book is that 
which contains a loving dedication to his fourth wife. 

G. P. GOOCH. 


THE MALAYSIAN EMERGENCY 


The Long Long War: The Emergency in Malaya 1948-1960. Richard Clutterbuck. 
Cassells. 30s. 


Brigadier Clutterbuck has done a service to several kinds of reader in writing 
this book. For the professional administrator, policeman and soldier it should 
certainly become one of the classics on combatting insurgency, and for the 
layman it offers an absorbing story about a chapter in our history in which even 
the most rabid anti-colonialist would find it difficult not to feel a sneaking pride. 
The book, which has a Foreword by Sir Robert Thompson, is written with a 
clarity and simplicity of style that conceals much art. 

It seems likely that the counter-insurgency methods that were evolved by trial, 
error and experience in Malaya will be regarded for many years to come as a 
model applicable, so far as its general principles are concerned, to similar emer- 
gencies in other parts of the world. These are not the sort of operations over 
which reproaches can be laid against those who study them on the score that 
they are preparing to fight the last emergency instead of the next one. The 
campaign was fought not with weapons but with ideas, and the general pattern 
of insurgent action and its appropriate reaction is likely to have long currency. 
Indeed it might already have been valid for two hundred years or so if there had 
been a Sir Harold Briggs serving King George III in the American colonies, as 
the author hints in two quotations which he places at the head of his Intro- 
duction: 

“The answer lies not in pouring more troops into the jungle, but in the 
hearts and minds of the people.” 
General Templer—Malaya 1952. 
“The Revolution was effected before the war commenced. The Revolution 
was in the minds and hearts of the people.” 
John Adams—U S.A. 1818. 

One of the great advantages we enjoyed in Malaya was the fact that the 
revolution was not in the minds and hearts of the people of Malaya when, in 
1948, we were forced to take action against communist attempts to destroy the 
government. Ultimate success came because we managed to prevent it getting 
there and were able to give the people something more acceptable. It was, 
however, a pretty close run thing. 

The forces in Malaya were all the time fighting for the people. Great hardship 
bad to be imposed on them, but they were always treated with understanding 
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and humanity. The British soldier is at his best in this sort of situation and the 
sympathy that existed between soldiers, police and civilians was a powerful 
weapon in our favour. 

Brigadier Clutterbuck draws many parallels between what was done in Malaya 
and what might have been done in South Vietnam. He makes it clear that there 
were factors favourable to us in Malaya that are absent in Vietnam, nevertheless 
there is cause for depression in the hints one obtains from the newspapers of 
methods still being used there that are much at variance with Malayan experience. 

Chin Peng, the leader of the Malayan communists throughout the struggle, is 
still lurking on the Thai border with some four hundred followers. The author’s 
closing words sum it all up: 

“If Chin Peng comes back and pokes his nose out of the jungle fringe, a 
prosperous people will tell him to go away—and then they will inform the police. 
That is the real measure of a victory over insurgency.” 

R. F. K. GOLDSMITH 


THE AGE OF REASON AND BEYOND 
Rococo to Revolution. Michael Levey. Thames and Hudson. 35s. cloth; 21s. 
paperback. 


From his previous writings, we might have expected Mr. Levey to prove a 
notable champion of the eighteenth century. Although he admits to the 
dilemmas, political, philosophical and artistic which were inherent in it, he 
makes a strong claim on its behalf, for a fundamental realism and humani- 
tarianism that perhaps has not been heard often enough. “The eighteenth 
century,” he writes, “is the last period when painting was free to be exactly 
what it wished to be—serious or lighthearted, decorative, topical, allegorical or 
actual—and yet remain consistently great art. By being committed to the widest 
possible conception of nature, it had found, more perhaps than it realised, 
freedom. Not only was it the last period when painting could enjoy this; 
reflecting on the previous centuries makes one realise that it was also the first.” 
As he points out, here, possibly for a unique occasion, the art of painting was 
generally committed to the human predicament as such. “The sleep of reason 
has merged into a deep artistic indifference on the part of most great nineteenth 
century painters—with the honourable exception of Daumier and the more 
complicated case of Courbet—to the social conditions of their own period. . . . 
It is usual to suppose that society in the nineteenth century turned its back on the 
painter; but it might be asked who took the initiative in this snubbing match... . 
Candide may have recommenced cultivation of one’s garden but hardly the 
continued depiction of the pond at the bottom of it.” 

An era which begins with the Embarkation from the Isle of Cythera (and the 
fact that this painting is about a departure from and not for Arcadia is one of 
the many valuable comments which Mr. Levey has to make) and ends with 
los caprichos is no mean evocation of the human spirit. Starting from Watteau, 
he considers the high rococo of Boucher and Tiepolo, the realism of Hogarth, 
Chardin and Stubbs (though not Troost), the emotional subjectivism of 
Froganard and Greuze, historical painting and the neo-classical revival. He 
finishes with a brilliant essay on Goya as the watershed between realism and 
romanticism. The scope of the book is deliberately somewhat restricted by its 
original lecture form and by the author’s decision (unlike previous writers in 
this series) to restrict himself to the art of painting alone. He relies extensively 
and usefully on musical allusions, but he does not concern himself with 
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architecture, sculpture, the applied arts or even graphic art, though one wonders 
to what extent, for instance, Clodion, Falconet and Nicholas Ledoux can really 
be excluded from the subject in hand, Mr. Levey succeeds, however, quite 
brilliantly in dealing with the broad aspects of the matter. As he shows, here 
was a Fidelio without the happy ending — there was no startling egalitarian 
message and authoritarian humanism to conclude this drama. What followed 
after 1815, in the age of Stendhal, Rossini and Delacroix, was to have its own 
ethos and its glories, but it was not to be the same. 

Mr. Levey is not the first to have taken up the challenge on behalf of this 
particular period. The spadework was done over a hundred years by the 
Goncourts and in our own time we have seen remarkable extensions to our . 
knowledge from both publications and exhibitions. What makes this study so 
valuable is the balance, scholarship and lucidity with which it is written and the 
realism with which it approaches a subject too often dealt with in the past by 
cloying sentimentality or disingenuous spite. Above all Mr. Levey never looks 
for midi a quatorze heures. ERNLE Money 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 


Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. G. H. Fleming. Rupert Hart-Davis. 
50s. ve 


For more than a hundred years their pictures have hung, dismissed by critics, 
despised by fashion, on the walls of provincial museums and art galleries. 
Nothing is so dead as a burnt-out revolution, and the mirrors of that artistic 
revolution called Pre-Raphaelitism had grown clouded over the years. In the 


last decade or so, however, the Pre-Raphaelites have been coming steadily back ` 


into favour. There have been recent Ford Madox Brown and Millais exhibitions, 
and the Brotherhood’s paintings are once again being sought—and bought—and 
commanding long prices. 

To quote Professor G. H. Fleming, who is himself quoting Peter Cannon 


Brookes of the Birmingham City Art Gallery, “the works they produced during ` 


their earliest years of association will be revealed as a central and highly 
important facet of European painting of the nineteenth century and possibly as 
far reaching in effects as the more highly lauded movements in French art in the 
last quarter of the century”. 

Both as men and artists the members of the P.R.B. have inspired an extensive 
literature — as witness. William E. Fredeman’s recently published Pre- 
Raphaelitism: A Bibliocritical Study. Professor Fleming notes, and more or less 
uniformly disparages, many of his biographical precursors, William Gaunt’s 
The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy is “semi-fictional” ; David Larg’s Trial by Virgins 
ig “sensationally fictitious”; others are “inadequate and outdated”, “excessively 
adulatory”, “inexcusably inaccurate”, or “shallow and superficial”. Only Oswald 
Doughty’s A Victorian Romantic comes in for circumscribed approval. And 
even Doughty has not written “a history of Preraphaelitism or . . . a critical 
study of the Preraphaelites’ painting and poetry”. 

This is what Professor Fleming has set himself to do in Rossetti and the’ 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. How far has he succeeded? For one of attitude 
so egregiously admonitory, his perforrhance falls conspicuously short of the 
standards he erects. The book is tacky with platitudes and contains stmdry 
highly varnished assumptions and smudges of extraordinary inaccuracy. 

(p. 107 Hunt is said to have sold his Rienzi picture for 100 guineas, whereas 
William Rossetti clearly states that he received 160 guineas for it. 
p. 146 Rossetti and Hunt are reported as having journeyed to Sevenoaks 
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together on October 23, 1850. In his diary entry for October 24, William 
Rossetti records that Hunt had gone to Sevenoaks “a fortnight back”. 

p. 205 Fleming writes that in July 1853 Lizzie Sidal was “well past her 20th 
birthday”. But all the evidence indicates that at that time she was no 
more than twenty-one.) 

Admittedly, all motes—but not to be overlooked in a man who is discovering 
.beams in the eyes of others. It seems unfortunate, too, that, in a work clearly 
intended as definitive, the author omits to indicate precise sources. What, for 
example, is his authority for the assertion of pre-marital intercourse between 
Lizzie Sidal and Rossetti? 

The history of the movement, from its inception in 1848 to its dissolution in 
1853, is recounted soundly enough, but, however useful as a collation, this breaks 
no new ground. And Professor Fleming’s presentation of Rossetti follows the 
traditional line—floridly Italianate, piping hot from the pages of Boccaccio. It is 
surely true that “without Rossetti there would have been no Pre-Raphaelite 
movement”, but that “without the Pre-Raphaelites there would have been few 
if any Rossettian achievements worth writing about” is a most dubious affirma- 
tion. 

There are many good things in this first volume—a second, carrying the story 
on from 1853, is to be issued in due course—and the book is extremely readable, 
but, in my view, Professor Fleming has not satisfactorily filled the undoubted 
gap which his perception descried. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


MILLAIS AND THE RUSKINS 
Millais and the Ruskins. Mary Lutyens. John Murray. 45s. 


In this absorbing account of one of the most complicated of all Victorian roman- 
tic entanglements Miss Lutyens turns her patient and dispassionate scrutiny on 
a mass of letters which, pieced together, supply a fascinating chapter of biography, 
the crux of which is the nullity suit brought by Effie Ruskin against her husband 
John in the summer of 1854, to which Ruskin entered no defence. The book pro- 
ceeds from the author’s earlier volume, “Effe in Venice”, which described ten 
months of John’s art adventures and Effie’s happy companionship. It was July, 
1852; they had been married four years and had returned to the house on Herne 
Hill which John’s father, the prosperous J. J. Ruskin, had bought and furnished 
for them. 

Ruskin’s parents were inordinately fond and proud of their son. They knew he 
would come to their home on Denmark Hill whenever they whistled; and, as 
regards Effie, they had not scrupled to criticise her fondness for social life when 
writing to her parents. Effie knew this, and disliked their domisation of John. She 
hated the Herne Hill house and its contents, and soon after arrival there wrote to 
one of her friends, “If you can imagine me in a small ugly brick house, partly fur- 
nished in the worst possible taste and with the most glaring vulgarity . ..”, and to 
her mother, “My bedroom is very small. Altogether the place is inconceivably 
cockney after Venice as you may imagine. . .” The omens were not propitious; and 
while John was working on “The Stones of Venice” and basking in the parental 
home at Denmark Hill, Effie visited her parents in Scotland, staying for nearly 
two months. 

Back in London, she suffered from poor health and discontent. In March, 1853 
she began to sit for the 24-year-old Millais for one of his famous story-pictures, 
“The Order of Release”. Very soon she began to suspect that Ruskin Senr. was 
trying to get her into “a scrape” with the painter—a view supported by Miss Lut- 
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yens. Whether true or not, John and Millais became close friends, and soon the 
trio went off to Edinburgh and the Trossachs for a holiday that lasted fifteen weeks. 
At Glenfinlas they walked, sketched and picnicked on the rare fine days, or played 
battledore and shuttlecock when the weather (only too often) was wet. , 

It was then that John arranged with Millais to paint the celebrated portrait— 
“looking over the edge of a steep waterfall—he looks so sweet and benign standing 
calmly looking into the turbulent sluice beneath”, as Millais wrote to a fellow 
artist. But somewhere about that time Effie and Millais became aware of dawning 
mutual attraction. And apparently she confided to him her dissatisfaction with 
her unconsummated union with John. And it is equally apparent from the corre- 
spondence that Ruskin (who had been talking in London of making his five-year 
wife truly his wife) was completely unaware of her growing discontent or of his 
own responsibility. 

Back in London the situation drifted on through the winter, until in March, 
1854 Effie at last disclosed to her parents the truth about her married life. Events 
moved swiftly; Effie went to stay with her parents, while John, all unsuspecting, 
went to his at Denmark Hill until he travelled with them to Switzerland. Effie’s 
disclosure to John’s parents of her decision to obtain a nullity decree must have 
dealt a bitter blow to the son-doting couple. John himself took the news calmly. 
In his Statement in the case he said he “believed that she loved me, as I loved her, 
with little mingling of desire”, and he ended, “I can prove my virility at once, but 
I do not wish to receive back into my house this woman who has made such a 
charge against me”. As it was, the charge went by default—“incurable impotency” 
—and Ruskin was left to bear the decision with dignity and cold disdain. 

Effie kept in touch with Millais through her mother. She would not meet him 
for six months, and another six months before they married. They had eight child- 
ren. Money troubles disturbed their first years together, and they suffered from 
temperamental differences. From Venice, ten years after their marriage—and their 
first holiday abroad—Effie wrote to her sister complaining of her husband’s “per- 
petual fault finding at everything and his petted temper . . . I am extremely thankful 
that neither you nor Alice are with us for you would not be allowed to admire 
anything in a natural way.” Before Millais died in 1896 he had won phenomenal 
recognition and was earning £25,000 a year. Effie survived him by sixteen months, 
dying at Bowerswell in her seventieth year. ; 

Miss Lutyens deserves great praise and gratitude for this admirable compound 
of letters and supporting comments. The characters speak for themselves and their 
story reaches a new dimension of truth. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


Í DYLAN THOMAS LETTERS 


Selected Letters of Dylan Thomas. Arranged by Constantine FitzGibbon. 
Dent, 45s. 


Tbis collection of letters written by Dylan Thomas reminds us of the important 
part played by their correspondence in our understanding of writers of all kinds. 
Most of our knowledge of Jonathan Swift, for example, comes from the vast 
mass of his epistolary outpourings, including “The Journal to Stella’. The letters 
of Robert Burns almost constitute the poet’s autobiography ; and this is true of 
Keats, Byron and other poets. In our own time Dylan Thomas was one of the 
most prolific of letter-writers, and one of the greatest of self-revealers. He wrote 
swiftly and instinctively, but often drafted and re-drafted his letters with the 
care comparable with the art he devoted to shaping his poems. 

In Selected Letters of Dylan Thomas, arranged by Mr. Constantine 
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FitzGibbon, we get a convincing, conscious self-portrait of one of the most 
complex creative writers of our century. He wrote as he spoke, directly and 
without inhibitions, whether discussing poems or personalities. In one letter we 
read of a dying relative, “a cancered aunt on her insanitary farm. . . . Should 
I weep? Should I pity the old thing? For a moment I feel I should”. And then 
we find him racing through endless sheets of mingled criticism and self-confession 
in his remarkable correspondence with Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson: “I feel 
like a dead man exulting in the company of his beetles, incarnading the 
monstrous earth—words, words, words—-with the blood of the worms (yes, 
worms again, my dear) that he breaks—as a housemaid crushes a flea—between 
the tips of his nails.” He writes in a self-consuming fire of composition ; but the 
man’s genius is blindingly apparent throughout, and we are told that this present 
volume of more than 420 pages embraces approximately half of the letters that 
still remain to form a part of his ‘Collected Letters’. Then we shall see Dylan 
Thomas plain. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


AMAZON AND GNOME 


Mad With Much Heart: A Life of the Parents of Oscar Wilde. Eric Lambert. 
Muller, 30s. 


If heredity means anything Oscar Wilde’s fate was not only in his stars but in 
his parentage. We already know much about Sir William and Lady Wilde from 
Patrick Byrne’s The Wildes of Merrion Square, Dr. T. G. Wilson’s Victorian 
Doctor and Horace Wyndham’s Speranza. Eric Lambert, probing the family 
eccentricities in intimate detail, has no doubt that young Oscar’s upbringing 
helped to shape him for the tragic rôle he was destined to play. 

His father, undersized, repellent in looks and habit, sired illegitimate by-blows 
with women of the by-streets. His mother, “Speranza”, the revolutionary poet 
and prophetess of the Young Irelanders of the famined forties, thought more 
of her function as Dublin hostess than as mother and homekeeper. After her 
first-born, Willie, she wanted a girl, and up to the age of nine dressed Oscar as 
one. The boys appear to have been left to run Wilde in more than the name 
sense. 

Oscar could never have been insensitive to his father’s peccadilloes as well as 
to his celebrity as expert on eye and ear diseases, pioneer of medical statistics, 
successful author. Himself a doctor’s son, he took to medicine in the squalid 
days of body-snatchers and surgery without anaesthetics. He studied at Moor- 
fields and in Vienna, started an eye and ear clinic in a disused Dublin stable 
and ran it for nine years, treating poor sufferers for nominal payment or none. 

His fame spread, he became one of Dublin’s most eminent doctors. At 36 he 
married Jane Frances Elgee, an ardent young Wexford Juno ten years younger. 
She was tall, big-boned, broad-haunched, generously fleshed, with heroic features, 
dark fiery eyes, regal bearing. It was the union of “an Amazon and a gnome”. 

The amorous gnome met his nemesis in Mary Josephine Travers, Trinity 
College professor’s daughter, who came to him as patient, and emerged as 
mistress. After Lady Wilde had surprised the pair in her own bedroom she 
. decided that the affair had gone beyond even her tolerant limits and must stop. 

The storm broke at a Dublin lecture of Sir William’s at which Mary, now a 
woman scorned, hired boys to distribute scurrilous pamphlets about her seduc- 
tion. She plagued the Wildes with further scandal-sheets. Lady Wilde wrote to 
her father protesting against her offensive conduct “in the hope of extorting 
money”. Mary sued for £2,000 libel damages and was awarded a farthing. 
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It was a sensational case in which Mary alleged, not very convincingly, that 
she had been raped under chloroform. Sir William, deemed a coward for not 
going into the witness box, retired to his Connaught home alone to solace himself 
with drink and local archaeology and produce a scholarly book on Lough Corrib 
remains. Later he resumed his professional life in Dublin, a shadow of his former 
self, dirty, unkempt, grotesque, the butt of hooligans. The effect of this family 
scandal on the young, impressionable Oscar could have been critical. 

In the light of modern knowledge, Lambert ascribes Sir William’s abnormal 
sex life to “over-activity of the adrenal and pituitary glands”. He lets his 
imagination play luridly on the casual affairs, frankly relies on conjecture and 
probability where material is thin, but does present vividly a most unusual 
couple and their Dublin background of a century ago. Lambert died of a 
coronary attack after completing this volume, a Book Society alternative choice. 

TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Waffen SS (Cornell and Oxford 
University Presses. 52s.). Based on 
captured SS records this study by 
George H. Stein deals with the military 
branch of Himmler’s SS empire. From 
its beginnings within the National 
Socialist Party as Hitler’s Schutzstaffel 
(Protection Squad) the SS grew and 
diversified into the state security system 
of the Reich. A key element for the SS 
hierarchy was military strength which, 
as the Waffen SS, they succeeded in 
establishing against the opposition of 
the Army. This militarized and politi- 
cally reliable elite police force of Nation- 
al Socialism went to war ostensibly to 
maintain its prestige for its real role in 
the post-war Reich. This role faded as 
the expanded and diluted elite fought 
alongside the Army to defend the 
shrinking empire, and ended with an 
accusation of betrayal from the Berlin 
Bunker. 


Lake Country Portraits (The Harvill 
Press. 21s.). This is a delightful book by 
the Reverend H. A. L. Rice about 
the famous literary characters who 
made the English Lake District their 
home and others of purely local fame, 
during the last two centuries. The list 
includes Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, de Quincy, Harriet Martineau 
and Ruskin. In more recent years, there 


are Beatrix Potter and Sir Hugh Wal- 
pole. Of each there is a biographical 
sketch, which tends to stress the lake- 
land influence upon their work. His 
accounts of historic local celebrities 
such as “Wonderful Walker’, the 
Reverend Robert Walker, 1709-1802, 
are impregnated even more with the 
atmosphere of this- then remote, un- 
developed, simple wonderland of natural 
beauty. In his Preface, Mr. Roger 
Fulford refers to Mr. Rice’s “‘wonder- 
fully clear picture of the occupants of 
the Lake District in times gone by. His 
portraits set against the background of 
lakes and hills stand out from their 
surroundings with the force and com- 
panionship of a large conversation 
piece”. The volume is well illustrated 
and will appeal particularly to the 
lakeland resident and visitor. 


In A World I Never Made (Allen 
and Unwin. 40s.). In these “autobio- 
graphical reflections”, Baroness Bar- 
bara Wootten looks back over seventy 
years, full of distinction and public 
work in many fields. She has been a 
university don in economics and 
sociology, a JP for over forty years, a 
Governor of the BBC and member of 
numerous Royal Commissions and 
government committees, writer and 
broadcaster, all perhaps culminating in 
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her elevation in 1958 as one of the first 
women members of the House of 
Lords. Half the book is biographical 
and half consists of her commentary 
on “the various worlds in which I have 
moved”. Many of her opinions ex- 
pressed here have already been pub- 
lished. For example, her very pro- 
‘yocative approach to criminal respon- 
sibility, with emphasis on consequences 
rather than on intent, has been 
developed in ber Crime and the 
“ Criminal Law. As an ardent feminist, 
. she regards women as still second class 
‘citizens, though she admits no dis- 
tinctions in the House of Lords. For 
the daily press, she appears to have 
little use. The radio “news bulletins are 
quite enough to keep the public in- 
formed as to what has happened”. This 
volume shows her as a dedicated mili- 
tant public worker, who is dogmatic 
fin most things. She has few doubts. 
Even her declared agnosticism is akin 
to atheism. It is a vigorous and pro- 
voking book. 


The Two Pillars of Charing Cross 
(Cassell. 36s.). In this impressive 
volume, Mr. R. J. Minney has written 
the history of one of the great London 
teaching hospitals, the Charing Cross 
Hospital sited in the West End. It was 
founded there, in a private house, in 
1815 by a young medical student, 
Benjamin Golding. For forty-eight 
years, he guided and developed the 
hospital into a great institution. The 
second pillar is Lord Inman who has 
given immense service to the hospital 
since 1921, first as Secretary and Super- 
intendent and then as Chairman from 
1946-1966. He was so successful in 
expanding the work of the hospital 
and raising finance that when the 
National Health Service took over the 
hospital in 1946, it had an endowment 
fund of nearly half a million pounds. 
This book is, however, more than a 
mere domestic history; for as the 
author shows the history of Charing 
Cross Hospital mirrors in many 
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respects during the last 150 years the 
immense advances in medical science 
and practice and in hospital adminis- 
tration. The hospital is about to move 
to a new hospital centre in Fulham. 

Essentially, a regimental history is 
designed and written for those who in 
one way or another have been or are 
associated with the units forming that 
regiment but The History of the Duke 
of Cornwalls Light Infantry, 1939- 
1945 (The Regimental History Com- 
mittee, The Keep, The Barracks, Bod- 
min, Cornwall. 84s.) by Major E. G. 
Godfrey, M.C., in collaboration with 
Major-General R. F. K. Goldsmith, 
C.B., C.B.E., holds a wider interest 
since the several battalions forming 
this fine West Country regiment fought 
during the Second World War at 
different times in different theatres ; 
and thus the author has been able to 
tell something of the war during its 
course as an introduction to each 
episode related. The whole is well done 
and if at times when reading it one is 
apt to weep, the tears flow less from 
grief than from pride in the brave men 
that made the history that this book 
records. It is furnished with clear maps 
and has both chronological and alpha- 
betical indexes. 


The Fontana History of Europe 
(Collins). The first four volumes in the 
hardback Library Edition (30s. each) 
of this series have just been issued. 
They are well-known works: Dr. G.R. 
Elton’s Reformation Europe, 1517- 
1559, the late David Ogg’s Europe of 
the Ancien Regime, 1715-1783, Pro- 
fessor George Rudé’s Revolutionary 
Europe, 1783-1815 and Elizabeth. 
Wiskemann’s Europe of the Dictators, 
1919-1945. In this last volume, the 
author frankly makes “no claim to 
detachment” about her period but “I 
do not believe that to be involved with 
it obliges one to be inaccurate or dis- 
honest”. Each volume contains a valu- 
able bibliography. 





OUR MUZZLED WATCHDOGS 
by Robert Nicholl ‘ 


HE recent rumpus in the Labour party over the Prime Minister’s 
T “rocket” to his abstaining back-benchers in the Defence debate con-, 
tinues to leave a trail of sparks. On the same night that that occurred, 
the Leader of the House, Mr. Crossman, categorically refused to allow 
Labour hounds a free bark on what is clearly a non-party issue, decimal 


coinage, despite one of their number pointing out that legislation would be + 


enacted which could affect the nation for 1,000 years to come. AH that inside _ 
the kennels at Westminster; but only a few days earlier another dog, Pem-~ 
broke’s Welsh corgi, Mr. Donnelly, had been chastised by, appropriately, 
the Chief Whip for daring to snarl publicly about the MoH. Other examples 
abound. 

These items received their full measure of headtines in the Press, but the 
emphasis was more on the temerity of the rebels showing fight than on the 
serious situation we have reached in so-called democratic representation of 
the people. MPs’ leaders now appear to assume a right of unquestioned 
obedience on all vital issues. It is true the Conservatives, when in power, 
have had simtlar situations to deal with, although not to the degree reached 
‘by the present Government. For the extraordinary nature of this acceptance 
of such a state of affairs by the Labour party lies in the fact that the policies 
which won them election a year ago have been largely abandoned in favour 
of totally different objectives. In truth and in fact the rebels on those issues 
are the only honest men. 

This could only have come about for one reason: the rights of ordinary 
MPs have been eroded to such an extent that the Government can now hold 
them in total contempt. If that is how the leaders regard their followers, is 
it any wonder the general public’s esteem for their elected representatives 
has now reached an all-time low? 

The cynic might well ask whether any debate in the House is not now a 
purely academic exercise, for his member has steadily become more and 
more a puppet manipulated by his party caucus, especially in the case of the 
party in power. Legislation forced through is often that deemed desirable 
by a small influential group within the Government; senior though it may 
be, it is nevertheless a minority group. Day by day we see the powers of the 
majority of our elected representatives being further debased, as shown by 
the recent examples; they are being forced to conform to the crack of the 
party whip, or else... 

Reform of Parliamentary procedure has always been in the air, particu- 
larly with the arrival of new members after an election. But before we are 
entirely reduced to caucus rule, surely the imperative, the pre-eminent re- 
form required is to restore power to every individual MP? It can be done 
very simply. 
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Twenty years ago I wrote to A. P. Herbert, then a Universities’ MP, 
asking why it should not be a rule that Governments fell only on a direct 
and separate vote of censure. This would free all Members to vote as their 
election promises, their consciences and/or the MERITS of any special case 
dictated. That is, it would free them to do the duty for which they had been 
democratically elected—by their constituents, not by some inner circle of 
their own party. I still have Sir Alan’s postcard in which he replied: “... 
It’s an old idea of mine and I actually put it forward on Thursday in the 
House in the debate on University Representation. But I don’t bet on any- 
thing coming of it!” Twenty years ago! Before they are kneaded and 
moulded into the completely pliant figures now demanded by “‘the best club 
in the world” they’d better do something about it. 

If entitled to a free vote on all matters, the Member’s democratic rights 

‘would not only be restored and the electors’ votes thereby retain some 
meaning, we would also go a long way to reducing the spread of two other 
great evils. First, much unecessary legislation, which is rapidly smothering 
the initiative, efficiency and productivity of this land of ours under an ava- 
lanche of paperwork and regulations, would be stemmed. The prospect is 
otherwise frightening, for the day cannot be far distant when civil servants 
required to administer and enforce the regulations and laws outnumber the 
productive and servicing capacity of the nation. Could the ritual calls of the 
political muezzins from the minarets of Whitehall for more output from the 
faithful be more futile? 

Secondly, essential legislation which did get through would thereby stand 
a better chance of being more clearly thought out, defined and drafted, and 
not full of gross injustices and ludicrous anomalies as at present. Indeed, 
another evil might also be evaded: that of an inept, even dangerously inept 
party gaining power with a large majority. Under the present “procedures” 
the chance of removing it before it had brought the country to disaster 
would be remote. (And—can it be said?—the higher an MP’s pay the less 
likely is he to vote himself out of a job.) 

It might be argued that the “vote of censure” rule would not bring an 
inept government down because all party members would rally to it. The 
country could not of course be run if governments fell like ninepins, but 
there are counter-arguments. For one thing, there would, as indicated, be 
fess likelihood of disastrous legislation being enacted in the first place. For 
another, the electorate would soon see when those in the corridors of power 
were having the doors slammed in their faces and make forceful representa- 
tions to their members (a futile exercise at present). In ali conscience the 
latter would then be compelled to vote the government out. 

Unless we do restore individual power to our elected representatives, we 
might just as well do without them in the costly form in which they now 
exist. Instead, “cabinets” (cabals?) of opposing political flavour could put 
themselves up at general elections to be voted for en bloc. That would not 
only save time, breath and a great deal of money, it would also- be honest. 
We would then know that democracy, by our own choice and recognition, 
was no longer a practical proposition. 

If there were not an unfortunate connotation in the phrase, ought not the 
call to go out: “Unleash the hounds of war’? 
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THE GREEK POLITICAL CRISIS 
by Steven Panteli 


N the course of this article, I will deal first with the constitutional 

position existing in Greece, and second with the factors that led to the 

“dismissal” of Mr. George Papandreou and the consequent political 
instability ever since. 

Greece is a “Crowned Democracy” (Article 21) and it has a written 
Constitution, promulgated on Ist January, 1952. This is a revision of the 
1911 Constitution, which in turn was a revision of the Constitution 
enacted in 1864, shortly after the reigning dynasty was established. H.M. 
King Constantine of the Hellenes, (a great-grandson of King George I, who 
founded the reigning Royal family in 1863) succeeded to the throne on 6th 
March, 1964, on the death of his father King Paul. The main provisions of 
the Constitution (which consists of 114 articles) are those which relate to 
the form of Government and the prerogatives of Parliament and those which 
define the powers of the Crown. Very briefly, articles 21-28 prescribe that 
all powers derive from the nation; the legislative power is exercised by the 
King and the ‘“Vouli” (Chamber of 300 Deputies); and the right of pro- 
posing laws belongs to the Vouli and King, who exercise it through the 
Ministers appointed by him. (No act of the King is valid unless counter- 
signed by the Minister concerned.) Articles 29-44, on the other hand, define 
the authority of the Crown. The most important of the Royal Prerogatives 
are that the King is the Head of State, that he appoints and dismisses his 
Ministers, that he is Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, that he 
convokes Parliament in session, and that he has the right (under grave cir- 
cumstances) to dissolve Parliament, although he must simultaneously order 
the holding of general elections within 45 days and the convening of the 
new Parliament within three months from the date of dissolution of the 
Old Parliament. Two important provisions relevant for our discussion are 
Article 29 (“The Person of the King is inviolable and irresponsible; his 
Ministers are responsible”) and Article 31 (“The King appoints and dis- 
misses his Ministers”). As regards the latter, however, an established con- 
ventional practice (since 1875) thas meant that a Government rules only if 
possessing the confidence and support of Parliament. The King cannot 
appoint Ministers not sure of having that confidence; nor can he dismiss 
them unless they lose that vote of confidence.” The King consequently fulfils 
a triple function: He is the permanent symbol of the Nation both in the 
eyes of the Greek people and in those of other nations; he is the Guardian 
of the Constitution, or, in terms of Greek constitutional law, the “Regulator 
of the State”; and he co-operates in the exercise of the legislative, executive 
and judicial functions. 


1G. A. Vavaretou: The Constitution of Greece. 1961. Page 43. 
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What brought Greece into world prominence in 1965 was Mr. Papan- 
dreou’s resignation, or, as some people say, “his dismissal by the King”. It 
would be interesting to recollect that the Papandreou Government was 
sworn into office on 19th February, 1964, after a decisive victory at the polls. 
The strength of the political parties in that Parliament was approximately 
as follows: 


SEATS IN %, OF VOTES 
PARTY THE CHAMBER CAST 
Union of the Centre (E.K.) ... a ae 174 52.78 
*National Radical Union (E.R.E.) ... T 104 35.00 
United Democratic Left (E.D.A.) ... a 22 12.00 
Independents aie ast See st 0 0.22 
300 100 


*Including 7 or 8 Progressives. 


Of the results, C. M. Woodhouse says:' “It was the first time in many 
years in Greece (or indeed anywhere else in Europe outside Britain) that a 
single strong and coherent party had succeeded another such party in office 
by a decisive victory at the polls. Mr. Papandreou began his term of office 
with vigour, despite his 75 years”.? 

Under British conditions this would have meant a four year period of 
political normality. In Greece this was not to be. 

The crisis seems to have been precipitated in such a way that any theory 
put forward to explain it will be open to abuse and criticism. At the outset, 
it involved a serious disagreement between the 25 year old King and the 
77 year old Prime Minister, Mr. Papandreou, following allegations of left- 
wing penetration of the Greek Army by an organisation known as “‘Aspida” 
(The Shield) into which a judicial enquiry had been instituted. Michael 
Manning, The Sunday Times correspondent in Athens, writes: “It was this 
incursion of politics into the traditionally Conservative Army, far more 
than fears of Communist penetration, to which the army is still immune, 
that alarmed the King and his advisers and triggered off the present crisis”.3 

An analysis of the dispute shows that the Prime Minister in the first place, 
asked the Defence Minister, Mr. Petros Garoufalias, to resign. As he refused 
to resign when asked to do so, the Cabinet decided on 12th July to expel him 
from the Government, while on the following day the parliamentary group 
of the Centre Union (The Government party) decided to expel him from its 
ranks. Mr. Garoufalias ignored these developments, and said, in effect, that 
he continued to remain a member of the Government as ‘‘no one can expel 
me from the camp to which I have adhered because of my faith in demo- 
cratic ideals”. Moreover, on 14th July, he issued a long statement accusing 
Mr. Papandreou and the Government (of which, of course, he insisted on 
being an integral member) of attempting to gain political control over the 


2 A Short History of Greece. 1965. Page 182. 
3 The Sunday Times. 25 July, 1965. Page 2. 
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Army. Paradoxically enough, Mr. Garoufalias, in his statement, said that he 
had refused to resign because he felt that the Army should not be left in the 
hands of those who wished to turn it into an instrument of partisan interests. 

It appears, therefore, that the King was strongly opposed to any changes 
in the Army which he was led to believe might expose it to Communist 
penetration, whilst Mr. Papandreou looked as though he was under pressure 
from his own party to rid the Army of right-wing officers whose loyalty to 
his Administration was questionable. Thus, the refusal of the Defence 
Minister (who enjoyed the absolute trust and confidence of the King) to 
resign from the Cabinet was followed on 15th July by the “‘dismissai’’ of 
the Prime Minister by the King, who proceeded to ask Mr. Georgios Athan- 
asiades-Novas, the Speaker of Parliament, to form a new Government. Mr. 
Novas (a member of the Centre Union, like Mr. Papandreou) accepted the 
task and declared in a broadcast that the King had asked him to form a 
Government exclusively from the majority party (ie. the Centre Union) in 
order to restore normal political conditions. Mr. Papandreou, however, 
described the new Ministry as “ta Government of Puppets”, and called on 
the people to “rally for a massive peaceful manifestation”. He further 
asserted that “the Constitution had been violated, and that the people’s 
Government was forced to resign”. As a consequence, large-scale demon- 
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strations in favour of the outgoing Prime Minister occurred on 18th July in 
Herakleon (Crete) and on the following day in Athens, when nearly 200,000 
people turned out to cheer Mr. Papandreou, as he drove from his home out- 
side the city to the headquarters of the Centre Union party. More noteworthy 
perhaps was the fact that, on 21st July, the police used armoured cars, 
tear-gas, batons, and hoses to disperse approximately 30,000 demonstrators 
in Athens, demanding the return of Mr. Papandreou to power and calling 
for the dismissal of the Novas Ministry. Beginning as a student demonstra- 
tion outside the University of Athens, the outbreak led to violent clashes in 
which a 25 year old student (Sotiris Petroulas) was killed and many civilians 
and police wounded. Among the slogans of the masses were: “‘Plebiscite’’, 
“Papandreou”, “Out with the King”, “Soldiers join the people”, and “Free 
Elections”. 

The Observer reported: “Mr. Papandreou’s supporters—with eager Com- 
munist backing—have sought to spread the view that their leader was forced 
out of power as a result of a crude clash between a reactionary Palace clique 
and the democratic will of the people. This is at best a half-truth. Mr. Pap- 
andreou’s resignation and his replacement by Mr. Novas were not moves 
designed by the King alone. He was, in effect, acting on behalf of the strong 
dissident elements in Mr. Papandreou’s own Centre Union Party who had 
become increasingly disillusioned by his leadership”.+ 

Meanwhile the Novas Administration was completed between 15th July 
amd 20th July. On 16th July, the texts of three letters were released. These 
were addressed by the King to Mr. Papandreou, during the week, in which 
the King accused the Prime Minister of keeping him uninformed about 
serious events in the Army and of attempting to assume the Ministry of 
Defence in order to suppress the “Aspida” affair. In effect, what the King 
was saying to Papandreou was that “since your son is under suspicion, it 
would not be morally right for you to have the Defence Ministry”. Needless 
to say, Mr. Papandreou in his replies denied these accusations in their 
entirety. 

However, the Novas Government resigned on 5th August, after only three 
weeks in office, when it failed to obtain a vote of confidence from Parlia- 
ment. He resigned after a three-day debate marked by uproar in the Chamber 
and large-scale demonstrations outside Parliament in support of Mr. Papan- 
dreou. “The Greeks like their politics to be strong, personal, and peppery,” 
reported The Times in mid-July. How true! 

The situation was now becoming critical. Hence, King Constantine on 
Sth and 6th August, held consultations with the four party leaders—Mr. 
Papandreou, Mr. Kanellopoulos (representing E.R.E.), Mr. Passaiides (the 
first left-wing leader to visit the palace for many years), the leader of E.D.A., 
and Mr. Spyros Markezinis, leader of the Progressives. At their audiences 
with the King, Mr. Papandreou (who was assured of the support of 146 
Centre Union Deputies) advised either his own reinstatement as Prime 
Minister, or immediate general elections, while Mr. Passalides advised the 





4 The Observer, 25 July, 1965. Page 1. 
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King to call upon Mr. Papandreou to form a Government; after all, only he 
could secure a vote of confidence from the Chamber. (Both these recom- 
mendations seem just, fair and legitimate.) Mr. Markezinis, on the other 
hand, advised the formation of a coalition on as broad a basis as possible. 
(However, since parties are so delicately balanced, this eer at 
Jeast at that moment, was not at all viable.) 


A further meeting between Mr. Papandreou and the King on 8th Aia ` 


failed to produce any positive results. However, later on in the evening, Mr. 
Stephanos Stephanopoulos (a former Deputy P.M. under Mr. Papandreou 
and one of the eight founder-members of the Centre Union) consulted with 
the King, and accepted an “exploratory” mission on the possibility of form- 
ing a Government. He relinquished this task on the following day, after a 
party. caucus of Centre Union deputies had decided by 116 votes to 26 that 
“he should not accept the King’s mandate to form a Government”. 
Continuous moves behind the scenes resulted in two of Mr. Papandreou’s 
leading supporters—Mr. Stephanopoulos and Mr. Elias Tsirimokos—seced- 
ing from the Centre Union and announcing that they would sit as inde- 
pendents. They declared, moreover, that they bad sufficient support to form 


a Government. As a result, on the 17th August—four days later—Mr. . 


Papandreou, in a statement, described both as “traitors” and accused the 
King of “behaving like Circe, by using the lure of power to debase human 
beings”. On the same day, a crowd of 30,000 demonstrated in Athens ‘for 
the protection of Democracy”, chanting anti-royalist slogans and demanding 
Mr. Papandreou’s return to power. However, it was not Mr. Papandreou 
who was to become the next Prime Minister, but Mr. E. Tsirimokos (a well- 
known lawyer, a Socialist, and leader of the left-wing of the Centre Union), 
whose Government, drawn entirely from ‘“‘dissident” members of the Centre 
Union was announced on 20th August. (It is striking that in the previous 
year both the Royal Family and E.R.E. sternly opposed his appointment as 
Home Secretary.) Needless to say, the crowd once more rose in favour of 
Mr. Papandreou, shouting slogans against the Royal Family and Mr. Tsiri- 
mokos, and for Mr. Papandreou’s return to power. 

As expected, after only ten days in office, Mr. Tsirimokos resigned on 
29th August, after his Government had failed by 159 votes to 135, to obtain 
a vote of confidence. The parliamentary debate, spread over a few days, was 
marked (once more) by violent scenes during which Deputies on a few 
occasions came to blows. An article in The Times is here worth quoting: 
“The Greek constitutional crisis has now reached a point where democracy 
is threatened. No longer can it be regarded mainly as a personal conflict 
between the King and his former Prime Minister, Mr. Papandreou. No 
longer is the organization of the army the major issue. With the failure of 
Mr. Tsirimokos’s Government to win a vote of confidence in the National 
Assembly, a more disturbing question arises: Can Parliamentary approval 
be won by any government that does not lead the way to a Popular front? 

. What makes the crisis all the more difficult is that the obvious remedy 


is is unacceptable to many besides the King. . . . There remains the possibility , 


of a Crown Council, where the King would confer with the political leaders, 
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or some other expedient designed to bring about a broadly based coalition 
government. Such an administration would presumably rule for only a short 
while, but it could serve a very useful purpose in restoring political activity 
to normai.’’s 

The Sunday Times correspondent adds: “The King opposes elections 
while the present explosive anti-Royalist mood is worked up in the country 
by Mr. Papandreou and the Communists. Mr. Papandreou has offered a 
compromise: instead of elections within the constitutional delay of 45 days, 
he would be willing to have this delay extended for another month, until 
15th November. But the King believes that this would simply prolong the 
electoral campaign and add more passions and violence to a political test 
which might turn into a plebiscite on the monarchy. Yet, if Mr. Papandreou 
maintains the loyalty of his 134 Deputies, he can always, with the help of 
the 22 Communist members, thwart any parliamentary solution he does 
not favour’’.6 

Following the resignation of Mr. Tsirimokos, the King (as The Times 
predicted) decided on 30th August to summon a Crown Council to advise 
him on a solution of the protracted political crisis. (The Crown Council—a 
body not provided for in the Constitution—can be convened to advise the 
Monarch in times of foreign or domestic difficulty.) King Constantine, acting 
on a suggestion by Mr. Tsirimokos, invited not only former Prime Ministers, 
but also leaders of the political parties—excluding, however, Mr. Passalides 
of E.D.A.—to serve on the Crown Council. Yet the estranged Mr. C. Kara- 
manlis, (former leader of E.R.E. and P.M. for almost eight years between 
1955 and 1963) now “‘politically convalescing” in Paris was invited to attend 
but refused. However, three days later, the Crown Council broke up without 
having established any common ground for a solution. 

After the passing of approximately two weeks, the first step towards a 
solution of the nine-week crisis was made by the National Radical Union 
(E.R.E.) and the Progressive Party, who on 15th September, announced 
their willingness to help out by participating in a Coalition Government 
headed by Mr. Stephanopoulos. Accordingly, Mr. Stephanopoulos formed 
a Cabinet on 17th September and with 45 defectors from the Centre Union, 
99 National Radicals, and 8 Progressives supporting him, he was, it seemed, 
assured of 152 votes out of 300 when he made his statement in the Chamber 
of Deputies on 22nd September. By a majority of four votes the Chamber 
gave him a vote of confidence. 

At last, since the Papandreou fiasco, we had a Government (even though 
it was a Minority one) commanding a majority—however small—in Parlia- 
ment. But, after many internal squabbles, defections, and influxes, Mr. 
Stephanopoulos and the newly emergent party (formed on 8th December, 
1965) the Liberal Democratic Centre, managed to remain in power for over 
a year. He resigned on 21st December, when the King instituted an interim 
Government until elections could be held “late in May, 1967”. The Times 





5 The Times. 30 August, 1965. Page 9. 
6 The Sunday Times. 29 Angust, 1965. Page 1. 
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records: “King Constantine accepted today the resignation of the minority 
Government of Mr. Stephanopoulos, and, after consultations with party 
leaders, asked Professor Joannis Paraskevopoulos, Governor of the National 
Bank of Greece, to form a non-political Cabinet. The sudden crisis foHowed 
a declaration by the conservative National Radical Union, the principal - 
parliamentary ally of the Stephanopoulos Cabinet, that it had withdrawn 
its confidence from the 15-month-old Government’’.’ 

Coming back to 15th July, when Mr. Papandreou tendered his resignation, 
we may ask why such a situation arose. The King, perhaps, by not accepting 
Mr. Papandreou’s wish to take over the Ministry of Defence, meant that he 
did not approve of the Government’s programme. Supporters of the King 
point out that the Papandreou Administration made countless and costly 
mistakes which were beyond “cure”. Furthermore, they equated the Govern-' 
ment with the “‘Aspida” affair, and they stress that constant interference by 
his son (Andreas, an ex-professor of Economics in the United States) dented 
Mr. Papandreou’s career and endangered the Government. 

Supporters of Mr. Papandreou, however, argue that this was a deliberate 
plot, which was brewing for weeks to oust him and institute a right-wing 
coalition—a Royalist one. It was a plot, they repeat, because his policies 
were becoming more Liberal all the time (for example, he proposed visiting 
Moscow), and this the Royalists did not like. Furthermore, they say that he 
was “sacked” because he wanted to get rid of some Royalists from key 
governmental positions and replace them by more moderate individuals. In 
effect, they maintain that Mr. Papandreou was a victim of his democratic 
policies. 

Consequently, three general observations emerge: Firstly, the continuing 
instability of governments has meant that Greece, in the eyes of the world, 
has proved to be a politically underdeveloped/immature state. It was re- 
marked that “‘parliamentary democracy does not seem to be the most flour- 
ishing of plants in Greece”, and if events in Greece since July 1965 are 
anything to go by, this is not very far from the truth, Secondly, the Monarchy 
intervenes in the political affairs of the country very often—it intervenes not 
only constitutionally but often it is involved in disputes behind the scenes. 
In Britain, the Queen as a Constitutional Monarch reigns, but not rules, by 
accepting the advice of her Ministers. In Greece this is not always the case. 
(Another example is the resignation of Mr. Karamanlis on 11th June, 1963, 
after King Paul declined his advice not to proceed with the Royal Visit to 
London.) A comment from a world-renowned journal is here relevant: 
“The consequences of a monarchy not keeping clear of politics have been 
shown all too clearly by recent events in Greece. Mr. Papandreou had won 
a clear majority at the elections last year; but on 15 July, after disagreeing 
on the need of a thorough purge of the army, the King dismissed the Prime 
Minister. “This decision,’ said The Guardian, ‘was an act of political folly 
from which the Greek Monarchy may find it hard to recover. It was such a 
foolhardy step that . . . it seemed almost inconceivable that the young King 





7 The Times. 22 December, 1966. Page 8. 
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could consider taking it, for Greek parties are balanced so delicately that a 
drastic upset of this kind is bound to have the most disruptive effect on the 
country’. But the outcome of the quarrel between the King and the Prime 
Minister has been to put before the Greeks, not just a clash of personalities 
but also the pure constitutional alternatives: should the King reign, or 
should he rule?” 

And, thirdly, Mr. Papandreou, in stating (on various occasions) the 
reasons for his resignation, repeatedly asserted that he “was forced to re- 
sign”. At a press conference on 23 July, 1965, he said: ‘““There is no 
unbridgeable personal feud between the King and myself. Our difference 
lies in the proper functioning of our constitutional regime. The King refused 
to let me take over the Defence Ministry. He had the right to advise but not 
to decide. In so doing he compelled me to resign. What would happen in 
Britain if the Queen disagreed with Mr. Wilson and asked another member 
of the Labour Party to split the party and form a new government?’” He 
went on to say that, “in a Crowned Democracy the King reigns and the 
people govern through the Government. In this case the King insisted on 
making the decisions. Because I did not like to be Prime Minister under 
interdiction, I was forced to resign. .. . We continue to believe that the law- 
ful regime in this country is crowned democracy. We are not asking for a 
change. What we are questioning is the democratic functioning of the 
regime.” 

Yet, Mr. Papandreou has failed to answer a question that is in essence 
the crux of the dispute: Why was he insistent in getting the Ministry of 
Defence at that particular time? 

However, the exact and precise facts behind these events are not yet with 
us—and perhaps never will be! We can, therefore, only surmise from what 
has been said and reported. Needless to say, no concrete conclusions can 
be put forward,—but after aH, that’s politics! 


8 Parliamentary Affairs. Autumn 1965. Volume XVII. Page 357. 
° The Times. 24 July, 1965. Page 5. 
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CYPRUS: WHAT NOW? 
by Thomas Anthem 


UT for the series of international crises, primarily the war in Vietnam, 

Rhodesia, and lastly, but not Jeast, the Sino-Russian idealogical 

cleavage, the thorny Cyprus problem, which has been a focal point 
of world attention and concern for the best part of a decade, might well 
have erupted into a dangerous verbal conflict containing the serious risk 
of war. 

The Cyprus question, inevitably, but regrettably, remains bogged down, 
the victim of other international disputes, with practically no hope of that 
unrealistic and mythical solution which would be “agreeable to all sides”. 
For it is obvious that Enosis (union with Greece), which both the United 
States and Great Britain now realise to be the only practical solution, and 
the only one likely to endure the stresses of time, could never be acceptable 
to Turkey, whose compatriots in Cyprus number only 18 per cent of the 
population. An entirely independent Cyprus—the Russians preference, for 
obvious reasons—could hardly become completely viable and could never 
really feel secure from predatory and ambitious Powers. ‘As part of the 
Greek State, however, it would come within the defensive arrangements of 
NATO, and could never be “a potential menace to Turkey”, a notion 
which exists only within the propoganda concepts of the Ankara Govern- 
ment. Rhodes, the chief island of the Dodecanese, is much closer to the 
Turkish coast than in Cyprus, but the Turks are careful to omit this fact 
in their geographical calculations. 

If the United Nations has, perforce, been obliged temporarily to shelve 
the Cyprus issue, and while an international force keeps the peace on the 
island since the rebellion of the Turkish Cypriots in December 1963, a so- 
called “‘Greco-Turkish dialogue” has been going on intermittently since 
June last year, aimed at settling the problem amicably. There have been 
occasional top-level discussions between Foreign Ministers and ambassadors 
in Athens, Ankara, Geneva, Paris and Washington, with British, Soviet, 
and American envoys visiting Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, as part of the 
diplomatic activity. A very active traveller during this time has been 
Archbishop Makarios, the President of the Cyprus Republic, who has 
kept in close touch with President Nasser and the Arab countries, and has 
thought it worth while to include in his itinerary half-a-dozen Latin- 
American nations. Though neither the Greeks nor the Turks expect any- 
thing concrete to emerge from the “dialogue”, at least it may be said 
that this exercise has served to reduce strife in the troubled isle itself to 
a minimum, despite the persistent provocations, threats of invasion, and 
continued maltreatment of the Greek nationals of Istanbul (Constantinople), 
and also of Tenedos and Imbros, former Greek islands now under the 
Turks. Greek merchant ships carrying food and supplies to Rhodes have 
been seized on the high seas and their cargoes confiscated. In the case of 
the Evangelismos, the vessel was held for 20 days before being released, 
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a Turkish court at Marmari having officially confirmed this act of inter- 
national piracy. In the face of this extreme provocation, it may well be 
asked how the “‘dialogue’’ could succeed. 

Needless to say, the Turkish Press is in no way discouraged in its 
pastime of haranguing the Greeks, and one Istanbul newspaper responded 
to the popular antipathy by going so far as to boast, “Turkey has two 
million bayonets to prevent union (Enosis), and to bring about de facto 
situations in Cyprus”. The Ankara Government, it should be added, before 
the “dialogue” started, warned Greece that Turkey would resist by force 
any unilateral declaration of Enosis. Thus, it seems, in this advanced day 
and age, force is still regarded as a short way of settling disputes, and it 
is to be feared that the eternally warlike Turks are not likely to be 
convinced of the virtue of peaceful methods by the American onslaught 
. in Vietnam. Already, in Cyprus, the world has had an example of what 
the turks can do when they throw off the restraints imposed on them by 
western civilisation. In August 1964, Turkish planes bombed peaceful 
Cypriot villages, using napalm bombs. Hospitals were hit, and scores of 
women and children, as well as doctors and nurses, were killed and 
wounded. The irony of this ghastly episode is that the planes and the 
napalm bombs were supplied by the Americans for NATO defensive 
purposes. It is just one of the many strange features of the tangled Cyprus 
problem that the U.S. Sixth Fleet, which has been in Eastern Mediterranean 
waters for a long time, did nothing to prevent the bombing outrage. Indeed, 
there is a strange sidelight on the Sixth Fleet and the Cyprus issue in a 
speech attributed to Mr. Dean Acheson, former U.S. Secretary of State, 
when addressing a seminar at Salem College, North Carolina, on October 
27 last year. 

After stating that he believed partition was “the best solution” for 
Cyprus—a solution ruled out absolutely by all Greeks and by the Greek 
Cypriots—but that to achieve this someone would have to “‘coerce’’ 
Makarios, he is reported to have said: “If they gave me the Sixth Fleet, 
I would settle this thing tomorrow.” The Greek Press treated Acheson’s 
views with derision, and one leading Conservative newspaper wanted to 
know if he had taken leave of his senses. The older generation of Greeks 
can remember the French Admiral who, when Greece was divided into 
two—Veniselists and pro-Constantine—in the first world war, threatened to 
blow Athens sky-high if those supporting the great Liberal statesman 
Veniselos did not agree to come into the war on the side of the Allies. 

A satisfactory solution in Cyprus, vital to peace generally in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Middle East, has been bedevilled mainly by the Great 
Powers themselves. Chief blame, of course, must rest on the shoulders of 
the Conservative governments, first of Eden and then MacMillan, which, 
to further Britain’s imagined political and strategical purposes, applied the 
“divide and rule” ruse to split the harmony which had existed between the 
Greek and Turkish communities since the peace that came after the Turkish 
invasion of 1571. America, holding Formosa at the very side of China, 
and against the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the Chinese nation, 
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connived at the excesses of Governor Harding in his efforts to subjugate 
EOKA with 40,000 troops. 


When the Emergency was ended in Cyprus, it must have eee obvious 
to the State Department in Washington that the Zurich and London 
Agreements, which Makarios was forced to accept, and which gave the 
Turks a share in the government of the island out of all proportion to 
their numbers and their contribution to the economy, could not hope to 
stand. In the event, the treaties proved unworkable, as the majority of 
states represented at the United Nations have come to recognise. The 
blunder which Britain committed in not granting the half-miHion Cypriot 
Greeks (Turkish community, 80,000) their desire for full political 
independence, or Enosis, at the psychological hour—that is, when the 
British Government had finally decided to relinquish sovereignty—not only 
embittered them, but further alienated the population of Greece itself. 
The root cause of the present stagnation is the rather magnified view which 
both the Americans and British Tories have taken of Turkey as a “‘bastion”’ 
on the south-eastern flank of NATO. The Soviet Union, whose set purpose 
is to weaken NATO, wants an independent Cyprus, and therefore opposes 
Enosis. Prime Minister Kosygin has visited Ankara, but apparently the 
Turks are unable to gain any support from the Russians beyond a promise 
of a satisfactory deal for “the two communities’. The trade union move- 
ment in Cyprus has a large non-Communist following that professes 
nominal allegiance to AKEL, the Communist Party, but who nevertheless 
would be happy to see their island home united with Mother Greece. 
Moscow, therefore, has to play a subtle hand. Whilst I agree with Mr. 
Spyros Markezinis (Leader of the Greek Progressive Party, who had an 
article in The Times on June 2, 1966), that the mission of the Cypriot 
Foreign Minister to Russia was “naive”, I do mot think that it led to a 
Soviet-Turkish rapprochement, with fresh complications. The Russian 
wooing of Turkey had been going on for a long time before that. 
Nor is Moscow so easily led by the nose, and, politically, the Turks are 
unpredictable. When Kosygin visited Ankara, there were no Soviet flags 
flying. Yet the Russians are aiding the Turks in their industrial develop- 
ment. And although the Americans have poured countless dollars into 
Turkey, apart from massive military equipment, there have been anti- 
American demonstrations in Ankara and Adana against “American 
imperialism”. Uncertain of the American and British attitude in regard 
to Turkish aspirations in Cyprus, Ankara turns this way and that, to 
Iran, Pakistan, Bulgaria, Abyssinia, and even Western Germany, for 
support in her policies. In July last year Dr. Schroder, the West German 
Foreign Minister, went to Ankara, but though the German Press hailed 
“the revival of the historic German-Turkish friendship”, especially as 
General Tural, the Turkish Chief of Staff, was visiting Bonn at the same 
time, there was no official German statement that Cyprus had even been 
discussed. As regards the attitude of the British Socialist Government, 
Mr. Harold Wilson, the Prime Minister, informed me personaily, in reply 
to questions I put to him in a letter, that “Our position is that we remain 
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prepared to promote a settlement accepable ta all the parties concerned”. 
The import of this is that the policy of the Labour Government in power 
differs hardly at all from that of the Tory Government which was displaced. 
“The whole complex of Treaties which established the Republic of 
Cyprus”, Mr. Wilson wrote, “was freely negotiated and agreed between 
all the parties concerned; that is, ourselves, the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots, and the Greek and Turkish Governments .. . our position is, 
and this bas been made plain both in Parliament and the United Nations, 
that these treaties, freely negotiated and agreed, must remain valid until 
changed by mutual agreement between all the parties concerned.” 
It has been a constant contention of President Makarios that the Zurich 
and London Agreements were not “freely negotiated”, but were signed 
under duress, as he feared a fait accompli by the Tories. It is odd to 
have Mr. Wilson associate himself with the Conservatives who inspired 
the abortive treaties by the use of the word “ourselves”. Or is British 
Socialist caution over Cyprus due to a desire to please the Americans, still 
leaning heavily towards the Turks, as in the case of Vietnam? The 
British Premier must surely realise that “mutual agreement” on the part 
of the Turks is in the nature of the Greek Kalends. When Mr. Bottomley, 
the Minister for Commonwealth Affairs, visited Cyprus at the start of the 
Greco-Turk dialogue, he emphasised that Britain did not intend to take 
any initiative on the Cyprus question, beyond the stipulations of the 
Security Council resolution of March 4, 1964. That resolution simply 
reaffirmed a previous resolution, calling upon all member States to refrain 
from any action likely to worsen the situation in the island. 


The existing situation in Cyprus was truly described by Congressmen 
Edward J. Derwinski, a member of the U.S. Foreign Affairs Committee, 
touring the Near East with a group of his colleagues, as “a Gordian 
knot”, Someone would have to cut it, and he thought that Enosis, with 
adequate guarantees for the Turkish minority, would be the only long- 
term solution. But who is to cut the Gordian knot? Britain and America 
are hesitant for the same reason; the Turks are stubbornly resistant, 
encouraged by the Jack of a bold initiative by one or other of the two 
major democracies. Whenever the issue has come before the United 
Nations, the European countries represented there have been curiously at 
“sixes and sevens” on a matter which the Greek Cypriot majority rightly 
claim not only to be one of urgency, but one of “elementary justice”. 


Their argument is persuasive: complete independence has been given 
by Britain to a soore of African states, whilst a purely Hellenic isle, 
founded by Arcadians in 1,400 B.C. and with an overwhelming Greek 
population, is still virtually begging to be captain of its own destiny. But 
the realities of the present impasse are far from being just like that. In 
fact, the situation has never been more favourable to the Greek Cypriots, 
if it be allowed that Turkey would not carry out her rash threat to go to 
war, which would be destructive of her own national interests. There is 
now a de facto government in control of the island, with a 25,000 Greek 
Cypriot militia ready to resist invasion, plus a force of Greek troops, 
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estimated to number 10,000, under General Grivas. Russia, Egypt, and 
Czechoslovakia have all supplied arms to the island, and the Turks 
intervened to stop further shipments from the last named country. It is 
stated that sections of the local forces are being trained in an unnamed 
foreign country, and a secret debate of the Cyprus Chamber was convened 
to debate this move. A Crown Council has been held in Athens, attended 
by President Makarios and all the political leaders, in order to formulate 
a common policy for achieving the desired national aim in the shortest 
possible time. The military aspects of the situation were discussed. 
Previous to this important meeting, the Archbishop declared that he was 
fully in agreement with the Greek Government. On arriving in Crete to 
take part in the celebrations marking the hundredth anniversary of the 
burning of the Arkadi Monastery—the defenders perished in the blaze 
in order to prevent it falling into the hands of the Turks—he denied all 
rumours that the Greek Cypriots were indifferent about Enosis. ‘The 
whole of the Greek Cypriot people back union”, he said. ‘““There is not 
even one who doesn’t. No force on earth can stop the Cypriot people from 
fulfilling this age-old national aspiration—neither threats, aggression, or 
invasion. Cyprus would rather become a new 'Arcadi than accept 
partition”. U Thant’s idea of putting the dispute “on ice” for three to 
five years has met with little support from the mass of the Greek people. 
They feel that there has been too great a delay already in settling what 
is, in its essence, a simple problem. 

The Turks are not gifted, as a nation, with political perspicacity, as 
distinct from political cunning. A major consideration for the Government 
of Ankara is that, in the Eastern Mediterranean basin, in which Russian 
warships are now moving freely after centuries, there cowd never be any 
security for Turkey without the goodwill and co-operation of Greece. 
Kemal Ataturk, the founder of Modern Turkey, realised this; hence the 
historic accord into which he entered with the great Greek statesman, 
Eleutherios Venizelos, the creator of Modern Greece, between the two 
world wars. The more enlightened Turkish leaders today are conscious 
of the paramount need for friendship and co-operation between the two 
countries, especially as the Turks have never ceased to fear Soviet designs. 
Russia still thinks of the provinces of Kars and Ardahan, which were 
taken from her after the first world war. The possession of even a portion 
of Cyprus is of little or no importance to Turkey, even if any partition 
could be justified by the size of her minority, which is not the case. But 
adequate quarantees are reasonable, and would be met. Turkey is about 
three times the size of Greece, and she has a population of 30,000,000, 
compared with 10,000,000 in Greece. In the Greco-Turkish War which 
followed the first world war, Turkey acquired considerable Greek territory 
along the Asia Minor littoral, the home of the ‘llustrious Ionian school 
of philosophers. She still retains Constantinople, ancient Byzantium, the 
centre of the second Greek civilisation. 


The Turks, like the Greeks, are anxious to build up their economy, 
especially their tourism, and be competitive in a highly competitive world. 
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Here is the road along which their legitimate ambitions lie, and it is 
interesting to note that the U.S. Senator, Jacob K. Javits, after a recent 
visit to Ankara, was able to tell newsmen that he found the Turkish Prime 
Minister, Demirel, and his Minister of Finance, enthusiastic about the plan 
drawn up by a special committee under his chairmanship for an Eastern 
Mediterranean Development Institute. The institute, which is likely to be 
based in Rome, would have as a primary aim the speeding up of Greek 
and Turkish economic development, and would co-ordinate tourist projects. 

I have used the term de facto with regard to the kind of administration 
which now obtains in Cyprus, and which is unlikely to be changed by any 
action short of war. On this point, however, the view of Mr. Croton G. 
Tornaritis, the Attorney-General of the Republic, is worth quoting. He 
says: “It appears that among certain circles the wrong impression prevails 
that the present Government is a de facto government and not a de jure 
one. But that Government was established under the law then in force, 
and with the then constitutional procedures. It has effective control of 
almost the totality of the territory of the Republic, and enjoys the obedience 
of the bulk of the population, to the exclusion of any other Government”. 
Mr. Tornaritis quotes various international authorities in support of his 
contention, including Lord Atkin. De facto or de jure, the stern fact for 
the Cypriot people themselves, Greek majority and Turkish minority alike, 
is that the island’s economic future is being jeopardised by the prolonged 
delay in reaching a settlement. Britain is committed to running down her 
bases, which have been providing an income of nearly £18 million a 
year, and work will have to be found for the 7,000 Cypriots who will be 
displaced by their closure. The bases have made a big contribution in the 
effort to diminish the trade gap of £25 million. That is why Makarios 
pleads that Britain should take a more concrete position in striving for a 
settlement of the dispute. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


GOING—-GOING—GONE 
by David Pockley 


E Australians probably do less to preserve our unique fauna than 

any other civilised people. Professor Marshall in his book “The 

Great Extermination” gives spinechilling lists of animals and birds 
that have become extinct or are in imminent danger of becoming extinct. 
Virginia Kraft, a staff writer for the Time/Life chain came out here and 
wrote a blistering article about our refusal to do anything about the care- 
free slaughter of our animals. She wrote—in an article well sprinkled with 
such words and phrases as “shameful, shocking, mass-murder, crime 
against wild-life and continuing carnage”’—that “in the two hundred years 
of our occupancy, more than thirty species of birds and animals, some of 
the oldest and most interesting in the world, have either been annihilated 
or so nearly eliminated that they have rarely been seen on the continent 
for a decade”. 

Hardly a day goes by without an impassioned appeal in the press by 
some wilderness-crying lone voice urging the Government to stop the 
slaughter, to DO something, and yet we go merrily on our way wiping! 
out, in a blaze of world-wide publicity, our unique and relatively harm- 
less wild creatures. 

Each year we export to Japan, Britain, West Germany and Hong Kong 
eleven million doHars worth of meat and hides from two million kangaroos. 
Outside the few fauna reserves and f we keep our hands off the few 
totally protected creatures, anyone can shoot anything all year long and 
the sanctuaries are such in name only, since there is no such thing—in 
this state of Queensland anyway—as a salaried conservation officer or 
game warden. New Austratians, and especially Italians, shoot and eat any- 
thing that moves and around the sugar towns of North Queensland— 
strongholds of the “Ities’—not even a dickey bird has survived the 
slaughter; even the fat and friendly kookaburra, the laughing jackass, has 
appeared on menus as “Ha-Ha Pigeon”. 

Fighting a losing battle with those aids to “closer settlement” the axe, 
the chainsaw and the bulldozer; against hormone and insect sprays; 
against the loss of their food supply to cattle, sheep and the introduced 
rabbit; against shooters with their four-wheel-drive vehicles, their hi- 
power rifles, their ’scope sights and their spot lights, our unfortunate 
animals and birds are withdrawing farther and farther into the fast 
diminishing bush and pretty soon, unless something is done and done on 
a National level, there will be no place left for them to go. 

The two million acre Wallum, that strip of country lying between the 
Pacific Ocean and the low Coast Range (called by courtesy “mountains”) 
and stretching from the New South Wales border up into the Tropic of 
Capricorn, is still thickly populated with wildlife and about the only 
sanctuary of any size left in the country. Deficient as it is in nearly all 
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minerals and trace elements, it was never taken up by farmers and graziers, 
but now even the Wallum is shrinking: Each year, great thousand-acre 
blocks are dozed off and planted with softwoods, a future source of pulp 
and paper, and when the planting is done the country surrounding the 
plantations is kept burned off for safety’s sake, so that for each thousand 
acres planted, an estimated additional five thousand acres is rendered unfit 
for wildlife. 


Birds and animals once common in the Wallum are gone for ever. The 
whole coastal strip was once the haunt of the Koala—the friendly and 
harmless Native Bear. In August 1927 the Queensland State Government, 
in spite of a storm of protests, declared an open season on Native Bears 
and Possums. In that one month 1,014,632 possums and 584,738 bears 
were killed. The possums have made a comeback but the bears have gone 
for good. ` 


In 1962 I found a smali colony of bears living in a grove of gums, com- 
pletely surrounded by swamp and about ten miles from the nearest road. 
Since they were the only wild bears I had seen for years and as far as I 
knew, were the only free bears on the whole coast I took a proprietary 
interest in them and visited them whenever I was in the neighbourhood. 
A couple of months ago I decided to call and pay my respects. I found 
tyre tracks and I found cartridge cases, but I found no bears. 


Incidentally, on that same day I came on two black swans, shot and 
floating belly up in the swamp. 

Of course some birds and animals have adapted themselves and learned 
to live with people. Sharp Nosed Bandicoots and Ringtailed Possums are 
nuisances in surburban gardens; Topknot Pigeons, quail, Peaceful and 
Turtle doves and Double Bars (Banded finches) compete with the fowls 
in surburban chook runs; Black duck, Maned geese, rails, coots and 
water hens are common on dams and swamps and every country school 
has its resident magpies, butcher birds and kookaburras living well and 
with a minimum of effort on sandwich crusts. But the more timid crea- 
tures who have always retreated before the march of civilization—the 
pouched mice, the kangaroo rats, the flying squirrels, the bell birds, the 
coachwhip birds, the lyre birds, the warblers and wrens—these have 
retreated until their backs are to the wall; there is now no place left for 
tbem to retreat to. 


The early settlers, our fathers and grandfathers, lived off the country. 
We read of feasts of possum stew, roast duck, turkey and bustard, kanga- 
roo tail soup, pigeon and parrot pie. Through necessity they shot anything 
that would fit into a frying pan and that was fair enough. The country 
was uncleared and unstocked and the fox, rabbit and cat had not been 
introduced—or at any rate had not reached plague proportions—so that 
at the worst the game became shot-out and scarce in the vicinity of the 
townships. Unfortunately, we still seem to have the same point of view 
as our fathers had; looking on anything alive as a “scalp”, a meal-on-the- 
hoof, or an embryo fur coat. Here we have modified the old army saying 
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—“if it moves salute it; if it stands still whitewash it” to “if it moves 
shoot it; if it stands still ring-bark it”. 

There is no Federal conservation policy, each state makes its own 
laws and enforces them or not as it sees fit. Some made or are making 
an intelligent approach to the problem. Victoria is making a real, if 
belated effort to save the remnants of its wildlife. Tasmania, the island 
state has a terrible reputation among conservationists. They don’t fool 
around in Tasmania, they quite simply go ahead and wipe out anything 
that competes with what has been called “Australia’s sacred cow, the 
sheep”. They systematically exterminated their aborigines, they wiped out 
their emus and then killed off successive batches sent from the mainland 
as replacements, amd in 1965 they declared an open season on that rare 
and inoffensive bird, rapidly approaching extinction, the Cape Barren 
Goose. 

In Queensland, our Government pays lip service to the conservationists 
who unfortunately don’t swing many votes. It has set aside several tracts 
of land as fauna reserves, which looks very nice on the map but doesn’t 
mean a thing on the ground and it has—invariably in response to public 
outcry—placed a total ban on the killing of the Koala, the bustard, the 
platypus, the lungfish, the lyre bird and perhaps one or two others. Enfore- 
ing these laws, such as they are, is the responsibility of the police, but 
the overworked country copper is far too busy making out reports—in 
triplicate—and sweeping up the litter of broken glass and broken bodies 
from our once quiet bush roads, to worry about whether the Brandolini 
boys from up the creek are sneaking out at night and “moonlighting” 
possums or “blowing” fish. 

If someone ventures to protest about the indiscriminate slaughter of the 
kangaroos, or the Barrier Reef turtles, or the crocodiles he is blithely told 
by a politician with a comforting voice that “there are still plenty left”. 
The same was said in 1869 about the bison. There were too. There were 
five and a half million in two herds, yet twenty years later, in 1889 there 
were just twenty. 

I am prepared to bet good money that of Australians under forty, not 
one in ten thousand has seen in its wild state a koala or a lyre bird and 
not one in a thousand has seen even such a common creature as an emu 
or a kangaroo. 

I see them though. I work in the Wallum and I tive in a town on its 
Western edge and every day I see something, some small insignificant but 
to me memorable event. 

I have seen at sunset a pair of fast-flying Black Duck, flying side by 
side, no more than a foot above their images, perfectly mirrored in the 
gin-clear, glass-smooth water; I have sat beside a fong, deep, tree-shadowed 
pool while half-a-dozen Sacred kingfishers, flying fast in line ahead, have 
one by one skimmed the surface with a long drawn out and audible hiss; 
I have stood enthralled and watched a ten foot python shed its skin; I 
have had a ringside seat at the edge of a moonlit clearing while two dog 
foxes fought for the love of a lady and I came away breathless and dazed 
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by their flashing speed and airy grace; I have laughted at a half-grown 
Joey kangaroo standing in front of his matronly old mother, holding the 
edges of pouch apart with his “hands” while he enjoyed his ration of 
milk; I have watched two Wedge Tailed eagles—mighty birds, bigger 
than the American eagle, bigger even than the Condor—play for fifteen 
minutes with a bird’s wing, passing it from one to the other, diving and 
soaring, looping, rotling and spinning; I have spied on a dingo bitch who 
in turn was watching a fox carry out a long, intricate and carefully 
executed stalk on a curlew, and who, just as the fox was about to spring, 
deliberately showed herself and ruined the fox’s chance of a curlew 
dinner; I have watched helpless to assist, while a Rufus Sea Eagle, its 
talons fast in the back of a leaping fish, was pulled under water and 
drowned; when a long drought has broken, I have seen a mob of ten 
emus playing—leaping, kicking, bucking and racing like mad things in the 
life-giving rain. 

I am filled with gratitude that I have seen these things, but I know that 
nobody will ever see such things again because the animals just won’t be 
there to see. Very soon now if you should want to see a kangaroo you 
will have to pay an admission charge. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Sir, 

Mr. Max Thompson’s sympathetic review of The Responsible Society 
in your issue of February is, I think, misleading in one or two particulars. 

The National Guilds League was small in numbers, certainly; and had 
a high proportion of “leaders” and intellectuals, though the list given of 
the former leaves out Trade Union men and Shop Stewards, of whom there 
were a good few, particularly from Clydeside. The National Building 
Guild, to which you refer, was formed by the Trade Union men. 

What broke the Guild Socialist movement was the almost simultaneous 
formation of the British Communist Party (which initially was joined by 
many, though not all of its “left-wing” members), and the trade slump, 
which destroyed the war-time scarcity value of labour, and caused the 
organised industrial workers to devote all their energies to fighting wage- 
reductions rather than for “control of industry” or anything like it. The 
Douglas Credit Scheme, one of the many attempts to avoid social 
revolution by juggling with money, was quite a minor cause. 


Yours, etc., 


Margaret Cole 


Inevitably, the Fabian Society, in its early days, was even shorter of 
members than the N.G.L.—less than a hundred when Fabian Essays 
appeared. But conditions were kinder, and the Society did not perish. 
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SCIENCE 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF ROCKETS 


by R. Holmes 


“Happily we all shoot at the moon with ineffectual arrows” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


HE discovery of explosive powders is usually, and correctly, 
attributed to the Chinese; but the factors which started a chain of 
events which have culminated in Guided Weapons and Space Vehicles 
—and their potential to change world conditions—are not widely known. 

The first of the three main factors was the primitive Chinese belief that 
evil spirits could be frightened away by loud noises; and they unknowingly 
used the principle of the bomb or explosive warhead before explosive pow- 
ders were discovered. Pieces of bamboo were thrown onto the fire so that 
the expanding moisture within the cavities finally caused a satisfactory 
explosion. It is not surprising that when explosive powders were discovered 
that they were used for spirit-scaring purposes; and that loading it into a 
bamboo tube to make the existing method more effective led to the produc- 
tion of fireworks which were used for ceremonial purposes. For thousands 
of years they did not think of applying this discovery to warlike purposes. 

It was the second factor which eventually brought about the exploitation 
of explosive powders for warfare. China had always been in a strategically 
weak position when attacked from the north by the wandering tribes of 
Mongols, whose advance was made simpler by the fact that China was ruled 
by a number of local overlords who were not inclined to present a combined 
front to the common enemy. 

This problem was tackled firmly by Tsin J’eng, who overthrew all other 
overlords and established himself as Emperor of China in 220 B.C. Using 
the combined manpower now under his control he set about building the 
Great Wail of China, which proved to be highly effective. Of course, it was 
not possible to man the entire length of the 2,500 mile wall, just as the 
Romans were unable to man the whole of Hadrian’s Wail in England. 
While the invading Mongols were able to scale the wall before a counter- 
attack could be launched, they had to leave behind their horses, which 
placed them at a serious disadvantage during the ensuing sorties in Chinese 
territory. 

The building of walls for this purpose was not new, even at that early 
date. About 250 years earlier, the Athenians had built two similar walls 
about five miles long. After a long but successful war with the invading 
Persians, they enclosed the five mile strip of land between Athens and the 
seaport of Piraeus between the walls, thus protecting their lines of com- 
munications. 

After the death of Tsin J’eng the country reverted to a system of inde- 
pendent states; the Wall fell into disrepair and, in some places, the casing 
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stones were removed to build houses. Eventually the Wall no longer served 
its intended purpose and the way was open to the marauding Mongols. 
China needed a new weapon and explosive powders were soon to provide 
this weapon. 

The third factor was the attaining of the requisite knowledge to produce 
really destructive explosions. Sulphur and charcoal had long been known 
as ingredients to such mixtures, but about 1,000 A.D. it was found that by 
adding saltpetre to the mixture the resulting fire gave out fiercer sparks. 
During the next 200 years, we are unable to trace the exact date, two vital 
discoveries were made which were to tum fireworks into weapons. 

The apparently simple steps of learning to grind the ingredients very 
finely and mixing them thoroughly; and finding, by experiment, the propor- 
tions of the ingredients necessary to produce the maximum explosion, 
brought about this change. They also found that by filling a tube with alter- 
nate layers of compressed and loose powder and igniting it, pieces of com- 
pressed powder would be thrown out and burn as they travelled through the 
air. If small stones were mixed with the powder they were also expelled with 
violence. Thus the foundation was laid for the development of the gun, the 
rocket and incendiary weapons. 

The first recorded use of explosives in warfare is in the year 1232, when 
the Mongols had again invaded and were attacking the town of Kaifeng. 
The Gin defenders used rockets against the Mongols and a type of bomb. 
. Apparently these cast-iron bombs were of such delicate construction that 
they had to be lowered from the town walls instead of thrown—perhaps 
inverting the bomb put out the fuse. Again the strategy was against the 
horses, which stampeded easily in the presence of fire and explosions; and 
if each stampeding horse carried away a rider with it—the odds were ad- 
justed in favour of the Chinese. It is not clear how the rocket was first 
developed, but references seem to suggest that fire-tubes were first attached 
to arrows which were fired against the enemy; later it would have become 
apparent that the bow was unnecessary as a launcher. 

News travelled comparatively rapidly by the trade-routes and only a short 
time later, in 1275, we find that a Syrian named al-Hasan ar-Rammah wrote 
a book on the subject. Entitled “The Book of Fighting on Horseback and 
with War Engines”, it described rockets and stresses the need for saltpetre 
in the powder. A Japanese wood-cut of a battle, made about 1290, depicts a 
bomb exploding. 

Soon after 1300 the use of explosive powders was known in Europe, and 
it is here we must limit our researches and leave the interesting and highly 
successful story of the development of the gun. Almost immediately the two 
weapons took up their separate roles which they were to maintain for six 
centuries. The gun replaced the catapult as a siege weapon, a battlement 
destroyer and ship sinker. The Rocket became the fire-spreader and des- 
troyer of morale m men and animals, thus continuing the original pu 
of the Chinese. a EINES 

Some idea of the demoralising effect of fireworks can be obtained from 
the writings, about this time, of Vannoccio Biringuccio: “It is useful to tie 
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certain tubes of paper on wooden forms to the ends of the lances of cavalry, 
or the ends of pikes of infantrymen—then, having put in a good fuse turned 
the fire-emitting end towards the enemy and having tied it well to the lance 
or pike, at the proper time cause them to burn as you wish. From the thing 
made in this way you will see a fearful and very hot tongue of fire more 
than two cubits long, full of explosion and horror”. 

The Italians were early on the scene—perhaps because of Marco Polo— 
and records tell of rockets used by the Venetians, and by the Paduans at 
the Battle of Chiozza; both incidents about 1380. Leonardo da Vinci 
designed a two-foot diameter catherine-wheel which would roil itself, in a 
fiery but erratic course, among the enemy foot-soldiers. Like so many of 
his designs, we do not know if it ever passed the drawing-board stage. 

Later, in the 15th century, the French used rockets against the English 
in those wars which culminated in the martyrdom of Joan of Arc. However, 
when used in the open, and not fired over battlements, the rocket was most 
unreliable and could be equally a menace to both sides in certain circum- 
stances. 

Certain innovators saw the value of the rocket as a means of propulsion, 
and ar-Rammah’s book mentions an egg-shaped vehicle which had been 
experimented with in Arabia. It may have been a boat or designed to travel 
across sand. More elaborate was a miniature, rocket propelled hydroplane, 
designed by Joanes de Fontana (Italy 1450), which was intended to skim 
across the water and drive its spike into the wooden side of a ship before 
exploding at the waterline; thus foreseeing the torpedo. 

The same inventor suggested small, rocket driven carts, which, filled with 
explosives, could be propelled against the enemy and explode in their midst. 
These carts were intended to be disguised as animals; but it seems incredible 
that the inventor should imagine that a sheep travelling at high speed, and 
wearing a long tail of fire, would be able to approach the enemy unnoticed. 

In the air, perhaps the bravest innovator was Wan-hoo, a sixteenth cen- 
tury Chinese Government official who attempted to make the world’s first 
jet aircraft. He constructed a framework—which was largely a kite with a 
seat—onto which was fastened a large number of rockets. He took his seat 
and ordered his servants to tight the rockets. They promptly exploded, kill- 
ing Wan-hoo and destroying the invention before it could leave the ground. 

Although Germany is usuaMy considered in connection with the Second 
World War when rockets are discussed, this is where the very name first 
originated as early as 1557. Leonart Fronsperger, who is distinguished by 
no other activity, used the term “Roget”, in this connection, and the name 
became accepted throughout Europe, although the word has no root in any 
of the languages. About one hundred years later (1668) a certain Colonel 
Von Geissler was experimenting with outsized rockets; the largest of which 
weighed a hundredweight and carried a 16lb. warhead, the smaller edition 
weighed 551b. Even more ambitious was Hermann Ganswindt who, in 
1895, started the space-race by constructing a rocket intended to go to Mars 


and was powered by dynamite. It is reported that he certainly bl i 
off the face of the earth. PO e 
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As a result of all this activity, by the year 1800 rocket construction had 
become a fine art and the reliability and accuracy of the rocket was begin- 
ning to seriously rival the gun of that time. The book “Artificial Fireworks” 
by Capt. R. Jones, an Englishman, reads rather like a first attempt at a 
British Standards Specification. The directions given for manufacture, 
measurements and tolerances, and filling techniques are most precise. He 
advocates the ramming of the powder in large rockets by a machine similar 
to “those driving pies”. 

In the east, Prince Hyder Ali had formed a corps of 1,200 rocket warriors 
with rockets weighing 6 and 12%b. and having an iron casing. So effective 
were these rockets against the English at Guntor, India (1760) that this force 
was increased to 5,000 warriors under command of his son, Prince Tepper 
Sahib. Again these warriors wrought havoc among the English cavalry at 
Seringapatam in 1799, and England finally began to see the potential of 
war-rockets. 

Sir William Congreve, military inventor, lawyer and Member of Parlia- 
ment, turned his abilities to the problem about 1800. He developed a rocket 
weighing about forty pounds with a range of three thousand yards; the war- 
heads of these missiles could be either incendiary, explosive, shrapnel or 
an emitter of poisonous fumes. Afftet successfully demonstrating the abilities 
of his rockets in 1805, the Government used his invention in the war against 
France. In 1806, eighteen small ships of the British Fleet bombarded 
Bologne Harbour with 200 rockets and inflicted severe damage to the town 
—which is said to have burned for a day and a night—and to the shipping 
in the harbour. 

The British army promptly formed the first Rocket Troop, comprising 5 
officers, 170 men, 160 horses and supporting transport vehicles. Later a 
second troop was formed which bombarded a village during the Battle of 
Leipzig (1813); the outcome of the bombardment was that five battalions of 
French infantry surrendered without putting up a serious fight. 

Those readers who detect overtones of Brigadier Etienne Gerard in this 
incident will be even more amused to note that, after the Battle of Waterloo, 
Napoleon is said to have considered Wellington “‘unsporting” to have 
allowed rockets to be used against French forces. Strangely enough, neither 
of these great leaders had any confidence or interest in nockets. 

At sea, 25,000 rockets were fired against the Danish fleet and Copenhagen 
in 1807, burning the town to the ground and destroying the fleet. Rockets 
were also used at Walcheren, and in the Basque Roads in 1809. England 
was now the leader in the field of rocket warfare and when the war with 
America commenced in 1812 this was considered another opportunity to 
exercise her new weapon. 

One of the Rocket Troops were despatched to ‘America where they saw 
service at the Battle of Bladensburg and at the Siege of Washington before 
they were disbanded in 1816. So pleased with their new weapon were the 
Lords of the Admiralty that they sent six frigates equipped with rocket 
launchers, but they were defeated—and one ship sunk—by American Artil- 
jery in Baltimore Harbour. 
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The Americans quickly adapted to the situation and formed ten rocket 
batteries of their own; and later used their experience in the Mexican Wars 
of 1846. William Hale, an American, improved the rocket by introducing 
spin stabilisation, and was able to abandon the use of the ‘‘stick”” which was 
still acting as a course-steadier in the manner of the first Chinese fire-arrow. 
By attaching curved flanges to the emitting end of the tube he caused the 
outflowing gasses to spin the rocket during flight. 

At this point in history the chain of events arising from the original 
Chinese discovery, and the continuous process of refinement and improve- 
ment of the original fire-arrow, comes to a close. With the discovery of new 
forms of explosives—mostly from a nitroglycerine base—the original con- 
cept of explosive powders (only referred to as “gunpowder” after the gun 
was invented) was confined strictly to fireworks. Coupled with this, the 
improvements to the gun which came at this time—rified barrels, and recoil 
mechanisms—made the rocket almost entirely redundant, except for signal- 
ling and rescue work. 

It would not be pertinent to the scope of the present article to consider 
the twentieth century and the uses of liquid-propellents and new concepts 
and materials which have produced the Space Vehicle and Inter-Continental 
Ballistic Missile of today. While these commonly carry the name of “rocket” 
and function on the principle of reaction, they are a species apart and have 
a | Fight to a new and separate category. 
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_ THE PALACE INTRUDER 
by Gavin Thurston 


HE Boy Jones was the eternal Peter Pan. His fairytale adventures 

were innocent enough but as he is only glimpsed, fleetingly, through 

the eyes of others the fantasies of enchantment which filled his 
thoughts can only be a matter of surmise. There was material enough for 
dreams in the chandeliers and painted ceilings of the Palace and, tater, in 
the white houses and sparkling wavelets of the Mediterranean. But he also 
endured a damp and stinking prison and the lower decks of a man of war. 
He was a character to appeal to the Victorians, the pauper with a dream, the 
waif in wonderland, with the foul and cruel side of his deprived life kept 
well in the background. Edward Jones was born in 1824, the son of a poor 
tailor of Derby Street, Westminster. For a brief space of time his name was 
on every lip but by 1844 he had lapsed into obscurity, leaving nothing but a 
half-heard echo in the halls of our national mythology. 

The Boy claimed that he entered Buckingham Palace four times but he 
was only detected thrice. There is nothing to show when or how the fourth 
occasion was accomplished—w, indeed, it ever took place. The first intrusion 
reported as having been in 1838 excited no interest and was only brought to 
fight when he made his second intrusion two years later. At that time there 
were always plasterers, carpenters and plumbers passing freely to and fro 
in the Palace. Some were employed by the Board of Works and some by the 
Lord Chamberlain, there was no general superintendent of workmen who 
would know them ali and have an overriding responsibility so that one more 
youth in working clothes would not excite much comment. 

Just after midnight on December 5, 1840 the infant Princess Royal was 
sleeping: peacefully in her cot in a room next to the Queen’s bedchamber 
when her nurse, Mrs. Lilly, dozing in bed, became aware of a faint rustling. 
She paid Kittle attention at first, thinking it was mice or the creaking of wood- 
work, but a hint of breathing persisted and there was a stealthy murmur as 
though someone was trying to move silently about the room. Mrs. Lilly 
called ‘Who is there?” but received no answer. The noise now seemed to 
come from the antechamber. Mrs. Lilly promptly got out of bed and closed 
the door. She went to the page on duty and soon after Baroness Lehzen, the 
Queen’s faithful companion, appeared with her maid. Lamps were brought, 
the apartment unlocked and a search made. They discovered a diminutive 
youth huddled under a sofa on which Her Majesty was wont to sit when 
receiving distinguished visitors. The boy maintained a sullen silence. 

This was the gist of the earlier newspaper reports. It was soon found that 
the intruder was the Boy Jones, he was handed over to police and next 
moming examined by Mr. Hall, a magistrate, at the Home Office in the 
presence of the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward and others. As the 
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press was excluded from the examination the only records in existence are a 
note in Queen Victoria’s Journal and a letter written to the Prime Minister 
by Viscount Duncannon. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL, 1840. DEC. 

“Albert told me that he had just heard, when he got up, that a man had 
been found, under the sofa in my Sitting-room. Mrs. Lilly then told me that 
at 4 p 1 she heard the creaking of the door from my room, & called several 
times ta know who was there, but got no answer. The door went on opening 
& when she, at last, called out again, it closed and she jumped up & bolted 
the door, She ran out, called Lehzen, & they sent for Kinnaird (one of my 
pages) watching the door. The Audience Room and Lehzen's were searched 
Ist & then mine, Kinnaird, looking under one corner of the sofa, on which 
I had been rolled into the bedroom but said nothing. Lehzen however pushed 
it away and there on the ground lay a lad who was seized and would not 
speak, but he was quite unarmed. After he had been taken downstairs, he 
said he had meant no harm, & had only come to see the Queen! We have 
since heard that he was in the Palace once before—was 4 witted, & had 
merely come out of curiosity. But supposing he had come into the bedroom 
—how frightened I should have been. Mrs. Lilly showed the greatest pres- 
ence of mind, & so did my dear Lehzen.” 


From Viscount Duncannon. 
DEC STATING THE CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH A BOY WAS FOUND 
IN THE PALACE. HIS EXAMINATION AT THE HOME OFFICE. 


“My Dear Melbourne, 

I haye been all the morning at the Home Office examining a boy found 
last night in the Palace and write to you by messenger. Between 12 and 1 
Mrs. Lilly saw a person in the Queen's dressing room, who on being spoken 
to gave no answer—she spoke to him again and on his refusing to answer 
she locked the door and called the Baroness and a maid—when they came 
back he was nowhere to be seen, and a page having arrived search was made 
in all the rooms, and the boy was at last found rolled up under a small sofa 
—the nurse showed great presence of mind, she neither screamed or called 
out, so that the Queen was not alarmed—He turned out to be the chimney 
sweeper, who formerly was in the Palace—he states that he got over the wall 
on, the Pimlico side on Monday, rested all day there but failed in getting in 
the Palace went hame and had some food and got over again on the Consti- 
tution Hill side, that he then contrived to pass the soldier on duty and got 
into the House through the servants’ rooms, that he traversed the whole 
house below stairs, and at last got up the small stairs, passed some time in 
the green dressing room and hid himself in the throne room till he proceeded 
to the Queen’s apartments—this must be 24 hours after he got into the 
House—He appears then to have gone into the little room where the Queen 
receives of a morning, and to have proceeded onwards till he came to the 
Queens room— have been all over the Palace today, and from marks on the 
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windows, and knowing myself all the under part of the House well I have 
reason to think that a great deal of what he says is true tho’ a part is certain- 
ly false—in the lower rooms every window has a bolt and every shutter a 
bar, but as far as I could ascertain today neither was ever used, nor the 
window shutters closed—the back door communicating with the servants 
hall is said by the proper officer to have been fastened by him, but the 
description by the boy of the door, room and passage and the way in which 
he passed it, leaves no doubt in my mind that it had been forgotten—I have 
said it before and 1 repeat it now that something should be done to prevent 
the possibility of a person traversing the passages and sleeping in the rooms 
for 24 hours which could not happen in any gentleman’s house if the house- 
maid was made to do her work—the Queen might have been dreadfully 
alarmed and result been bad but for the presence of mind of her nurse— 
there should be somebody alert at night—and the Queen’s apartments should 
be cut off from the House when the pages go to bed. 
Truly yours, 
D” 


This note was marked “Will you tell these particulars to John Benfield 
but Mr. Hill will try not to make them public.” 


It was not to be expected that the press of the time, echoing popular 
opinion, would care much about the fate of the Boy Jones. The Boy was 
committed to Tothill Fields Prison for three months as a rogue and vaga- 
bond. Strangely, there was no outcry about a secret trial nor was the legality 
of the procedure questioned. Presumably it was considered that an examina- 
tion by, or before, the magistrate Mr. Hall constituted a summary trial and 
that exclusion of the press was reasonable in the interests of security. The 
Times commented that it was generally felt that some further punishment 
than confinement for three months ought to be inflicted to prevent another 
unpleasant, and possibly dangerous, intrusion into Buckingham Palace. 

The Boy, by now described as the prisoner or the little rogue, was pre- 
pared to vary his story. He spoke as a romantic rather than as a delinquent 
and found it difficult to distinguish truth from fantasy. At first he claimed 
ta have scaled the wall on Constitution Hill and then walked in through a 
french window. He related how he encountered numerous attendants during 
his progress through the corridors of the Palace but that whenever he saw 
anyone coming he hid himself behind pillars or articles of furniture. His 
shoes were certainly found in one of the ground floor rooms and finger 
marks in some congealed stock for soup in a kitchen. 

Later he said that he had climbed on the roof and gone down a chimney, 
despite the absence of soot from his clothing. He had no difficulty, he said, 
in making his way to the room next to that of the Queen. He said he stayed 
in the Palace for a day, hiding under beds and in cupboards. His roman- 
ticism was incorrigible and he persisted that all he wanted to do was to see 
the Queen. He said he had sat upon the throne, had seen Her Majesty and 
had heard the Princess Royal “squall”. It was reported that, after he had 
been on the treadwheel in prison, he was asked how he liked his punishment 
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never suggested that he was insane. 

The Boy’s father was thunderously awakened by a police constable who 
called at Derby Street and bade him come at once to the Home Office at - 
Whitehall Gardens. He was not allowed to see his son and spent several 
hours in a draughty corridor. Finally, he was informed that the Boy had 
been committed to Tothill Fields Prison as a rogue and vagabond. To all 
inquiries during the next few days Mr. Jones answered “I am requested by 
a high authority not to answer any questions”. 

Naturally the intrusion evoked widespread criticism of the security 
arrangements for Her Majesty. AH the Palace servants were interrogated 
and leading newspaper articles demanded strict scrutiny of all workmen 
and others having business in Buckingham Palace. It was recommended that 
decorations and similar works should only be carried out when the Queen 
was away from London. Although there had been, at that time, no attempted 
assassination of Queen Victoria the ease with which the Boy Jones was able 
to approach, stealthily, so chose to her filled the nation with horror. Such a 
threat was unthinkable at an age when the Sovereign’s image was almost . 
Godlike. Any sympathy for the Boy, and any querying of justice, was over- 
shadowed by the violation of the Royal sanctity. 

On Tuesday, March 2, 1841, the Boy Jones was released from Tothili 
Fields Prison. On Tuesday, March 16, 1841, he was in the Palace again. 
Before leaving the Prison he was asked to give a solemn undertaking never 
to attempt another entry into Buckingham Palace. As he refused to give this 
he was asked by Mr. Hall, the magistrate, whether he was prepared to go to 
sea, a typical Victorian panacea for all unruly young men. He agreed but 
made certain conditions that were unacceptable. He was then handed over 
to his father’s care. His parents willingly agreed, one suspects with some 
relief, to a seafaring career but asked for a week or two to make prepara- 
tions. Mr. Hail regretted that they were not prepared to let him go imme- 
diately but, of course, there were no grounds on which the request for time 
could be resisted. 

The Boy behaved very well in prison and on the Sunday before the third 
intrusion he attended a Methodist Chapel two or three times and expressed 
a wish to join a teetotal society. Mr. Jones said that, while he could not say 
that the Boy was dishonest or badly behaved, he had always been uneasy 
_ because of his insatiable curiosity. He added that the Boy had always been 
an avid reader and had declared that his purpose in going into the Palace 
was to overhear the conversation of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert so 
that he could write a book. The Boy was at home until eight o’clock om the 
evening of Monday, March 15, at which time he disappeared. 

Since the intrusion in December 1840 the interior of Buckingham Palace 
was regularly patrolled by police sergeants of A division, who paid particu- 
lar attention to the corridors and staircases. About one o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, March 16, 1841, the sergeant on duty was passing 
through the grand hall when he thought he saw someone e looking through 
the glass doors. He turned and opened the doo 
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collided with the intruder, who was the Boy Jones. The Boy was carrying in 
a handkerchief some meat and potatoes which he said he had taken from 
one of the kitchens. When asked how he got in he invariably replied “Oh, 
by a door or window”. Although it was never proved the general opinion 
was that he approached the Palace by climbing the wall on Constitution 
Hill. 


The Boy was removed in custody to the station house in Gardiners Lane 
and later to Bow Street, where the facts were related privately to Mr. Hall. 
The magistrate directed that he be held pending instructions from the Home 
Office. Between one and two o’clock on the afternoon of March 16 he was 
taken by two inspectors to the Home Office and once more examined by 
Mr. Hall. This time the only witness was said to have been the sergeant who 
arrested him in the Palace. Also present were the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Marquis of Normanby, Mr. Murray, Controller of the Royal Household 
and various Home Office and Palace officials. By seven o’clock that evening 
he was once more in Tothill Fields Prison on a three month sentence. 


This time the press protested about the secret nature of the committal to 
prison. It was said that the security of Her Majesty was a matter of the 
greatest public importance and adverse criticism was made of the action of 

` the Home Office. Later in March, Mr. Fenimore Cooper, the distinguished 
American novelist, who was on a visit to London, asked if he could see the 
Boy with a view to adopting him. This request was readily acceded to, the 
prospect of being relieved of responsibility must have been welcomed at the 
Home Office. However, Mr. Cooper soon changed his mind when he saw 
the Boy, whom he described as pallid, undersized and very sullen. 


On June 14, 1841, the Boy was once more released from Tothill Fields 
Prison. The governor had no complaint to make of his conduct and des- 
oribed him as quiet, orderly and an exemplary prisoner. The Boy, on the 
other hand, complained bitterly of the way in which he had been treated 
and asserted that he had been victimized by order of the Government. On 
his discharge he received an offer to exhibit himself at a music hall for £4 a 
week. When he learned that his contract was to be for a mere fortnight 
he declined. 

He soon returned to his old haunts and was frequently seen on Constitu- 
tion Hill and in the neighbourhood of Buckingham Palace. Although there 
was nothing remarkable about his behaviour his presence was a considerable 
embarrassment to the authorities as it was necessary to keep him under 
constant police surveillance, Although there are no official records of con- 
sultation between the Palace and the Home Office it is plain that determined 
efforts were made, with his father’s connivance, to get bim out of the 
country. 

: He was taken by train to Gravesend with the object of joining the crew 
of the emigrant ship Diamond, bound for Australia, but when he arrived 
with his escort it was learnt that the Diamond had sailed three days previous- 
ly. He was therefore returned to London with strict instructions that he was 
to go by railway to Liverpool, cross to Dublin and then continue to Cork, 
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where he would join the Diamond which was expected to put in there. The 
trail now is lost for several months. 

Just before Christmas of 1841 Mr. Jones answered a knock on his door 
at Derby Street. It was the Boy, dirty and shivering. When he had been fed 
and warmed he told a remarkable story. On reaching Liverpool in July he 
had given his escort the slip and signed on a merchant ship, the Tiber, owned 
by Benn’s of Liverpool. After a voyage to South America, calling at Bahia, 
Brazil, the Tiber berthed at Liverpool on November 30, 1841. The hands 
were paid off a few days later but the Boy Jones had only 2s. 6d. left from 
his pay. He therefore set out for London on foot, getting lifts on carts and 
sleeping in sheds and outhouses in the bitter weather. His only food con- 
sisted of a few turnips during the 200 mile trudge to London. ‘Although 
utterly exhausted he made no complaint and, as always, refused to talk 
about his adventures. He did, however, go so far as to say that he was 
shamefully treated on board the Tiber. 

Hoping that the Boy might have had his fill of adventure, Mr. Jones 
arranged a contract for a year for his son to serve in a tobacconist’s shop at 
17 Tothill Street, Westminster owned by Mr. W. Bigar. There was a coffee 
room over the shop where the Boy worked well and quickly became popular 
with the customers. This was not to be for long. On February 4, 1842 he 
asked Mr. Elgar if he could go home to fetch something. Between 10 and 
11 o’clock in the morning he asked his mother for a clean shirt and then 
left. He failed to return to the shop and for two days his distracted parents 
made inquiries in all directions. On Monday, February 7, Mr. Jones received 
an anonymous letter postmarked Winchester. 


‘TO MR. JONES, 16 BELL YARD, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, IN HASTE 


Saturday, Feb 5, 1842. 
Sir— 

I am requested by your son Edward to inform you he sailed on board 
the for America, on Friday last, he not being satisfied with his last 
place, and sends his cloth (sic) to you, and wishes you to remember him to 
his old and faithful friend, Mr. James. 

I remain, 
A CAPTAIN AND WELL-WISHER TO YOUR SON.” 





It appears that Mr. James had taken great interest in getting the Boy 
Jones away to sea in July 1841. His motives were not clear but it was rum- 
oured that the was related to a minor official on the staff at Buckingham 
Palace who might see advantage to himself in keeping the troublesome 
intruder out of harm’s way. Mr. Jones himself denied that he had commun- 
icated with Mr. James in any way, despite a statement in a letter received by 
Mr. Elgar on the same day as that from the “‘Captain, and well-wisher’’. 
This letter was postmarked Portsmouth and was unquestionably in the 
Boy’s handwriting; although there were many spelling mistakes the style of 
the letter indicated dictation by another person. 
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“TO MR. ELGAR, 17 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 
Feb 6, 1842 
Dear Sir, 

About the \st of February my Father informed me that Mr. James, Pro- 
prietor of the Bell, in Westminster, had informed him that a gentleman had 
sent a Letter to Mr. James, explaining his wish to give me a good Sittiation 
at sea; that Mr. James had Returned an answer Declaring that I was Pro- 
vided with a good Sittiation; that I was sickened with the Sea, and therefore 
he (Mr. James) would not act in the affair. However, I went to Mr. James, 
and after Conversing with him, I entreated him to write to his Friends that 
I was desirous to be aware of the nature of his offers. Mr. James then pro- 
mised to write the following time, at which I went to Mr. James, I was 
introduced to his Frend, who informed me that the Captain was @ Kind 
Gentleman, and if I was determined on entering his Service, I should act as 
a Cabin-boy or Servant; they appointed the following evening as the Time 
I should Call. and William was with me the same Evening, at 8 o'clock, and 
waited for me During the Time I was in Mr. James’s house; they appointed 
the following morning as the Time we should meet at Vauxhall bridge; it 
was the same morning you told me that Mr. Walker was waiting for me, 
the same day we was at Portsmouth. The following morning I was before 
the Captain Lord John Hay, of the 52-gun Frigate, name Warspite. After 
inquiring how long I had been at Sea, my name &c, he ordered his Clerk 
to send me on board the said ship, and told Mr. James Frend to Purchase 
a suit of Blue. Now I am on board the Warspite Portsmouth. I am aware 
that I am Bound to serve hence four yeeres or more as a Seaman. The Ship 
is bound to North America, a Cold Climate. While I was Writing this Letter 
a Boy informed me that Mr. Loyd, a Midshipman, inquired whether my 
name was E or Abraham; the Boy said, ‘You know him, don't you!’ 1 
answered in the affirmative the boy. He said ‘Do you want to see him!’ 
I inquired whether he sent for. The Boy said ‘No’. I then said, ‘Never mind’. 
I then inquired wether he was a Midshipman of the Ship, and wether Mr. 
Loyd was to accompany the Ship. He answered in the affirmative. I am 
surprised to hear this as Mr. Loyd is the said frend of Mr. James. and who 
shook hands with me as I entered the Warspite’s boat. Give my kind respects 
to my Parents, Sisters, and Brothers. I have told Mr. J to settle the 8s. you 
advanced, Farewell. 

EDWIN JONES” 

A note by the Admiral Superintendent of Portsmouth records that Edward 
Jones was to be sent to Warspite with a caution to be careful that he did not 
escape. Although the source of the instruction is not mentioned this is an 
official corroboration of the presence of the Boy Jones in Portsmouth. There 
is no record in the Warspite’s log of his reception on board. 

The Warspite’s log of the next two years is a record of uneventful cruising 
by a warship in peacetime. She reached Bermuda in ‘April 1842 and sailed 
‘between New York and Jamaica, back to the Tagus and then between 
Gibraltar and Portsmouth. The days passed in routine exercises, washing 
down ship, sail drill, cutlass drill, drill with the “great cannon”, firing 
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salutes for notabilities at various ports. There were frequent floggings, the 
common offences being drunkenness, threats to superior officers and theft. 
There is no record that the Boy Jones was so punished, probably his behav- 
jour was as exemplary as it had been in prison and in Mr. Elgar’s shop. 
The life was probably very tedious, although pleasant places were visited and 
the weather was clement. 

Until the final exploit the Boy Jones is unnoticed except for one mimor, 
though illustrative, incident. Early in 1844 the crew was being paid com- 
position money in dollars. The Boy was due to receive eight dollars but the 
first lieutenant stopped four for “necessaries”, presumably clothing and 
personal articles. The Boy flew into a violent passion, refused to accept any 
money at all and flung the four dollars into the sea. 

The last exploit took place when the Warspite was sailing between Tunis 
and Algiers. She had cruised right round the Mediterranean and on a warm 
spring night was almost becalmed. The officer of the watch was on the 
poop deck listening to the men singing on the forecastle. A marine sentry 
walked up and down his beat. The ship was barely moving at a speed of 
1 to 14 knots. At about 7 bells (11.30 p.m.), there was the soul-stirring cry 
“A man overboard!” followed by a splash. It seemed that the shout came 
from the sea, rather than from the deck, and it was followed by a further 
cry “Throw out the lifebuoy!”’ The marine cut the lashing and the buoy’s 
flare burst into flame when it touched the water, giving a strong sputtering 
light. Feet pattered along the deck at the order “First and second cutters 
away” and there was intense orderly activity. The boats’ crews heard shouts 
from the water. “Here I am, look lively.” It was the Boy Jones, holding on 
to the buoy with one hand and dashing away the sparks from the flare with 
the other. - 

When questioned by the officer of the watch he asserted that he had falien 
accidentally from the mizen rigging. This explanation was accepted but his 
messmates, who knew him well, held firmly to the opinion that he would 
not have gone overboard had the weather been rough. They knew his 
peculiar and curious nature and were certain that he went over the side 
merely to see the lifebuoy light burning. 

With the extinction of the flare this fragmentary story ends. The Boy 
Jones was a will-o’-the-wisp, he flickered here and there, then and now, but 
his further career is lost in the mists. 


NOTE: The entry in Queen Victoria’s Journal and the letter from Lord 
Duncannon are reproduced by the gracious permission of Her Majesty 
the Queen. The other material is taken from contemporary Press, notably 
the Times, Telegraph and the Leeds Mercury. 
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THE RISE OF ENGLISH RADICALISM—Part II 


' by Frank W. Adnitt 


REVOLUTION AND REFORM 1789-1837 


N England the French Revolution completely changed the course of 

history. At the moment when that event began the hopes of the reformers 

were bright and full of promise. Indeed, for the Radicals those were 
halcyon days in the stormy sea of life. Even the House of Commons seemed 
willing to take up the question of reform in earnest, and during its early 
stages the French Revolution was hailed with enthusiasm by many men of 
generous nature. Such a one was Thomas Paine, whose mind was stirred to 
its depths by the dramatic scenes being enacted in France. Just as Price’s 
“Sermon” called Burke into the arena, so did the “Reflections on the 
French Revolution” goad Paine into righteous indignation. It was, he 
declared, “a miserable rhapsody in favour of oppression, popery and 
tyranny”. That epoch-making pamphlet—‘“that most admirable medicine 
against the French disease” as the historian Edward Gibbon called it, was 
published in 1790, and was a resounding success. Of the numerous replies to 
it only two are now remembered—the Vindiciae Gallicae of Sir James 
Mackintosh and Paine’s “Rights of Man”. The former had literary merit— 
it was erudite and polished, but the “Rights of Man” put it completely in 
the shade, The work had an enormous circulation, and it was even said 
that in order to spread a knowledge of it far and wide, it was used to wrap 
up sweets sold to children. It was read everywhere, and eagerly listened to 
by those who could not read it for themselves. Rarely, if ever, has a book 
attained a success at once so rapid and far-reaching—a success, as Paine 
himself declared, “beyond anything ‘since the invention of printing”. It went 
through three editions in a fortnight, and made many converts of those who 
until then had been of a different way of thinking. 


The reputation of Paine, as a political thinker, rests mainly upon three 
pamphlets—“‘Common Sense”, the “Rights of Man” and the “Address to 
the Addressers”. Paine was certainly not a systematic thinker on political 
philosophy. He was even less so than Cartwright, Price or Priestley. It might 
perhaps be said of him, as has been said of Voltaire, that his writings were 
a chaos of clear ideas. Yet as the most prominent representative of a certain 
type of thought, and as a writer who wielded an extraordinary influence, he 
takes a foremost place among the Radicals of his time. As a political 
pamphleteer he has rarely been equalled and never been surpassed. Nor 
did he make an idle boast when he declared that he “had arrived at an 
eminence in political literature the most difficult of all lines to succeed and 
excel in”. Nothing has ever been written more adequate to the purpose in 
view than “Common Sense” and the “Rights of Man”. They exactly hit 
the mark. The language and the sentiments were admirably matched. Men, 
he said, have natural rights which belong to them by virtue of their existence, 
and civil rights, which arise from their being members of society. He was an 
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ardent believer in the power of reason, when allowed to range freely and 
to penetrate society, to dominate mankind and ultimately to lead it to a 
happier future. A strong individualist and convinced optimist, Paine was 
possessed by visionary hopes of the speedy approach of a social and 
political millenium. 

Next to Paine, the man who best represented the prevailing type of 
Radicalism, and made the most impression upon contemporary thought, 
was William Godwin. In 1793, as the author of “Political Justice”, he leapt 
into fame, and must be ranked, if not among the men of genius, at least 
among the most notable writers of his time. In its own way, and among a 
more intellectual class of readers, “Political Justice” made a stir that was 
hardly surpassed by Paine’s “Rights of Man”. Whether the book was liked 
or not, it was characteristic of the age, and though few would care now to 
read it for its merits, it will always retain a certain interest as an important 
factor in the development of political opinion. Godwin did not arrive at his 
opinions without deliberation. For nine years before the publication of 
“Political Justice”, he tells us that he was a republican in principle, and that 
his heart beat strongly with the great swelling sentiments of liberty produced 
by the outbreak of the French Revolution. Godwin believed that monarchy 
was a species of government “unavoidably corrupt’? and agreed with 
Fénélon’s famous remark that “kings are the most unfortunate and misled 
learn the truth. Never did any man live so completely under the domination 
of all human beings” because they are the dupes of courtiers and never 
of the reason to the exclusion of the emotions and the passions as this king 
of doctrinaire philosophers. Like Condorcet, who shared his opinions on 
the perfectibility of man, he might not improperly be likened to a volcano 
clothed in ice. Godwin’s position in the history of Radicalism is unique. He 
was neither an agitator like Wilkes, nor a pamphleteer like Cartwright—he 
could not appeal, like Paine, directly to the masses. He was par excellence 
the eighteenth century “Philosophe”, the English Diderot or Condorcet. 

The history of Radicalism during the first thirty years of the nineteenth 
century cannot rightly be understood without a recognition of the fact that 
several types of Radical were at work upon parallel and sometimes indepen- 
dent lines. There were the philosophers, with Jeremy Bentham at their head, 
there was the parliamentary group, always small, of which Sir Francis 
Burdett was for a long time the solitary representative, and lastly, there 
were the agitators and demagogues, of whom Hunt and Cobbett, the former 
on the platform and the latter in the press, were the spokesmen and leaders. 
All these Radicals were actively at work in their several different ways, but 
by far the most important were the philosophers, who for years laboured 
quietly in the background, yet in the long run proved themselves to be the 
most powerful and formative influence on political opinion that had ever 
appeared in England. The rise of the Philosophic Radicals was the greatest 
force, of a purely speculative kind, that had ever been felt in English 
politics, and nothing ever did so much to democratise our institutions. 

Jeremy Bentham was, in priority of time and by right of his genius and 
achievements, the first of the Philosophic Radicals. Indeed, in some respects 
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he was the greatest of all English Radicals. Born in 1748, he lived until 
1832, so that'his long span of eighty-four years bridged two periods remote 
from one another. Possessed of an independent competence sufficient for 
his wants, he was able to pursue the even tenour of his way alike removed 
from the dangerous extremes of wealth and poverty. He lived for many years 
in a house, aptly called “The Hermitage”, with a nice garden shaded by old 
trees, situated in Queen’s Square Place, Westminster. It was there that his 
great work was accomplished, it was there that he received and entertained 
his numerous friends from every nation and from every section of society, 
from working man to peer, from Francis Place the tailor to Talleyrand the 
_ prince. Bentham was one of those people who may be described as having 
been never really young or never really old. In childhood he had some of 
the wisdom of the man, and in manhood some of the simplicity of the child. 
' He united in himself the characteristics of the sage and the philanthropist. 
Courteous in his manners, cheerful, almost playful in his humour, dis- 
interested to an unparallelled degree, there is no Radical whom it is more 
pleasant to contemplate than Jeremy Bentham. He had all Cartwright’s zeal 
for human progress, coupled with intellectual powers that were infinitely 
greater. For Bentham became the acknowledged leader of the Radicals, not 
by noise, agitation or vainglorious self-advertisement, but by sheer force of 
intellectual effort. It would be difficult to find a better instance of that 
favourite maxim of our grandfathers that “the pen is mightier than the 
sword” than the effect produced upon our institutions of the life and work 
of Jeremy Bentham. 

Upon his countrymen Bentham impressed the notion that existing institu- 
tions were not to be taken for granted, but to be judged by their results, and 
perpetually readjusted so as-to produce “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number”. He undermined the easy acceptance of inefficiency and 
corruption so characteristic of the eighteenth century. Parliamentary, muni- 
cipal, scholastic, ecclesiastical and economic reform all sprang from the 
spirit of Bentham’s perpetual inquiries. When quite a child he read with 
great delight Fénélon’s ““Telemachus”’, and to this book he traced the origin 
of that great principle of utility which was destined to become the keystone 
of his intellectual arch. The publication of his “Fragment on Government” 
in 1776 was the turning point in Bentham’s life, for it brought him the 
inestimable friendship of Lord Shelburne. That very able nobleman, so 
strangely misunderstood by his contemporaries, and nicknamed the “Jesuit 
of Berkeley Square”, made himself Bentham’s friend, patron and pro- 
tector. As Bentham himself said, “he raised me from the bottomless pit of 
humiliation, and made me feel that I was something”. 

The effect of the French Revolution upon Bentham was not as great as 
might have been expected. He was never carried away by the prevailing 
enthusiasm, but rather looked upon that event from the point of view of 
benevolent neutrality. Though he possessed many of the characteristics of 
the eighteenth century philosophers, he was exempt from the worst of their 
intellectual vices, which, when given free play in the French Revolution, 
-converted what might have been a moderate and orderly reform into a scene 
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of chaos. No one has ever more acutely diagnosed the folly of the pompous 
generalities contained in the Declaration of Rights, which in the opinion of 
many was the especial glory of Revolutionary France. “I am sorry,” he 
wrote to Brissot, “you have undertaken to publish a Declaration of Rights. 
It is a metaphysical work—the new plus ultra of metaphysics. It may have 
been a necessary evil, but it is nevertheless an evil. Political science is not 
far enough advanced for such a Declaration.” “Dolus latet in universalibus.” 
To the neglect of this truth how many fatal errors must be due. 

Bentham was above all a law reformer. It was in the field of jurisprudence 
that he reigned unrivalled and supreme. He found the study of the law a 
chaos, a tangled “wilderness of single instances”, and he left it a science—a 
science of which he has been not inaptly called the Newton. His “Fragment 
on Government”, “Parliamentary Reform Catechism”, “Radical Reform 
Bill” and “Radicalism not Dangerous” constitute the bulk of his political 
writings. His method, that of thorough and searching analysis, was every- 
where the same. He was in every branch of study, to which he gave his 
mind, the great questioner of things established. His political writings 
contain the germ of that philosophic radicalism which was destined to be so 
ably thought out and developed by the small group of friends and disciples 
who gathered round him. Bentham was a great believer in simplicity in 
government. He was a strong parliamentary reformer in the general sense 
of demanding an extension of the franchise, a redistribution of seats and 
shorter Parliaments. Essentially a practical reformer, a born organiser of the 
business arrangements of society, he looked forward to progress in this 
direction, rather than built his hopes upon high-sounding declarations of 
“glittering generalities”. He was a sturdy individualist, seeking to strike off 
the fetters which had been unnaturally imposed upon society by Jaw and 
ancient custom. He dreamed of a millenium of an equality of opportunity 
and therefore hated all kinds of privilege. 

It is not a little strange that Bentham was better known in foreign coun- 
tries than at home for many years. His voice had gone forth into all lands. 
This result was no doubt due to the self-sacrificing labours of Dumont, a 
native of Geneva, who thought Bentham’s speculations of such importance 
to mankind that he devoted his life to putting the philosopher’s scattered 
writings into systematic shape—a by no means easy task. What is more, he 
translated them into French, then the great literary medium. It was a long 
time before Bentham was widely known in England, and he was actually 
sixty years of age and only at the beginning of his fame when he was intro- 
duced in 1808 to the man who became his greatest disciple and the most 
powerful and original expounder of philosophic radicalism. That man was 
James Mill 

James Mill began his literary career by writing for John Gifford in the 
“Anti-Jacobin Review”. He also planned and edited the “Literary Journal” 
and for a few years managed the “St. James’s Chronicle”, besides writing 
his “History of British India”. In 1808, at the age of thirty-five, he reached 
his mental turning point and was introduced to Bentham. The two men 
soon became intimate and their friendship only ended with Bentham’s death 
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in 1832. A man of middle height, of good figure, with a massive head and 
light grey eyes which sparkled with intelligence—he is said to have strongly 
resembled King Charles XII of Sweden—it is not surprising that Mill made 
a great impression on Bentham who was not slow to recognise his powers. 
“I was the spiritual father of Mill” was one of Bentham’s sayings, and to 
the end of his life he always spoke of him with pride. As a reasoner upon 
the ultimate principles of government Mill was much superior to Bentham, 
and it is to him that the first definite exposition of philosophic radicalism 
must properly be ascribed. 

What then were the principles of government adopted by James Mill, 
which he so elaborately developed and upon which he raised his structure 
of philosophic radicalism? His philosophy of politics he never expounded in 
any formal treatise—it is to be gathered rather from sundry scattered 
articles which were collected and published in a single volume in 1828. Two 
of them contained the kernel of his teaching—one of the famous articles on 
“Government” written in 1820 for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and after- 
wards printed by his friends; and the other, the still more famous article 
which appeared in the first number of the “Westminster Review” in 1824— 
an article which his son John Stuart Mill considered the greatest blow ever 
struck for Radicalism. Like Bentham, he argued that the only security for 
good government was an identity of interest between governors and 
governed. In support of this contention he went back to Plato and his 
description in the “Republic” of the guardians of the State: ‘Without 
identity of interest with those they rule, the rulers, instead of being the 
guardians of the flock, become wolves and its devourers.’’ Mill argued that 
the end of government is to increase to the utmost the pleasures and 
diminish to the utmost the pains which men derive from each other, and 
that democracy is the only form of government in which a security for good 
government can possibly exist. He was of course a parliamentary reformer 
and a sturdy individualist, but unlike Bentham he was not a conformed 
optimist. He dreamed no dreams of the dawning of a social or political 
millenium—at the most he was but soberly hopeful of the future. 

Not so well remembered as Bentham and James Mill was Francis Place, 
one of those men who loved quiet power, and kept himself as much as 
possible in the background. He was, to use an expression which Gladstone 
applied to the Earl of Aberdeen, one of the suppressed characters of history. 
When quite a youth he was apprenticed to a leather-breeches maker, and 
in this trade he suffered great privations through strikes and other causes. 
Although a naturally strong constitution enabled him to survive them, the 
iron entered into his soul in a way that he was never able to forget. Yet 
from the first he had an ardent love of learning, and by dint of great 
industry and a vigorous understanding, he contrived to teach himself an 
amount of knowledge which was truly amazing. However, all this time he 
did not neglect his trade—he made leather breeches well, as he did every- 
thing well to which he turned his hand. In 1799 he had enterprise enough to 
open a shop at Charing Cross. So well did it succeed that in twenty years 
he was able to retire with a considerable fortune. Rarely has a man so 
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completely surmounted the bar of circumstance, or so happily grasped the 
golden fruit that nods upon the bough of opportunity. 

In 1808 Place was fortunate enough to meet Bentham and James Mill. At 
this time he was the prosperous tailor, though a most unprepossessing 
looking person, and to all outward appearance, with his short thickset 
figure, sallow skin, black hair and bushy beard, one of the least likely 
individuals to become the friend and associate of two such eminent philo- 
sophers as Bentham and James Mill. Yet with both men his friendship 
became intimate and lasting. They taught him their philosophy, and he, an 
excellent man of business, in return performed for them many a useful 
service and brought them into closer contact with the world, with which, 
living as they did the contemplative life, they might have failed to keep in 
touch. It is as a man of action and not as a man of thought that Place claims 
a foremost position among the Radicals. As a thinker he was not so much 
original as a disseminator of other men’s ideas. He was, indeed, a great 
collector of social and economic facts, and in his house at Charing Cross he 
brought together a large number of interesting books and pamphlets. The 
“civic library”, as it was called, became a kind of rendezvous for members 
of Parliament and others who wished to pursue enquiries or to consult the 
owner, whose practical acquaintance with the facts of life among the work- 
ing class was certainly unrivalled. It was not for nothing that he had sat 
upon the tailor’s board. His historical importance may be said to lie in the 
fact that he carried the spirit of philosophical radicalism into the conduct of 
affairs. He himself possessed no natural literary gifts, but no one did so 
much to introduce the thoughts of the Benthamite philosophers to the 
English reading public. He reprinted, for example, cheap editions of some 
of James Mill’s most striking articles, and in particular his famous essay on 
“Government”, which originally appeared in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to say that if it had not been for Place the 
propagandism of the Benthamite principles of government would have 
failed to some extent for want of proper publication. 

Though of Jewish descent David Ricardo represented philosophic 
radicalism in some of its best aspects. James Mill exercised great influence 
upon him and no doubt it was at Mill’s suggestion that he wrote and 
published his most important work “The Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation”. Ricardo was not, like Bentham or James Mill, a profound or 
original thinker on the ultimate principles of government—he looked rather 
to obtaining what under the circumstances was practical, than to logical 
and theoretical perfection. It is, perhaps, as the friend of James Mill and as 
the man who brought him and George Grote into contact, that Ricardo best 
deserves to be remembered in the history of philosophic radicalism. 

It was in 1819 that George Grote, through the medium of Ricardo, 
became acquainted with James Mill, an introduction from which important 
results were to follow. Hitherto it had been generally the professional men, 
journalists and writers, together with a small number of eccentric peers, 
who had ranked as the leading Radical protagonists. The adherence to the 
cause of a man like Grote, a wealthy banker, was an event of some 
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importance, since it gave to the Radicals a prestige in society which they 
might not otherwise have had. Although Grote was immersed in banking 
business, he had from the first an ardent love of learning, and was just the 
sort of man to profit most from James Mill’s conversation. The philosopher _ 
was a frequent guest at the banker’s house in Threadneedle Street, where all 
kinds of political and philosophical questions were eagerly discussed. 
Though from the Radical point of view Grote was an invaluable recruit, it 
cannot be said that he contributed anything original to the principles of 
government upon which philosophic radicalism was based. Yet he did 
perform inestimable service to the Radical cause in the House of Commons, 
by continually bringing up the question of vote by ballot. However, being 
by nature somewhat timid, he was glad to relinquish the turmoil of Parlia- 
ment for the more peaceful pursuits of the library—an exchange which 
redounded greatly to the advantage of the literary world. Perhaps no one 
summed up his character more succinctly than Cobden who was introduced 
to Grote and his wife in 1836: “She is the greater politician of the two. He 
is a mild and philosophical man, possessing the highest order of moral and 
intellectual endowments, but wanting something which for need of a better 
phrase I shall call devil.” 

Of all the philosophic Radicals the one who made the greatest figure in 
Parliament was Joseph Hume. To the philosophy of Radicalism Hume 
contributed practically nothing, but of one aspect of it—the denunciation of 
government extravagance—he was the greatest parliamentary exponent that 
ever lived. Endowed with an iron constitution and an indomitable will, he 
made himself the self-appointed auditor of the national accounts. Although 
a man of only mediocre talents and unsuccessful as a speaker, Hume won 
through by dint of his indefatigable persistency. Year after year, and 
session after session, he preached the gospel of economy, and scrutinised 
every item of expenditure with a penetrating eye. He was the chief tormentor 
of those ministers responsible for the proper application of the nation’s 
money. His zeal for retrenchment, which often infringed on vested interests, 
made him very unpopular. Yet his rigid scrutiny must have been beneficial, 
for democracy is, generally speaking, somewhat of a spendthrift. 

In 1824 an event occurred of very great importance in the history of 
Radicalism—the foundation of the “Westminster Review”. The funds were 
provided by the generous Bentham and many of its articles were written 
with consummate ability. Amongst the. contributors were James Mill, John 
Stuart Mill, Albany Fonblanque, the brilliant journalist who afterwards 
edited the “Examiner”, William J. Fox, M.P. for Oldham, and an Anti- 
Corn Law orator, Dr. Southwood Smith, to whom Bentham’s body was 
handed for dissection, and Colonel Perronet Thompson, who after serving 
as Governor of Sierra Leone, was returned to Parliament as Radical 
member for Hull, and distinguished himself in the campaign against the 
Corn Laws. Yet notwithstanding the self-sacrificing zeal and ability of the 
editors and contributors, the “Westminster Review” was not a great success, 
and its career was brought to an untimely end by internal friction and 
pecuniary embarrassment. 
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Philosophic Radicalism can be described as the result of the application 
of the Benthamite method of enquiry to the ultimate principles of govern- 
ment. The fundamental basis upon which Benthamism rested was the 
doctrine of utility. The statement that the ‘“‘greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” ought to be the end of all government can hardly be 
denied. John Locke had already said that the ‘end of government was the 
good of mankind”, and that was but another version of the fundamental 
idea of the Benthamite political philosophy. So, too, was Charles James 
Fox’s saying that the “end of all government is the happiness of the 
governed”. The Benthamites looked upon the ruling classes much in the 
same way as the Romans did on Carthage, or as Voltaire with his ““Ecrasez 
linfame”, or Gambetta with his “‘le cléricalisme, c'est l’ennemi’’, looked 
upon priestly influence in France. Philosophic Radicalism was the greatest 
force of a purely speculative kind ever known in English politics. It intro- 
duced a view of things that permeated through and coloured the whole of 
English life, produced a silent revolution in English modes of thought and, 
more than any other movement, democratised our constitution. Although 
this new philosophy was not quite the wonder-working principle that its 
authors supposed it was, yet it was no small thing that at a period of our 
history which was comparatively dull—a period when Europe was suffering 
from what the Germans called a “‘weltsschmerz”—there should have arisen 
a band of men who looked beyond the present and had wonderful visions 
of the future. 

During the period when the Philosophic Radicals were becoming an 
important and influential force, roughly speaking from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the passing of the first Reform Act in 1832, the 
Radical creed had also its practical exponents. There were men of action as 
well as men of thought, and although the two classes sometimes came into 
contact, though the functions of the one were occasionally performed by 
individual members of the other, yet on the whole the course of both was 
separate and distinct. It is therefore necessary to say something of the 
demagogues, members of Parliament, journalists and others who carried on 
the Radical campaign in the country. 

About 1819 the Radicals began to be called by the name by which they 
have ever since been known. They began to be recognised as a distinct 
entity in the political life of the country. The goal of their endeavours was 
still to secure for the people the control of Parliament by pressure from 
without. In Parliament and outside it, by motions, petitions and public 
meetings they strove to attain that control with undeviating persistency. The 
most direct and obvious way of pressing the claim of the people to parlia- 
mentary control was to move for reform within the walls of Parliament 
itself. Motions in the House of Commons for consideration of the question 
were sometimes made but were always defeated. For instance, when Sir 
Frances Burdett proposed a scheme of reform in 1808, he could only find 
sixteen members to support him. Yet there was one constituency in the 
country where the Radical campaign, thanks to the efforts of a few energetic 
men, was carried on with conspicuous success. Westminster was at this time 
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one of the few places in the country where the electorate was of a fairly 
democratic character. It was a “scot and lot? borough, where every rate- 
paying householder possessed the right to vote. When Francis Place opened 
his tailor’s shop at Charing Cross in 1799, he became a householder in 
Westminster and thus entitled to a vote. The setting up in business of the 
tailor was probably little noticed at the time, but it was really an event of 
‘some historical importance, because it was Place who was mainly respon- 
sible for causing Westminster to send some of the earliest Radical 
representatives to Parliament. It was now that he found scope for the 
employment of his electioneering talents, which he possessed to a high 
degree, and in the electors of Westminster he had material ready to hand. 
This energetic organiser set to work to democratise the constituency and he 
succeeded. He taught the electors to form committees and to canvass upon 
systematic lines. For many years Place’s influence in the politics of West- 
minster was paramount. Although he refused to enter Parliament himself, he 
had much to do with getting others there, and still more with their conduct 
when they arrived there. This tailor, friend of Bentham and James Mill, 
played the part of a parliamentary “coach”, and was the greatest political 
wirepuller and election agent of his time. 

It was in 1807 that Place won his first great success in Westminster 
politics by securing the election of Sir Francis Burdett, who was already 
known for his steady and consistent support of the Radical creed. Burdett’s 
adherence to their cause was a thing of inestimable value to the Radicals. 
Handsome and dignified in bearing, he was every inch an aristocrat. His 
must have been a most attractive personality. “A manly understanding,” 
says John Cam Hobhouse, a personal friend, “and a tender heart gave a 
charm to his society such as I have never derived in any other instance from 
a man whose principal pursuit was politics. He was the delight of both 
young and old. There was no base alloy in his nature.” Burdett’s command 
of language and sincerity of manner combined to make him one of the most 
pleasing and impressive speakers of his time. Such was the man whom the 
Westminster electors chose as their representative, and from 1807 until the 
passing of the first Reform Act in 1832, his connection with the constituency 
was continuous and close. ‘““Westminster’s Pride” and “England’s Glory” 
were the terms by which he was popularly known. Thus it happened that by 
a curious irony of fate Westminster became the centre and focus of 
democratic agitation, since it contained within its boundaries Bentham and 
James Mill to represent its political philosophy, Place to organise its 
electors, and Sir Francis Burdett to give voice in Parliament to its political 
convictions. It was indeed rightly named the cradle of parliamentary reform. 

Of those who represented the principles of Radicalism in Parliament, one 
of the most brilliant was John Cam Hobhouse. When quite a boy he was 
taken by his father to visit Lord Shelburne at Bowood, and there perhaps 
he derived some inspiration from the place where Priestley and Bentham 
found a refuge. In 1820 he was elected one of the Radical members for 
Westminster, which he continued to represent in Parliament without a break 
until 1832. Perhaps of all the Radicals who have entered the House of 
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Commons there has been no one more distinguished for culture and fine 
scholarship. At least he will be remembered in English history as the 
originator of the phrase “His Majesty’s Opposition”. 

The chief representative of the demagogue, or Radical agitator, type was 
the notorious Henry Hunt, commonly called the “Orator”. Over six feet in 
height, gifted with a fine voice, a great power of passionate delivery, and a 
wonderful fluency of speech, it is not surprising that he kept his listeners 
spellbound. In the opinion of all the better class Radicals he was regarded 
as no more than a nuisance, who did more harm than good to the cause 
which he wished to promote. There can be little doubt that Hunt’s master 
passion was a love of popularity unrestrained by any higher motives or finer 
feelings. This histrionic agitator was a past master in the art of réclame and 
self-advertisement, and—like his prototype Cleon who of all the Athenians 
had the most persuasive tongue—he soon contrived to make himself the 
idol of the mob. Tricolour flags and caps of liberty were waved before him 
as he moved along amidst thunderous applause. There were processions 
with banners bearing inscriptions such as “Unity and Strength”, “Liberty 
and Fraternity”, ‘‘Annual Parliament” and “Universal Suffrage”. 

The whole country was in a state of ferment which in 1819 reached a 
point where an explosion had become inevitable. Then it was that Hunt 
appeared in all that tinsel splendour in which he gloried. In August of that 
year a great meeting was held at Peterloo Fields near Manchester. Hunt, the 
chief speaker, was borne along in triumph but the cavalry charged the mob 
with disastrous results. The so-called Peterloo massacre inflamed the feelings 
of the people to fever pitch. Monster meetings were convened to express’ 
the general indignation, and Hunt the “Champion of Liberty”, was received 
in London in triumph as the hero of the hour. About 300,000 people 
thronged the streets through which he passed, and the white hat which he 
wore at Peterloo became a kind of symbol for the Radicals. To put on a 
white hat was recognised as a badge of conversion to the democratic cause. 

If there was little liberty of public speech, the press was not in much , 
better plight. Journalism was at a pretty low ebb, though publications like 
the “Black Dwarf”, the “Examiner” and the “Morning Chronicle” helped 
the Radicals to disseminate their views. The journalist who rendered the 
best service to Radicalism was Albany Fonblanque. Early in life he became 
a disciple of Bentham and James Mill, and by the time he joined the staff of 
the “Morning Chronicle” he had already become a convinced and thorough- 
going Radical. He possessed in an equal degree perspicuity, acuteness, wit 
and vivacity, so that when in 1831 he became proprietor and editor of the- 
“Examiner” the prosperous future of that journal was assured. In his hands 
it became the principal representative in the newspaper press of Radical 
opinions, and so it continued until 1847, when Fonblanque retired to become 
Statistical Secretary to the Board of Trade. Thus was lost to journalism one 
of its most brilliant exponents. 


One of the most celebrated figures in journalism at this period was - 


William Cobbett, a man of striking personality and unusual talent. The 
“Political Register”, which he began in 1802 and continued with hardly any 
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interruption until his death in 1835, was the main occupation of his life, 
and it soon became a Radical journal of an advanced and revolutionary 
type. His was a stormy controversial life, quite different from what the 
casual observer would have guessed from his personal appearance. Tall and 
strongly built, with twinkling grey eyes and a ruddy countenance, he might 
very well have passed for an English yeoman in comfortable circumstances. 
When he entered Parliament in 1830 as Radical member for Oldham, he 
was described by one who saw him as “‘an elderly, respectable looking, red- 
faced gentleman in a dust coloured coat and drab breeches with gaiters”. 
As a journalist, if not the greatest ever known, he was for power and 
influence beyond dispute the greatest of his time. He was, said Southey, “‘an 
evangelist of the populace”. His “Political Register” had a circulation which 
was immense and constantly increasing, and seems to have been generally 
recognised as the most powerful organ for the spread of opinions. The 
success of Cobbett’s journalism was due to his wonderful lucidity of style. 
It was clear, direct and incisive. He made for himself a distinct place in 
English literature by his vigour, simplicity and purity of diction. He had, 
moreover, great industry and strength of will and sincerely wished for the 
reform of all abuses. In fact Cobbett was a man who was not so bad as he 
liked to make himself appear. He had great faults and great merits, and in 
his own peculiar style of Radicalism he stood alone, having no forerunner 
and leaving no successor. 

The Radical who worked perhaps the hardest to carry through the first 
Reform Act was Thomas Attwood. How quickly even prominent people 
are forgotten is illustrated by the fact that one whom Francis Place described 
as “the most influential man in England” is today but the shadow of a 
name. Born at Halesowen in 1783, he came to Birmingham and joined a 
firm of bankers, and it was with that great Midland city that his private and 
public life was mainly associated. Just as the City of London and West- 
minster had been in turn the focal point of democracy, so now Birmingham 
began to take their place. Attwood was an attractive personality. Tall and 
dignified in bearing, with a fine head and intellectual features, he was 
bountifully endowed by nature with those attributes that go to make a leader 
of the people. “Peace, law, order, loyalty and union” he declared to be his 
weapons, and Grote said no more than the truth when he remarked that 
Attwood had ‘‘divested the physical force of the country of its terrors and its 
lawlessness and had made it conducive to ends of the highest public 
benefit”. 

The Reform Act of 1832 greatly stimulated Radical activity, and opened 
up vistas of new worlds to conquer. It was, as Francis Place remarked, “a 
commencement of the breaking-up of the old rotten system”, and John 
Stuart Mill regarded it as.the breaking of a spell that had kept men bound 
to fear of change. The result of the Act may in general terms be described 
by saying that it threw the preponderance of political power into the hands 
of the middle classes. The working classes required a very brief experience 
of the reformed House of Commons to discover that from the political point 
of view their position had scarcely been improved. To exchange the 
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domination of the aristocracy for that of the middle classes was like ex- 
changing whips for scorpions. It was on account of this conviction on the 
part of the still unenfranchised people that the Reform Act had failed to 
satisfy their aspirations, that in 1836 the London Working Men’s Associa- 
tion was founded. Chartism, one of the most important phases of 
Radicalism, originated from this society. While Parliament was dallying 
and deliberating, the working classes bestirred themselves to action. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE 1837-1901 


O describe Chartism fully would require a volume in itself, but its 

place in the history of Radicalism demands consideration. One day 

in late September, 1837, some Reformers met together at the summons 
of the London Working Men’s Association. The meeting was a small one, 
and almost passed unnoticed at the time, but it was fraught with great 
results. After some debate a resolution was adopted to present a petition to 
Parliament demanding universal manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, equal 
electoral districts, payment of members of Parliament, abolition of the 
property qualification and annual Parliaments. The task of presenting the 
petition was entrusted to Roebuck, the most outspoken of the Radicals in 
the House of Commons. This was subsequently styled the People’s Charter, 
and gave the whole movement the name by which it was henceforth 
known. 

The men and women who kept the Chartist movement alive had a steady 
and responsible quarrel with the conditions of their lives, which gave a 
unity to efforts that look distracted and confused. The London mob shouting 
for John Wilkes, for Lord George Gordon, for Queen Caroline, obeyed a 
simple emotion. The silent crowds tramping to Newcastle Moor or leaving 
the factories of Bradford or Halifax to climb the overlooking hills for a 
Chartist meeting, obeyed a deeper and more complex sense of wrong. The 
Chartist agitation expressed the resentment of men convinced that there was 
something false and degrading in the arrangements and the justice of their 
world. 

The factory reform movement, the ruthless campaign waged by the 
employers, with government support, against the Trade Unions, and the 
New Poor Law, went to the making of Chartism as a movement powerful 
enough, for a few years, to threaten revolution, and to command the 
support of the main body of the working classes. But for these three forces, 
there would have been nothing to single out the People’s Charter from 
among the many documents and manifestos in which the demands of the 
Radical Reformers had been set out again and again during the sixty years 
before it was drafted. For the Charter contained nothing really new. Each 
of the six points had been a part of the Radical stock-in-trade even before 
the men who drafted the Charter were born. The times, and not the precise 
formulation of tbe Radical programme by William Lovett and the London 
Working Men’s Association, made the People’s Charter a symbol of working 
class aspirations, sufferings and resentments, and gave to it an almost 
sacred character. 
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The history of the Chartist movement is confused and perplexing, 
because it embraced not merely divergent but mutually hostile schools of 
Reform. We give the name of Chartist to the London artisan who shared 
Lovett’s enthusiasm for education and a cheap press; to the Birmingham 
politician who supported Attwood’s campaign for a reform of the currency: 
to the hand-loom weaver or the miner who flocked to the meetings where 
Oastler denounced the Poor Law, or Feargus O’Connor was spinning one 
project after another from his active and ill-regulated brain; to the South 
Wales miner who followed Frost with a pike to Newport and to prison. The 
leaders of the working classes were sharply divided, and they hated each 
other with that peculiar bitterness which often makes the controversies of 
rival Reformers the most truculent controversies of all. If you could have 
put into one room Place, Lovett, Frost, Cobbett, Oastler, O’Brien and 
O’Connor, you would have provided the kind of entertainment offered to 
the London public by the showman who proposed to exhibit together a 
mad bull with a cat tied to its tail, a bear and a dog dressed with fireworks. 
Yet in the ranks of the Chartists each one of these men could count his 
disciples by the thousand. 

In the summer of 1839 a Convention of some fifty or sixty delegates met 
first in London and then in Birmingham to prepare their petition and 
organise their plan. The petition was presented to Parliament in July, and 
rejected by 235 votes to 46. From this moment the difficulties to unity 
became insuperable. Attwood and Fielden wanted the Convention to draw 
up another petition, but it was led away into a discussion of tactics. How 
was Parliament to be made to listen? A general strike? This plan, originally 
proposed by Benbow, a publican, and recommended at one time by Fielden, 
was in favour for some weeks. A boycott? A run on the banks? Armed 
violence? The debates reveal all the turns and shifts of men moving among 
large ideas and yet afraid of each other’s shadows. Such is the effect of the 
presence of a few reckless men in a body that has to devise a plan of action. 
The disagreements that divided the movement all came to the surface, and 
Chartism never regained its unity. 

The sequel was as Frost’s rising in South Wales. Frost’s men assembled on 
the 3rd November, 1839, intending to enter the town of Newport at night. 
Frost hoped to occupy the town, detain a small force of soldiers which had 
been sent there as a garrison, and then to march to Monmouth to rescue 
Vincent, the well-known Chartist orator, from prison. But his plans mis- 
carried. His men, after wandering about for several hours, arrived in broad 
daylight, and the soldiers, lodged in a hotel, swept the streets with rifle fire 
as the rioters entered. This was the only outbreak of violence, for in the 
North of England, where provocation was acute, Sir Charles James Napier 
managed to keep the peace and not merely to keep order. Napier, who was 
not only a wise man but also more than half a Chartist himself, took great 
trouble to avoid a conflict, and the general respect in which he was held was 
a powerful influence on the side of peace. 

Chartism never recovered its earlier force. A serious attempt was made to 
reorganise the movement in 1842, and Lovett managed to arrange an 
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alliance with the left wing of the Anti-Corn Law League. This, however, was 
wrecked by O’Connor, determined to keep the movement in his own hands. 
He succeeded in his tactics, made Chartism and the Repeal movement 
deadly enemies, and, competing with popular leaders like Cobden and 
Bright, who had all the foresight and judgment that he lacked, he led the 
Chartists to their final catastrophe. The last years of Chartism were occupied 
with his furious quarrels with other leaders and his wild agrarian schemes, 
and, when the final Chartist petition was presented to Parliament in 1848, 
the demonstration which had spread such alarm in anticipation proved in 
the event a complete fiasco, leaving a legend of ridicule about what had 
been a great and significant movement. The Emperor Napoleon II, then a 
refugee living in King Street, served as a special constable and was able to 
reflect on the difference between revolution in London and revolution 
in Paris. 


It was natural that historians, with their imagination caught by the 
movements that made 1848 so lurid a memory for European governments, 
should think lightly of a revolt that had so sober a career and so slight a 
casualty list. Fourteen men were killed in Frost’s escapade at Newport and 
some fifty wounded. When we remember the slender provision for the 
maintenance of order, it seems extraordinary that more violence was not 
attempted, and that the Newport rising was an isolated incident. But the 
British workman is and always has been less ready to try violence than the 
workman of the Continent. 


The men and women who went to a Chartist meeting and listened to 
Vincent, O’Brien and O’Connor, did not merely think of themselves with a 
shilling or two more in their pockets—they were swept along by the rhetoric 
which described their place in society, insulted and degraded, their lives 
spent in the cold and the dark in a world of luxury and wealth. Their 
indignation was fired by this picture of society as it was—their imagination 
was touched by a picture of society as it might be. The Chartist rhetoric 
moved and excited all those social instincts that were disregarded or 
flouted in the arrangements of their lives. Chartism was not a precise logical 
demand for a particular reform—it was a protest as incoherent as the life 
that had provoked it. We may say of these men and women that their 
burning sense of wrong made them follow any leader who promised them a 
radical change. It mattered not whether he talked like Lovett or Cobbett, 
like Oastler or O’Connor; whether he appealed to the ambitions of the 
Trade Unionist or the memories of the peasant; whether he offered to go 
forward or to go back, to build a golden future or recall a glittering past. 


To regard Chartism as an episode, as an effort that failed, a mere flash 
in the pan, something to which you can give date of birth and death, is to 
misread the history of the times. The chief feature of that history is the 
growth and prevalence of discontent. In fact the discontent of which 
Chartism was a symbol was provoked by an inequality that condemned the 
mass of the poor to a life without leisure or grace, without enjoyment or 
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education, making them 


“A savage horde among the civilised, 
A servile band among the lordly free”. 


Amid the triumphs of nature or of art, the masterpieces of God or man, 
there was nothing that seemed to belong to them, or to speak to them of a 
harmony that could subdue the spirit of strife and care. Yet the Chartist 
movement was imagination in action, and when Chartism flickered out this 
force was not lost. It went into different movements like the movement for 
education, the movement for public health, the Trade Union movement, the 
movement for temperance, and the later movements for the extension of 
the franchise. Long after the great project of 1848 had collapsed amid the 
relief and ridicule of London, the virtue of the Chartist movement was by 
these means building up the self-respect of the British workman. In this 
sense Chartism deserved the phrase applied to it by John Stuart Mill—the 
victory of the vanquished. 


The failure of Chartism as a political movement was more apparent than 
real. The first five of the six points of the People’s Charter were fully 
incorporated in due course into the working constitution of England by 
1918. It drew the attention of all classes to the “condition of England” 
question, and that attention was never afterwards lost. A new and healthier 
wind blew through the community, a new national consciousness and social 
conscience about the ills of industrial England were stirred to action, and 
the whole agitation severely shook the hardening complacency of the mid- 
Victorian era. Chartism left a deep and permanent mark on English history. 
It was the first widespread and sustained effort of working class self-help, it 
was directed to the cause of parliamentary democracy and constitutional 
reform, and the impetus it gave to eventual political reform on the one hand 
and to trade union organisation on the other was never wasted. 


The background to the Anti-Corn Law agitation was a series of bad 
harvests before 1842 and a severe trade depression which entitled the years 
from 1838 to 1843 to the label of ‘“‘the hungry forties”. In September, 1838, 
the Anti-Corn Law League was founded at Manchester, and so began the 
most sustained and intensive campaign of popular agitation which the first 
half of the nineteenth century had known. This new movement drew its 
main support from the middle classes and the manufacturing interests, and 
its successful consummation was mainly due to the brilliant leadership, 
unwearied zeal and indefatigable labours of two of the most distinguished 
Radicals that England has ever produced—Richard Cobden and John 
Bright. Throughout the country large mass meetings were addressed by 
Cobden, Bright and their supporters. Free trade became in their hands a 
gospel, a cure for all social ills, and the path to international peace. They 
combined the “laissez-faire” and humanitarian philosophies into one 
coherent set of doctrines, which they presented with remarkable vigour and 
lucidity to the mass of the people. 


Ta be continued 
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THE UNNECESSARY REBELLION 


Rhodesia and Independence. Kenneth Young. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 42s. 


Sir Winston Churchill described the Second World War as “the unnecessary 
war”; by the same token the Rhodesian Unilateral Declaration of Independence 
can best be described as ‘“‘the unnecessary rebellion”. Even Dr. Verwoerd is said to 
have wondered what was the point of it since the Rhodesian Government already 
had the substance of Independence and there seemed little sense in plunging the 
African world and the United Nations into turmoil simply to grasp at the shadow. 
Indeed, it has been the most senseless revolt in history. 


Mr. Kenneth Young, who wrote an excellent biography of Arthur James Balfour 
and is the Political Adviser to the Beaverbrook Newspapers, does not take this 
point of view. He has gone to great trouble to provide a factual account of the 
Rhodesian problem and has preferred some personal opinions of his own. His 
book is useful in setting out the time-table of this story and presenting most but 
not all of the facts. The reflections show how hard it is to make a comprehensive 
assessment of the situation whilst the issue is unresolved and so much inflamed. 
The book ends with the judgment, “Even the cool historian of fifty years hence 
might, it could be hoped, spare a tear for the departure of the loyalest of the Queen’s 
subjects”. It is, of course, impossible to forecast what a “‘cool historian’, if there 
is such a person, will feel fifty years hence but it is likely that he will be filled with 
exasperation rather than with pity. 


There are one or two facts which I could add to those given by Mr. Young, having 
been concerned with the Rhodesian problem to some extent for over twenty years. 
How, for example, Cecil Rhodes sent off Dr. Jameson and a small force to invade 
what is now Rhodesia whilst himself hiding in the African bush to evade any tele- 
gram which the British Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, might send ordering him 
to call off the raid. This was the second of the aggressive attacks inspired by Cecil 
Rhodes on friendly territory, the third landing Britain into the South African War. 
U.D.I. had as its background not only the Rhodes foray but also the ill-fated 
Central African Federation. Of this Mr. Young writes, “Looked on sympathetically 
by the British Labour Government, it at last came about under Churchill’s final 
premiership—-when the Labour Party opposed it”. This comment does not do 
justice to the attitude of the Parliamentary Labour Party. What the Opposition in 

. 1953 was against was the imposition of Federation despite the wishes of the majority 
of the population. Speaking for the Opposition in the House of Lords on 1st April 
1953 I said, “I beg the Government to pause while there is yet time and not to blun- 
der on with this plan, irrespective of African wishes. And I say to the Government: 
‘Pause until you can take Africans with you, if you cannot do that, drop the plan.’ 
It would involve no loss of prestige—indeed, the Government would gain prestige. 
To go the other way means disaster; disaster for the Africans and disaster for us.” 
The Conservative Government did not heed this warning, with the results we now 
face. 


As to the future, the pattern is by no means clear. It may be that sanctions will 
be effective and reduce Rhodesia to an economic desert; it may be that they will 
drag on through lots of cheating on the part of certain members of the United 
Nations until some sort of face-saving settlement is patched up. Force, whether 
by Britain or by the United Nations, is not practicable; just before U.D.I. it was 
perhaps possible; as a lone and unheeded voice I then suggested that Britain should 
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send to the Governor a Lieutenant General and his staff with a Battalion of Infantry, 
preferably from one of the Scottish Highland Regiments. Once Unilateral Indepen- 
dence had been declared it was too late to attempt this expedient. 

In all this Rhodesian imbroglio it must be remembered that during the last 
three years the African Nationalist case in Rhodesia has been seriously weakened 
in Western opinion, by the series of revolutions leading to military dictatorships 
in many parts of Africa. The situation in Nigeria, the key to black Africa, is the 
biggest blow of all. Indeed, the fate of Rhodesia will probably not be decided in 
London or New York or even in Salisbury but in the tense, strife-torn capitals of 
Black Africa and in Pretoria. 

Mr. Young seems to hint with foreboding at a possible future for Rhodesia, 
namely a final break with the Crown, and a declaration of a Republic having close 
links with South Africa. I would say that this is more than a possibility, it is, so 
far as can be foreseen at this moment, a probability. It appears quite likely that a 
large economic regional association will be created with its centre at Pretoria and 
consisting of some or all of the following states namely, South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Malawi, Swaziland, Botswana, Lesotho, Angola, Mozambique and even Zambia. 
The independence of Botswana and Lesotho has had the most startling effect on 
the Southern African scene, dependent as they are economically on South Africa; 
to quote the old saying, ‘ex Africa semper aliquid novi’. 

It remains to be seen whether South African leaders under Mr. Vorster can show 
the statesmanship and enlightenment necessary to grasp the prize lying so temptingly 
at the ends of their fingers. 

OGMORE 


WITH MINTO IN INDIA 


Servant of India, Sir James Dunlop Smith. Martin Gilbert. Prologue and 
Epilogue by Lord Butler. Longmans. 70s. 


Mr. Martin Gilbert’s latest work describes the Indian scene during Lord 
Minto’s Viceroyalty, 1905-1910, with the aid of the correspondence and diaries 
of his Private Secretary, Sir James Dunlop Smith. The work is a very important 
contribution to history and the material has been most skilfully handled by 
Mr. Gilbert. Lord Butler, the nephew of J. D. Smith, whose family associations 
with India have been very close, contributes a brief Foreword and concluding 
reflections. Lord Minto, formerly Governor General of Canada, was indeed 
lucky to find a secretary whose long experience of work in India made him a 
great deal more than a mere secretary. He was indeed a colleague and the two 
men quickly developed a deep affection and admiration for each other. 

Curzon had resigned the Viceroyalty in 1905 owing to his quarrel with 
Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief, with regard to appointments. The British 
Government in London took Kitchener’s side. Curzon was furious and 
exclaimed: “God may forgive Brodrick (Secretary for India), I never will.” 

Lord Minto happily had no pretentions to be a superman and approached his 
new task with an open mind. He was confronted with the traditional problems 
of Indian poverty and the Hindu-Moslem antagonism, neither of which he or 
anyone could do much to mitigate. A new headache developed when the plague 
cost India two million lives; and unanticipated difficulties arose from friction 
with Lord Morley, Secretary for India, who fully shared the views held by both 
parties at home, and the ultimate responsibility for India lay in Whitehall. The 
Secretary for India had no intimate acquaintance with that country or its 
problems on his appointment in the Liberal Cabinet of 1905; and Minto 
resented what he regarded as unnecessary interference in matters of which 
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Morley knew nothing at first hand. His distrust of the Secretary for India was 
largely shared by the Moslems, one of whose leaders expressed the opinion that 
the minister was a philosopher and might well be contented to give lessons in 
Philosophy. 

Despite the lack of confidence between the Viceroy and the Secretary for 
India, they combined in the so-called Morley-Minto-reforms of 1909. Curzon 
was a superman and like many other supermen was too sure of his infallibility 
to adjust himself to novel circumstances. The idea that India would ever rule 
itself or that Indians should have any share in the government of their country 
was unthinkable. Minto, on the other hand, with his open mind quickly learned 
that a new wind was blowing through Asia. Many of the students and the 
younger géneration had been deeply impressed by the Japanese victories over 
Russia in 1904 and looked forward to the complete independence of India in 
their own time. That would have been too big a jump in 1909, but in that year 
Morley and Minto reached agreement on an important advance; an Indian was 
to be appointed to the Viceroy’s Council and to the Provincial Council. Looking 
back we may wonder why this change should have been delayed so long; but 
when it came, it was too much for King Edward VI, the King-Emperor, Lord 
Morley explained to him the decision that had been taken and he reluctantly 
consented and asked that his protest should be put on record. Lord Morley’s 
correspondence with Minto fills the second half of the second volume of his 
Recollections which he wrote in his closing years. The present volume provides 
a much fuller record of their contacts. India had still to wait nearly 40 years 
before attaining independence in 1947, but the Morley-Minto-reforms stand 
out as an important milestone on the road. 

Shortly before the termination of Minto’s Viceroyalty Dunlop Smith was 
offered a place on the staff of the Secretary for India and, however reluctantly, 
felt it his duty to accept. His task included the supervision of Indian students in 
England and the reception of Indian visitors. Though little known to the general 
public he fully deserves the title of A Servant of India and we owe it to Mr. 
Gilbert that he takes his modest place among the makers of history. 

G. P. Goocu 


MONTGOMERY AND ALAMEIN 
The Montgomery Legend. R. W. Thompson. Allen & Unwin. 32s. 


In attempting to demolish one legend, which exists largely in his imagination, 
the author is in danger of creating another. There need be no legend about Mont- 
gomery, his actions are very fully documented and he has not been reticent in 
revealing himself. 

This attempt to debunk Montgomery takes the form of building up the impor- 
tance of the first battle of Alamein, fought by Auchinleck in July 1942, and repre- 
senting the October battle as a potential walk-over but for Montgomery’s desire 
for showmanship. Auchinleck’s reputation is sufficiently well established for him 
gladly to dispense with this kind of championship. First Alamein, important as it 
was, was the final clinch of two exhausted antagonists before they separated to 
gather strength. Second Alamein was a hard-fought battle between doughty 
opponents, forced to meet head-on because there were no flanks that could be turned. 
Cyrenaica had proved easy to conquer but difficult to hold. Montgomery waited 
until he could be sure of holding it. He succeeded, although it was disappointing 
that he could not exploit his victory more completely. 

The author fails, as others have before him, to appreciate the stresses and strains 
that fall on commanders in war. They find relief in different ways, according to 
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their several natures. Alanbrooke confided in his diary and has been much mis- 
understood in consequence. Montgomery lived a life apart, which sometimes made 
things difficult for his colleagues, but it suited him. 

The book lacks objectivity and cannot be regarded as a serious contribution to 
history, in spite of all the protestations about the sacredness of truth that appear 
in the over-long Introduction. 

R. F. K. GOLDSMITH 


BRITISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


An Illustrated Encyclopaedia of British pottery and porcelain. Geoffrey Godden. 
Herbert Jenkins. £7 7s. 


Worcester Porcelain and Lund’s Bristol. Franklin Barrett. Faber and Faber. 63s. 


The first of these books is intended to be an illustrated companion to the author’s 
existing Encyclopaedia of British pottery and porcelain marks and to the second 
_part of the new edition of Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms (reviewed in the Literary 
Supplement, January 1966) for which he was also responsible. It contains an excel- 
lent short guide to the development of ceramic art in this country and a very con- 
siderable number of annotated illustrations. This is a subject in connection with 
which there has been a great increase in public interest over the last few years, and 
there are many people who should find this a most useful work of reference for 
identification and collecting purposes, particularly since the recent rise in prices 
and a shortage of pieces on the market must mean that present-day enthusiasts 
will need to be more eclectic than their predecessors. Just as the last twenty years 
have seen a substantial upgrading in the general estimation of English stoneware 
and cream-coloured earthenware, so we now seem to be in the middle of a serious 
reassessment of the position of Victorian pottery and porcelain. Mr. Godden, 
who is already an acknowledged expert on this subject, provides a vast amount of 
relevant material, both in the photographs and the text, which should prove a useful 
guide. He is particularly good on the artist potters, such as de Morgan, the Martin 
brothers and Edward Bingham and on the various designers who worked for 
Minton’s and Doulton’s. Surprisingly, however, J could find no reference to Christo- 
pher Dresser and the Linthorpe pottery which surely merits a mention; and another 
absentee, from an earlier period, is Obadiah Sherratt. He is full of information, 
however, on the black basalt makers and on the ramifications of the nineteenth- 
century porcelain factories. Students of ceramics will find much that is both stimulat- 
ing and persuasive in his newly advanced theory that the greater part of early 
nineteenth-century flower encrusted pieces, which have hitherto been attributed to 
the Coalport, Coalbrookdale or Rockingham factories, must now be accepted 
from documentary evidence as Minton. The colour photographs are excellent and 
many of the black and white pictures are of particular interest since they represent 
items which have not previously been reproduced, a large number coming from the 
author’s own collection or from the stock of Messrs. Godden’s shop at Worthing. 
Mr. Barrett’s book on Worcester is altogether a more rarefied affair, but will be 
invaluable to anyone who wants a good general introduction to the subject. There 
have been many books on this factory, including a number in recent years, but this 
is by far the most clear. First published in 1953 as one of the excellent Faber series 
of monographs, it has been entirely revised and brought up to date, in the light of 
recent documentary discoveries, and the extended section of illustrations draws 
generously upon pieces which are now exhibited in the Dyson Perrins Museum in 
Worcester and from the Rissik Marshall collections of coloured specimens which 
has been given to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Of all the English factories 
this is the one to which it is easiest to lose one’s heart, a surprising thing, perhaps, 
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considering that the buik of the ware made there was of a domestic nature and only 
a small number of figures have been identified. Its great charm lay in the distinction 
of the design and decoration and, as such, it came as near as we ever did in this 
country to constituting a rival in quality to Sévres. Mr. Barrett deals fully with the 
question of the outside decorators (a subject which could usefully be included in 
general in a future edition of Mr. Godden’s book) and he throws new light upon the 
career of James Rogers and the question of the “birds mobbing an owl” group of 
pieces and on to Billingsley and Walker’s relations with the Flight, Barr and Barr 
management. The chapter on the later history of the various works situated at 
Worcester is particularly useful at a time when the products of the Chamberlain 
factory seem to be undergoing a marked revival of interest. As with all this Faber 
series, the photographs are of a very high standard and in this particular instance 
some of the colour prints are nothing short of splendid. Both these volumes are 
. warmly to be recommended. 

ERNLE MONEY 


POETRY EASTERN AND WESTERN 


Poems of Mao Tse-Tung. Translated by Wong Man. Eastern Horizon Press. 
Hong Kong, £1. 


I Burn for England: Poems of World War II. Selected by Charles Hamblett. 
Leslie Frewin. 50s. 


Poems to Compare. Selected by Raymond Wilson. Macmullan. 12s. 6d. 


The Poetry of Railways. Selected and Introduced by Kenneth Hopkins. Leslie 
Frewin. 35s. 


Judging by the press and television pictures of surging crowds of Chinese 
demonstrators brandishing thousands of copies of his Poems and Sayings, Mao 
Tse-Tung is the world’s best-selling poet. We have the opportunity of judging 
his literary quality in a well-produced Hong Kong edition in which the late 
Mr. Wong Man’s translations face the Chinese originals, and though few people 
are familiar with the Chinese language the English renderings do give a fair idea 
of Mao’s subject matter and manner. Apparently he favours ancient verse-forms, 
particularly the lu and the tzu, while discouraging the young from following his 
example ; and, not surprisingly, the translator describes them as old bottles filled 
with new wine in which “a scientific and up-to-the-minute outlook obtrudes into 
every poem where objectivity, freshness, optimism, vigour, endeavour, patriotism 
and universal peace are extolled”. Here is the English version of one of the 
battle poems, ‘Loushan Pass’, celebrating the storming of a strategic position 
between Kweichow province and Szechuan by the Red Army in 1935. The metre 
is the traditional tzu: 

Fierce the west wind! 
Up wide skies wild geese are crying for the moon in the frosty dawn 
In the frosty dawn. 
Horse hooves clattering, 
Bugles sobbing low. 
Boast not too fast this stern pass was as real as iron 
Now that with firm steps we are trampling right through the summut. 
Right through the summit 
To see the green hills reeling like waves 
And the dying sun like blood. 
A six-page illustration of Mao’s giant script for one of the poems should interest 
Western calligraphers. 
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Mr. Charles Hamblett’s Z Burn for England is a splendid anthology of the 
poetry of the Second World War, containing more than 250 poems by nearly 150 
poets, among them Keith Douglas, John Waller, Dylan Thomas, Vernon Watkins, 
Henry Treece, W. H. Auden, Norman Nicholson, C. Day-Lewis, John Pudney, 
Christopher Hassall, Roy Fuller, Paul Dehn, Alun Lewis, George Barker, Louis 
MacNiece, Laurie Lee and others whose lives and writings come into that period. 
Among so many famous names it is difficult to choose one poem more 
memorable than a hundred others; but if I must, it is John Bayliss’s sonnet 
‘Reported Missing’, which begins: 

With broken wing they limped across the sky 

caught in late sunlight, with their gunner dead, 

one engine gone,—the type was out of date,- 

blood on the fuselage turning brown from red. 
and ends: 

So two men waited, saw the third dead face, 

And wondered when the wind would let them die. 

Mr. Raymond Wilson’s highly individual and welcome anthology arose from 
his conviction that the comparative method is the best way—by promoting 
discussion—of teaching poetry. Accordingly he juxtaposes such pieces as Francis 
Thompson’s and Walter de la Mare’s poems “To a Snowflake’ and ‘The 
Snowflake’, Wordsworth’s ‘The Solitary Reaper’ and Hood’s ‘Ruth’, poems on 
the Cuckoo, on the Blackbird, Isaac Rosenberg’s ‘Break of Day in the Trenches’ 
and Geoffrey Dearmer’s ‘The Turkish Trench Dog’—and after allowing the class 
to read the poems quietly to themselves, himself reads them aloud and then 
invites comments. School anthologies are legion, but this is one that cannot fail 
to stimulate pupils’ interest and enthusiasm in and for English Poetry. 

Finally, a rare and unexpected anthology from Mr. Kenneth Hopkins, The 
Poetry of Railways, containing poems by 130 writers gleaned, as he says, from 
a thousand volumes of verse—from Wordsworth, Whitman and Robert Louis 
Stevenson to D. H. Lawrence, Edmund Blunden and Richard Church. It is 
tempting to describe this collection as pulsating with fire and energy and speed, 
but that sums up a truly fascinating poetic survey of Railways, Rolling Stock, 
Permanent Ways, Railway Stations, Trainscapes and Journeys, Arrivals and 
Departures, Travellers and Commuters—and Railwaymen. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


NOVELISTS AND MORAL ATTITUDES 
The Truthtellers. Laurence Lerner. Chatto and Windus, 35s. 


Perhaps it is because Mr. Laurence Lerner is so good a poet that he writes 
with such clear perception and conviction about other people’s books. There is 
a necessary element of self-scrutiny in the making of a good poem; without it 
all creative art is incomplete, and when that scrutiny is turned on a justly famous 
work the result is likely to be of critical significance. The application of this 
process is seen in The Truthtellers, a wide-ranging survey of Jane Austen, George 
Eliot and D. H. Lawrence, with slants on some other authors including Hardy, 
Conrad and Graham Greene. The overall theme is the three novelists’ view of 
man and their moral attitudes; and they were chosen for examination, Mr. 
Lerner tells us, for their greatness: “George Eliot because she is the finest of all 
English novelists; Jane Austen because her social comedy is unparalleled in 
its ability to entertain immediately, and stand up to almost endless re-readings ; 
and Lawrence, the crude, uneven, dangerous giant, because he looms over all 
modern fiction, threatening, inspiring, delighting. . . .” This is catholic enough, 
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and challenging ; and for many readers the dispute will at once arise when he 
links them under the charge of “the Absence of God” in their novels: “they none 
of them believed in God.” Having stated that, Mr. Lerner sets about proving it 
—quoting Janet Dempster and Mr. Tryan (‘Janets Repentance’), Gwendolen 
and Deronda (‘Daniel Deronda’), Jane Austen’s satirical sniffs at Mr. Collins 


(‘Pride and Prejudice’) and at other clerics in ‘Mansfield Park’; 


and D. H. 


Lawrence’s inveterate substitution of “uncontrollable sensual experience” for 


religious belief. 


These sections and well-marshalled arguments make compelling reading, 
delving as they do into the writings of the three great novelists. 

The Second Part of the book, ‘Impulse and Control’ ranges far and wide. One 
imagines that the chapters derive from the author’s lectures; and listening to 
them must have been a provocative and stimulating experience for the students 


privileged to take part. 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


Brigadier Frederick Kisch (Vallen- 
tine Mitchell, 25s.). This is a short and 
admirable biography of a very remark- 
able British soldier and Zionist, written 
by his son Michael Kisch and Pro- 
fessor Norman Bentwich. Born in 
1888, Kisch obtained a commission in 
the Royal Engineers in 1907 and had 
a very distinguished career during the 
First World War, culminating in his 
membe: , on the intelligence side, 
of the military section of the British 
Delegation at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. In 1921 he was refused accept- 
ance by the Staff College, which frus- 
trated his army ambitions at that date. 
His son points out that this failure to 
‘be accepted “was never satisfactorily 
explained”. Failure, however, must 
have influenced him in accepting 
Weizmann’s offer to nominate him to 
lead the Zionist organisation in Pales- 
tine. For nearly nine years from 1922, 
Kisch was political head of the Jewish 
Agency, and there can be little doubt 
that he laid much of the groundwork 
for the eventual emergence of the Jew- 
ish State. He overcame initial distrust 
by both Mandatory officials and Jews; 
and he became, indeed, the ideal leader 
of the Zionists and negotiator both 
with the British and the Arabs. This 
section of the biography comes par- 
ticularly well from Professor Bent- 
wich who, as Attorney-General in the 
Mandatory Government and later as 
Professor of International Relations at 


the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
worked with Kisch and could appre- 
ees fully his work and aims in lead- 

jewry. Upon the outbreak of the 
Second World War, Kisch rejoined the 
British army and later became General 
Montgomery’s Chief Engineer in the 
Eighth Army. Michael Kisch, who 
deals primarily with bis father’s army 
career, gives a vivid account of Kisch’s 
remarkable achievements during the 
desert campaigns, at Alamein and the 
final drive through to Tripoli. Shortly 
afterwards he was killed by a mine at 
Wadi Akarit. This brief biography 
points to the integrity, brilliance, mod- 
esty and versatility of this extraordin- 
ary man who shone both as Staff 
Officer and soldier in the field, as 
dedicated Zionist leader and under- 
standing critic of the British approach 
to the Jewish National Home. 


“This England.” National Geographic 
Society. (Published in England from 
the NGS European Office, 11 Stan- 
hope Gate, W.1.) £4 5s. 4d. This 
sumptuous compilation, packed with 
superb colour photographs, is, one 
imagines, primarily designed for the 
overseas visitor to this country. For 
the English reader, the title will more 
immediately recall the column in 
which for a full generation the New 
Statesman has presented a collage of 
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the more' absurd contemporary Eng- 
lish attitudes, rather than the rhetoric 
of Shakespeare’s John of Gaunt, and 
he is likely to find the Sellenger’s 
Round/Bard of Avon/arty-crafty, at- 
mosphere a little oppressive for home 
consumption. Still, no doubt our vis- 


. Itors wish to see an England of this 


sort, and this book will serve their 
needs admirably. 

In.a book of this kind, the author 
must necessarily play second fiddle to 
the photographer, but the team who 
have provided the linking text for this 
book have done their job well, having 
regard to the Hmited space available. 
This is a sort of Golden Treasury of 
familiar beauty spots, and, as with that 
anthology, there is little deviation from 
the well-trodden ways. Even so, one 
wonders why Winchester should rate 
several pages, to the complete exclu- 
sion of the Norman magnificence of 
nearby Romsey, why the scattered 
references to the Romans in Britain 
should fail to note (say) Bignor or 
Lullingstone, and why George Rod- 
ger’s percipient essay on Kent should 
omit the most exciting addition to the 
county’s attractions since the war, the 
restored Carmelite Friary at Ayles- 
ford. However, one cannot have every- 
thing, and it must be conceded that 
“This England” admirably performs 
its function of introducing to the 
visitor from overseas, the better-known 
tourist attractions of England. 

E. J. BURBAGE 

On Iniquity (Macmillan, 16s.). The 
novelist, Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
attended the notorious Moors Murder 
trial at Chester in April 1966, in which 
Jan Brady, a young stock-clerk, and 
Esther Myra Hindley, a shorthand 
typist, were convicted of murdering a 
youth and a young girl; and Brady was 
also convicted of murdering a boy 
aged 12. It is a hideous story of de- 
pravity, perversion and sadism. In this 
short volume, Miss Johnson describes 
vividly the atmosphere of the trial. 
Her main purpose, however, is to re- 
late the commission of these appalling 
crimes to our permissive society. It is 


i 


“the purist self-deception, to ‘pretend 
that our Ugly Society played no part” 
in these happenings. She discusses, for 
example, the general dissemination of 
erotic literature and Brady’s collection 
of sado-~masochistic and ‘titillatory 
books which fed his lust. This book is 
a probe into the moral sickness of our 
society. She suggests no easy solutions, 
but simply argues that “we have a lot 
of rethinking to do”. F 


Britannia at Dartmouth (Alvin Red- 
man. 42s.). This is a delightful book in 
which Captain S. W. C. Pack tells the 
history of officer cadet training in the 
Royal Navy. It starts with the sailing 
ship, Britannia, at Portsmouth in 1859. 
By 1862, she had moved via Portland 
to Dartmouth; and ın 1869 she was 
replaced by a larger ship, the fifth 
Britannia, which became the centre of 
cadet training until in 1902 the Britan- 
nia Royal Naval College was created 
and sited on dry land at Dartmouth. 
For the next fifty years Dartmouth 
continued in effect as a naval public 
school until] in 1955 the age of entry 
was raised to eighteen; and the Col- 
lege entered a new era on a level of 
advanced training and technical educa- 
tion. Captain Pack describes vividly the 
pattern of life and discipline and the 
changes in training, illustrated by 
numerous anecdotes. For the last half 
century he has also drawn upon the 
recollections of old boys who help to 
bring the text dramatically to life. 
There are numerous photographs. Earl 
Mountbatten commends the book in 
his Foreword for “its splendid record 
of events and those who served in 
Britannia”. 


Richelieu and his Age (Allen and 
Unwin. 35s.). Carl J. Burckhardt’s 
study of Cardinal Richelieu’s rise to 
power and his achievement in France 
and Europe was first published in 
English in 1940. This new second im- 
pression will be welcomed in making 
the work more readily available to 
students of the period. 





THE Smee AMERICAN AND HIS BOMB 


by J. H. Huizinga 


N the days when Britain ruled the waves it was generally accepted 
little boys should be seen and not heard. It did not ocour to an ally 
like Portugal to claim a voice in the use of its protectors power. 


Protégés knew their place. They—at any rate those among them who -' 
have only recently been demoted to this status—do so no longer. i 


Encouraged by the Montessori methods of the American 
and mistaking affluence for power they seem to take it for granted that 
they are entitled to make the most extraordinary claims. ‘The alliance”, 
Gaston Deferre has said, “must be reorganised in such a way that by 
` 1970 no nuclear decisions can be taken anywhere in the world without 
our agreement”. Britain’s Gordon Walker has demanded “‘real participation 
with the U.S. in the planning and control of her entire nuclear armoury 
. . a full say in questions that determine control and check the use of 
nuclear weapons”. In Germany Strauss has declared in all seriousness 


that America should leave the Middle East and some other parts of the 


globe to Europe as its own sphere of influence. And the NATO 
parliamentarians as well as their colleagues of the WEU have adopted 
resolutions demanding that the alliance “respect the principle -of equality 
between America and Europe”. 


Clearly General de Gaulle is not the only one in Europe who suffers 
from delusions of grandeur. They would seem to invite the American 
retort: who do you think you are, what makes you think you are entitled 
to a say in the handling of our power, who created it anyway, who paid 
for it? But one does not have to spend much time in Washington to 
realise how little pleasure it takes in its “hegemony”, how preoccupied 
itis with the problem of “nuclear sharing”, how uneasy Hes the head that 
wears the nuclear crown. The Quiet American of our day often seems 
almost bashful compared with some of his predecessors who forded it 
over the world as to the manner born which he, with his egalitarian and: 
puritanical origins, is aot. Perhaps it ts because he still feels a certain 


subconscious deference towards Europe, as ¥f in spite of himself he half , 


accepted General de Gaulle’s typically patronising description of his country 
as “Fille de Europe”. 

Thus one finds Walter Lippmann declaring that “the image of the U.S. 
as protector, guide and leader of Europe has become completely out of 
date”. Thus, too, one finds a man {ike the Deputy-Assistant Secretary of 
State for Atlantic Affairs, Robert Schaetzel, almost apologising for “the 
historical accident of our nuclear monopoly”, which “gives us no natural 


right to dispose of the nuclear destiny of the Western Alliance in our own -~ 


interest”. Would it have occurred to Palmerston to ascribe Britain’s 
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supremacy at sea to a “historical accident”? No more, surely, than he 
would have lost any sleep, as the American possessors of nuclear supremacy 
are doing every night, over the question how to share it with his wards. 


It is easy, of course, to dismiss America’s promises of sharing its over- 
whelming power through “partnership” as so much soft soap. But this 
exercise can safely be left to its native debunkers. American commentators, 
no frespectors of euphemisms even when they serve to cloak the 
national interest, have been the first to debunk the “Grand Design” for 
“Partnership”, ‘Interdependence’ or the ‘‘dumb-bell’”-relationship. 
“Partnership”, writes Professor Stanley Hoffman of the Centre for 
Intemational Affairs at Harvard, “is a way of containing and orienting 
the Western European experiment; while constraining and guiding the Six 
it does not affect the freedom of the U.S. outside Atlantica . . . the dumb- 
beli is supposed to toll for the Europeans only”. Likewise Prof. L. W. 
Martin of the School of Advanced Internationa] Studies at Johns Hopkins, 
sees the “‘dumb-bell” as intended to secure that “views acceptable to 
- Americans as to how to conduct world affairs should prevail in the 
Western camp”. We in Europe might do better to reciprocate the 
Americans’ generous understanding for our wounded pride with an equally 
ready comprehension of the dilemma in which they find themselves, torn 
as they are between two traditions become instincts, between attachment 
to the old familiar ways and longing for a new order, between fear and 
hope. 

For it is not love of “hegemony” that makes them reluctant to 
see their allies, individually or collectively, develop nuclear power of 
their own; it és fear, fear of the “‘entangling alliance” into which their 
present protectorate would be transformed once these allies had become 
capable of making or at any rate unleashing a major war. As things are 
—with the “Force de Frappe” still not off the drawing-board and the 
British deterrent considered in safe hands—America has not yet had to 
break with the sacred tradition of avoiding such involvements. It may 
have concluded alliance all over the world. But in doing so it has really 
only extended its Monroe doctrine over a targo number of essentially 
helpless and therefore harmless protégés. 


This tradition, become instinct, is at war with another and no less 
ingrained feeling; the optimism and modernism, the 18th century belief in 
progress and the perfectability of men and institutions, that made America 
fall for the charms of a European Federation. Hence the ambivalence that 
characterises American policy towards European unification now that the 
Baby-doll of fifteen years ago has developed into an imperious young 
woman clamouring for nuclear emancipation. 

It has appeared nowhere more clearly than in President Kennedy’s 
speech at Frankfurt of June 1963. He looked forward, he then said, to 
“a Europe united and strong speaking with a common voice . . . acting 
with a common will... a world Power capable of meeting world problems 
as a full and equal partner”. 
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Even de Gaulle could hardly ask for more, except that in the same 
breath the President insisted on the need for a “closely unified Atlantic 
deterrent with genuine European participation”. As 95%, of the Atlantic 
deterrent is American-owned and controlled this would hardly seem to 
leave much scope for a Europe acting as a ‘world power, a full and equal 
partner”. 

Among those whose “Eurofolie de grandeur” leads them to demand 
equality and “nuclear sharing” with America only de Gaulle, however 
fataHy wrongheaded, seems in earnest. He does not whine for nuclear 
charity nor delude himself as to the value of the crumbs one could hope 
to obtain in this way. He has decided to create his own power, Those who 
claim an equal voice in the handling of America’s power are tike beggars 
demanding fair shares with the millionaire. And when the fatter palms 
them off with arrangements for ever “closer consultation”, ever more 
“joint contingency planning”, ‘‘joint crisis management” and the tike they 
are apt to parade these consolation-prizes as if they were of the utmost 
value. What matters, so the theory runs, is not to have a finger on the 
trigger but, in Gordon Walker’s words, “to participate fully in the formula- 
tion of ideas, policy and strategy that together make up the doctrine on 
which the decision of the American President must depend”. In the same 
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spirit the German Socialist leader, Fritz Erler, declares himself quite 
content “if the decisions of the President are propa i in such a way that 
‘ European ideas and interests have their place in them 


In actual fact, of course, no amount of consultation can give America’s 
allies any real control over their own destiny. For one thing, what matters 
` jf you are to have a say in your own fate is not to have it at the last 
moment when you have already been brought to the brink and must 
decide whether or not to press the final button, but at the beginning of 
the long “escalade” that has led you there. For another, even if you 
` could draw up agreed “‘contingency-plans” for such remote forest fires as 

may spring up anywhere at any time and which—far more than a Russian 
blockade of Berlin or an attack on Hamburg—constitute the real danger 
to Europe, the man who alone has the power to deal with them would 
obviously still have the last word. As the State Department’s adviser 
on the MLF has said with glorious under-statemeat: “So long as consulta- 
tion means other countries advising the U.S. what to do with U.S. power, 

I feel it will remain of limited effect”. 

It is because power cannot be shared in this way that a surprising number 
of America’s academic specialists in foreign affairs have plumped for the 
Gaullist solution. Such well-known figures as Henry Kissinger, Herbert 
Kahn, Ben T. Moore, R. Strausz-Hupe, Stanley Hoffmann, have all, at 
one time or another accepted an autonomous European deterrent as the 
least of all evils. Not so officialdom where much cold water is poured on 
the idea that Europe could achieve the requisite degree of organic unity 
in the foreseeable future. 

This is not to say that Washington is happy with things as they are. 
Far from it. But it has preferred to approach the problem of Europe’s 
emancipation from nuclear tutelage through what has successively been 
called a NATO Nuclear Force, MLF and ANF, but could best be 

. characterised as an embryonic Atlantic Deterrent Community or ADC. 

For all these variations on the same theme have one essential feature in 

common borrowed from Messrs. Schuman and Monnet; those joining are 

to pool their nuclear resources (though in the case of America only a 

fraction of them), renounce their national freedom of nuclear action and 

thereby create the compulsion for joint action. National abdication is to 
be the motor of Atlantic integration. That is the leading thought in every 
one of these schemes just as it was in the Schuman pian and the Treaty of 

Rome. Only the motor’s superchargers, majority procedures and a High 

Authority or Commission, are lacking in the various projects for an ADC. 


It seemed very promising, this American acceptance of the major 
technique of the Six. Until one remembers that America intends to keep 
the overwhelming proportion of her nuclear resources outside the Atlantic 
pool while Europe is expected to put her all in it including, in the case 
of nuclear have-nots like Germany or Italy, their nuclear ambitions. Does 
that mean that the whole scheme was only a transparent manoeuvre to 
thwart these ambitions, to prevent Europe’s emancipation and bring its 
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nuclear power firmly under ‘American control? According to some 
American heretics, Prof. Hoffmann for instance, the answer is not in 
doubt. But there are two possible ways of escape from this depressing 
conclusion. One is to accept the oft-heard American suggestion that the 
embryonic ADC was intended to function as a schoof for nuclear self- 
government from which Europe can expect to graduate once it has achieved 
the requisite degree of union. The other is to credit those—and they are 
both surprisingly numerous and influential including people like Lippmann 
—who advocate the creation of a full blown Atlantic Deterrent Community 
demanding equal sacrifices of national freedom of action from all its 
members or, bolder still, some sort of federal authority for Atlantic 
Defence, 

It is not easy to take any of this very seriously. European emancipation 
through graduation from the “‘school for nuclear self-government” pre- 
supposes an American willingness to countenance the emergence of an 
autonomous nuclear Europe of which there is as yet little sign in official 
Washington. As for emancipation through Atlantic federation or anything 
like it, this would demand a surrender of sovereignty from Congress which 
is even more difficult to imagine. 


It is clear that even viewed in the most favourable light the American 
offer of an embryonic ADC, as an approach to the promised partnership 
of equals, asks a great deal of patience as well as trust from Europe. But 
it did at least set a first step on the road towards an agreed solution of 
the problem of Europe’s emancipation. Whether this joint approach—so 
much safer than going it alone with its obvious risks of alienating the 
American protector—offers Europe any real hope depends on the answers 
to two questions. Will the ‘Americans continue to show the adaptability 
demanded from them by the hurricane of technological change that has 
already driven them so far and so fast? And will they remain—pace de 
Gaulle—immune to the temptations of “hegemony”? If you believe the 
answer to both questions is in the affirmative then you can argue that a 
Europe which played ther cards skilfully, exercising patient pressure while 
setting her own house in final order, might yet achieve the best of both 
worlds; a measure of emancipation with retention of American protection. 


[J. H. Huizinga is ‘roving correspondent’ for the distinguished Dutch 
newspaper Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, and is a frequent contributor 
to leading publications in Britain and abroad.] 
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MUST BRITISH INFLUENCE BE ERODED? 
by Wilfred Altman 


T may seem rather strange that the subject of books should suddenly 

raise a minor national storm. Why should this be? Books have never 

been more widely appreciated as a source of knowledge, interest and 
enjoyment. Production and sales are flourishing. Publishers’ turnover last 
year increased by 14 per cent, reaching a record £120m. Export sales of 
books rose by £4m. to some £50m.—no mean achievement, since very few 
industries can clairn to sell over 40 per cent of their output overseas. Why, 
then, should publishers be so critical of the government for its unfair 
treatment, the absence of a national book policy, and lack of financial 
support? Should a flourishing industry feel entitled to public funds which; 
it might be argued, would swell private profit? 

The cause of the storm is neither as straight-forward or superficiat as 


`` this question implies. For many years, the export of books has assumed a 


special importance, both because the struggle for literacy, knowledge and 
learning has opened very wide markets and, in the national (as well as 
their own) interest, publishers have felt it right to respond to this demand. 
A heaithy overseas book trade has a further long-term advantage. Technical 
books, especially, stimulate exports of other British products—machinery, 


‘equipment and so on. In this sense, it is probably no exaggeration to say 


that where trade once followed the flag, trade now follows the book. 
Other countries too have long recognised this factor that books stimulate 
trade generally by orientating the foreign reader of books to everything 
` that the country concerned has to offer. 

Yet beyond this relentless battle for increased trade between nations in 
the world’s expanding markets, books have become an important weapon 
in the cold war and in the attempt to win men’s minds. In the cause 
of this battle, books are not being exactly dumped, but behind such high- 
minded phrases as ‘the enrichment of the human spirit’, every strong nation 
- is involved at an official level in making books available at artificially low 
_ prices. The campaign has reached a stage where sheer commercial 
competence in publishing books at highly competitive prices has ceased to 
be relevant. And Britain, because of lack of adequate government support, 
is in danger of losing the battle. 

America‘ subsidises the U.S. publishing industry’s book exports to the 
tune of some $50m. a year, or hetf the total value of American book 
exports in 1965 (the latest year for which official figures are available). 
Russia, China and France also lead the field in this newest form of sales- 
manship. The Russians, for example, are currently printing books in 
English, French and German, and in over 40 Indian dialacts. The U.S.S.R. 
is believed to offer a normal 50 per cent discount on overseas book sales, 
yet there are reported instances where Russian books have been available 
at a price roughly equivalent of the postage from Russia. 

America, in a recent major policy statement, has made it clear that the 
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government is prepared “actively to promote the free flow of books and 
other forms of recorded knowledge . . . The task of filling the world’s 
need for books and of achieving an adequate exchange of books among 
the nations”, the statement goes on “‘is immense. No single institution or 
agency and no single government can hope to accomplish it alone. It is 
therefore essential that all agencies of government concerned in any way 
with international book and library programmes assign to these a high 
priority.” 

This, in practice, means virtually unlimited official aid. And indeed afl 
government agencies have received a detatled directive indicating specific 
courses of action for implementing this national policy. 

Where does this leave Britain? We are not altogether indolent in this 
sphere of attempting to win men’s minds, but as far as the main effort 
of spreading knowledge through books is concerned, we are in danger of 
losing markets. You cannot sell books made available at even rock-bottom 
commercial prices in competition with heavily subsidised and even free 
books. 

What exactly is Britain doing? Our chief effort is clearly represented in 
overseas information services on which the government spends some £70m. 
—a considerable item of expenditure which is currently being re-appraised. 
The British Council alone has an annual budget of nearly £11m. devoted 
to furthering cultural relations between the U.K. and other countries, It 
maintains overseas libraries, staff and supplies of new books. 

In addition there is the Low-Priced Books Scheme administered by the 
Centrat Office of Information, with funds from the Ministry of Overseas 
Development. Its aim now is to provide certain educational books at a 
reduced price to students in developing countries. To do this, it offers 
publishers a subsidy and/or guarantees a minimum print order over a 
three-year period. Publishers, however, do not consider this scheme 
successful, Principally because most of the books go to India, and the 
use of certain obsolescent British books is perpetuated, largely on advice 
from the Indian Ministry of Education. 

Yet all these efforts seem puny in relation to the collective efforts of 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and France. The strongest attempt to counteract them 
in Britain, and to prevent the decline (and increasing danger of erosion of 
British influence overseas) has come from the U.K. publishing industry 
itself. Ironically, the establishment of the British Book Development 
Council, as a co-operative venture, was preceded by discussions with 
Ministers and Senior Government officials which led the founders to expect 
thet substantial financial assistance would be forthcoming for projects of 
mutually agreed importance. Yet, so far the government has only 
contributed £10,000. Here is surely a case for substantial government 
support, as part of a national book policy. 

The achievements—and aims—of the BDC demonstrate unusual 
determination on the part of publishers to act collectively; but with all 
the goodwill in the world—and voluntary contributions to a central 
‘fighting’ fund to the tune of £60,000 a year—how far can these measures 
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go to combat artificially low-priced books in many of their markets? 

The BDC does not envisage a situation where its efforts can match those 
of the programmes of other book supplying countries. Its objectives are 
more limited, but practical and designed to make a little money (relatively) 
work hard. For example, with the funds raised among members, it wilk be 


_ able to mount co-operative publicity, stage overseas book exhibitions, 


secure overseas credit insurance for the sale of books to countries 
experiencing foreign exchange difficulties; ionger-term it is anxious to 
establish a working relationship with government officials, undertake 
market research into the book trades of overseas countries, train overseas 
students who wish to become booksellers, and give subsidies and advice 
to help the establishment of university bookshops in developing countries, 
as well as exchange British teachers and librarians. 

These measures will help, but they are hardly adequate in the face of 
overwhelming foreign state subsidised competition, What the U.K. book 
industry asks for from the government, as a minimum requirement, is that 


“public money should be provided to match their own contribution: which 


is still only a fraction of the sum being spent in this direction by other 
countries. 

“No publishers”, as Mr. Rayner Unwin, Vice-Chairman of George 
Aten and Unwin, recently pointed out, “want to be propped up by public 
money, but there are certain obstacles to trade that can only be resolved 
with governmental assistance and support. A national book policy and 
pump-priming aid for the Book Development Council would enable 
Britain’s most influential export to retain its challenged ascendency. The 
governments of all other book-producing countries act on the assumption 


_ that trade follows the book. Why doesn’t ours?” 


The core of the problem was recently emphasised by Mr. Robert 
Maxwell, M.C, M.P., after returning from Indonesia. Both the Minister 
of Education and the Foreign Minister regretted, they told im, that 
because of their shortage of foreign canrency, they would not be able to 
obtain British books. They also stressed the astonishing “lack of British 


. government support for book exports, whereas Russian and American 


books are available in substantial quantities because of the better aid 
programme provided by these two countries to ensure the export of their 
books in the national interest.” 

A similar situation—a reduction in British book purchase—is occuring 
in India, following devaluation, and in Nigeria and Ghana. 

“I know”, Sir Eric Roll, Chairman of the Book Development Council, 
said recently, “it is not a very good time to be asking for public funds. But 
the magnitude of what is involved is lterally minute in relation to other 
demands and promises a return out of all proportion to the outlay”. 
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THE POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS OF THE PRESENT 
TURMOIL IN CHINA 


by E. Hinterhoff 


HERE is no doubt that the present chaos in China, which burst 
into open since August 1965, when Mao launched his ‘Cultural 
Revolution” is the most important event in the world since the end 
of the last war; yet, its possible implications and far-reaching effect, the 
magnitude of which would be too difficult to assess at this juncture, could 
bring about a dramatic change in the balance of power not only in Asia, 
but, perhaps, in the world. : 
Although so much has been akeady written about the causes of the 
present state of affairs in China, before embarking upon a few hypothetical 
speculations about further developments, it would be worthwhile to sum 
up the views of some leading experts on this subject. 


The writer of this article has recently returned from an extensive tour 
of some of the countries, lying on the periphery of Red China, and had an 
opportunity of listening to the opinions of their political and military 
leaders, as well as their China experts, brooding over the mass of new 
intelligence flowing through various channels from China. 


The general consensus of all these observers is that the 73-years old 
and ailing Mao Tse-tung (according ta some rumours, suffering from 
Parkinson’s disease, and according to others, from a throat cancer) has 
been greatly disturbed to see his long standing dream of seeing China as a 
modei of a purely Proletarian State, powerful enough—economically, 
politically, and {ast but not least, militarily—as to impose this new model 
on the entire world. Like Hitler, who wanted to implement during his own 
life-time, his vision, formulated in Mein Kampf of Germany, dominating 
the whole world, it is in the same way, probably that Mao Tse-tung would 
like to see his concept of a purist Marxist revolution, materialised before 
his death. 

Although he never admitted his responsibility for the fiasco of his 
various economic and social experiments, like the famous “Leap Forward”, 
the Communes, back-yard steel furnaces, too hasty industrialisation of the 
country, etc, etc, he must have been aware both of the erosion of his 
power over the country, as well as of growing, although tacit, opposition 
both inside the party apparatus, and far afield, inside the provincial and 
municipal administration. He must have been elso aware of the decay 
of revolutionary fervour even among the members of the hierarchy of the 
party, as well as of the criticism expressed by several senior army officers 
of his foreign policy, and in particular of the rift with the Soviet Union, 
which resulted in weakening of China’s military potential. 
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The launching by Mao of his “Red Guards” and entrusting these 
hordes of hysterical young fanatics, with the task of putting China’s house 
in order, must have been, in his mind, shock treatment, intended to 
terrorise the intra-party opposition and to clear the ground for a wholly 
new political system. 

Yet, instead of achieving a sweepingly romantic victory, the outbursts of 
uncontrolled violence, committed by the Red Guards, resulted in a 
bi-polarisation inside the party and country-wide expansion of the 
opposition. The leaders of the opposition, being highly intelligent men, 
must no doubt, consider Mao’s ambitious plan for a new Proletarian 
Government, based partly upon Paris Communes of 1871 at the very 
least, as visionary; they must be also of the opinion that Mao’s plans, 
which have failed in the past, present neither a solution for lifting the food 
supply above the bare subsistence level for millions, nor for re-gaining 
for China its lost prestige in the international arena. They must be also 
afraid that, in case of Mao’s victory, his irrational militancy in international 
affairs, coupled with his “‘brinkmanship’’, enhanced now by China’s nuclear 
weapons, may lead to a wer, either with the United States or with the 
Soviet Union (or, perhaps with both), which would prove totally disastrous 
for China. 

Whoever wins this struggle for power, China will never be as it was 
before 1966, and especially in 1955, during the Bandoeng Conference, when 
it reached the peak of its power and influence in the Afro-Asian world. 


It is against this brief background that it would be of interest to do 
some crystal-gazing as to how the situation in China may develop internally, 
and whether the present crisis could lead to an armed conflict with China’s 
neighbours, or their armed intervention. 

If Mao wins—which would seem rather doubtful—and, if he is abte 
to eliminate his rivals and to impose his will, it could mean for China a 
birth of a new totalitarianism, more rigid and more ruthless than the 
Stalinist and Nazi regimes taken together. At the same time it will be more 
dangerous to the world than anything so far known in history: a new 
Genghis Khan, implacably hostile towards the United States and the 
Soviet Union, with unlimited expansionist ambitions, with limitless man- 
power resources, and above all, with the growing nuclear capabilities, 
including in a few years time an arsenal of ICBM’s with megaton warheads. 

In any case, one thing can be certain—Mao will use his influence upon 
Ho Chi Minh, threatening, if necessary, to withdraw the flow of arms 
supplies from China, to cause Ho to decline any American peace 
overtures; he wil do so, because for China ever-growing American 
entanglement in Vietnam, sapping American economy and eroding 
American, influence on international arena, is in China’s supreme interest. 
-~ Equally, Mao’s victory would be even more against the Soviet interests: 
for after all, before the Sino-Soviet dispute began, the Communist bloc, 
which appeared to be a monolith, was—or was about to become—the 
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strongest power in the world: the conflict deak a mortal blow not only 
to the unity of the Eastern bloc, but also to the hegemony of the Soviet 
Union in the Communist world. During the hey-days of Sino-Soviet 
alliance, almost the whole east Asian coastline was controlled by the 
Russians. AH China’s warm-water ports could be used as Soviet 
operational bases; while the Soviet submarines could use the Yu-Lin port 
at the southern tip of the island of Hainan. It meant that the Soviet oceanic 
frontier has been pushed southward over a distance of some 2,500 miles. 
All this fitted into the Soviet long-term strategic planning, aiming at the 
mastery over the Indian Ocean, as its principal target. Obviously, since 
the Sino-Soviet split, the Soviet naval potential had to contract, and to 
roll back by 2,500 miles to Vladivostok. Since Tito’s defection which 
resulted in a major strategic setback for the Russians (Stalin, after he 
heard about Tito’s defection had a stroke which resulted in his death) the 
military implications of the Sino-Soviet split, as far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned, have been even more far-reaching. 


If Mao will remain in power, he can step up his anti-Soviet hate 
campaign, because he must realise that the Russians wil do everything 
possible to avoid being provoked into a fully-fledged war with China, 
which, they well know than cannot win. As a matter of fact, nothing could 
suit Mao better than open conflict, either with the United States or with 
the Russians, as it would unite the whole nation behind him in the struggle 
against the hated “imperialists” or Soviet “revisionists and traitors”; the 
same thing happened in Yugoslavia in 1948, when, after Tito’s break with 
Moscow, the whole nation rallied behind bim. 


One thing is certain, namely that Meo will not attack the off-shore 
islands, Quemoy and Matsu, and even dess the island of Taiwan, for it 
would invoke the Mutual Defence Treaty in force between the United 
States and Free China (although it is not certain, whether it does apply to 
the off-shore islands). It would thus result in open ‘American support for 
Chiang Kai Shek’s troops in their amphibious operations on China’s coast. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that it may come to a compromise 
between Mao and his opponents, with the indefatigable and indestructible 
Chou-En-Lai acting as a go-between, the result could be an uncanny 
coalition, with both sides in the short term jockeying for position. Yet, 
on the domestic front, such a coalition regime could probably mean the 
softening of hard measures, which would have been imposed in case of 
Mao’s total victory. At the same time, such alternative would amount to a 
certain moderation in China’s foreign policy, especially as far as the 
problem of Vietnam is concerned; one could safely assume that the 
coalition regime will not object to Ho Chi Minh’s possible intentions to 
come to the conference table, and, equally, would tone down Mao’s 
extravagant territorial aspirations. No doubt, all China’s neighbours as 
well as the United States would be very pleased with the developments, 
looking forward to further changes, which would lead, in due course, 
to big trade opportunities. Nothing could give a better fillip to wishful 
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thinking, especially in western capitals, as the appearance of such a 
coalition, 

Yet, as history of similar coalition in the countries of the Communist 
bloc has shown, they have never lasted too long, putting an end to the 
artificially created “detente”, and ending with the victory of one of the 
parties concerned. In case of Mao’s victory, all that we have said would 
be fully applicable to such a situation. 


On the other hand, the whole situation will change and very considerably, 
should the ultimate victory go to Mao’s opponents: its implications on the 
domestic front, as a result of measures, akin to those which have been 
introduced over the years in the Soviet Union, leading to the gradual 
improvement of standard of life of the masses, will be very considerable, 
as it would mean massive support from a population frustrated with all 
previous Mao’s failures. At the same time, the consequences of a victory 
of Mao’s opponents, to begin with Liu-Shao-Chi, Chairman of “People’s 
Republic”, Peng Chen, Mayor of Peking and member of ruling Politburo, 
Marshals Ch-Teh, hero of the “Long March” and Marshal Peng-Teh-huai, 
former C.i.C. of Chinese “volunteers” in Korea and former Minister of 
Defence, as well as many others, who are reputed of being strongly pro- 
Soviet, would be extremely important: one could then safely assume that, 
once these men come to power, their next step would be a journey to 
Moscow, where they will reach an understanding with the Soviet leaders, 
receiving them with open arms. 

If it ever came to that, it would also mean that the rebirth of the 
Communist bloc, in which the new Chinese leaders would be willing to 
play second-fiddle in the re-born Communist community. Such develop- 
ments would exceed the wildest dreams of the Soviet leaders who, after 
Khruschev’s removal were falling backwards trying to ‘heal the breach 
with China. One of the prominent political leaders in Taipei, told the 
writer that such developments could have the most sinister and dangerous 
implications for the Free World, putting also, at the same time, an end to 
any dreams of Chinese Nationalists returning ever to the mainland. It is 
not in vain that, Mr. Kosygin, in one of ‘his public statements during his 

‘recent visit to London extended his warm sympathy and words of 
encouragement to Mao’s rivals. This was the maximum that he could do 
under the circumstances; any attempt of Soviet direct support would 
compromise Mao’s rivals in the eyes of the Chinese nation as Soviet 
puppets. 

. The only thing that the Russians could do in the present situation, 

would be to encourage the centrifugal tendencies (especially in the 
peripheral provinces, bordering with the Soviet Union). In fact, the geo- 
political fragmentation along the edges of the brittle Chinese empire has 
always been a greater danger than any threat of a general civil war or of 
an outside aggression. It is exactly this phenomenon, which has been 
contributing, during several decades, to the emergence of provincial war- 
ords, stonewalling the central Government in Peking. The Russians have 


? 
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been applying this procedure during the last few years, fanning the flames 
of these feelings, especially after the launching of the “Cultural 
Revolution”, in Sinkiang, where Wang-Enman, both commander and 
political commissar of the armed forces and of the Communist party, has 
been in close touch with the Russians across some 2,000 miles of wild 
frontier; the same could be said about the attitude of pro-Soviet Chang- 
Kuo-hua, who has been in charge of Tibet since 1950, when the Chinese 
first marched in that area. 


It is of interest to note that Stalin in the early days of the post-war 
period was in favour of China being divided into two parts, the northern, 
under Mao, and the south under Chiang Kai Shek. 


Finally, there could also be another development, when either Mao’s 
rivals or some provinces along the eastern coastline, could rise in revolt 
against Mao’s regime, and appeal to Chiang Kai Shek for help; 
[As a matter of record, probably in expectation of such an appeal, 
Chiang Kai Shek in his public statements has made it clear that he will 
react accordingly with all power at his command.] 


It would be of great interest—continuing this intellectual exercise of 
crystal gazing into China’s future—to speculate what could be the reactions 
of the most interested parties, namely of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, especially if one remembers Senator Mike Mansfield’s recent state- 
ment that, if present turmoil in China continues, an outside intervention, 
and especially by the Soviet Union, would be most likely. 


As far as any possibility of American outside intervention is concerned 
—which must be considered as most unlkely—~in evaluating such a 
possibility one must begin by saying that there are several schools of 
thought in the United States, ranging from those which consider China as _ 
a growing power and a threat to the security of the United States, down 
to those who recommend a unilateral withdrawal from Asian mainland 
and “normalisation” of relations with China, which would imply sponsoring 
her admission into United Nations; as one of the conditions stipulated by 
China for entry into the U.N. is that it could not sit together with the 
representatives of Free China, it would amount automatically to the 
cancellations of existing treaty obligations between the U.S. and Free China 
and abandoning it to its fate. 


One cannot find in any official statements made by senior officials in 
the United States about the possibility of a preventive war against China, 
although there is no doubt that the growing spectre of China’s nuclear 
power must have been increasingly worrying for all those who are 
responsible for America’s security; and yet, it would be difficult to find in 
various capitals of Asian States, bordering with China, a senior military © 
or political leader, who, in a frank conversation, would not admit his 
conviction that war between China and the United States is inevitable; all 
are pointing to the construction by Americans of huge naval bases in 
Camranh Bay, near Saigon, and in Saathip, near Bangkok, vastly exceed- 
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ing the logistic requirements of American land forces, operating in Vietnam 
or Thailand. What is more important is that the Chinese are also convinced 
that the U.S. intends to attack China at any moment. Harrison Salisbury, 
in his fascinating book Orbit of China, based also upon his numerous 
conversations with political and military leaders of the countries on the rim 
of China, as well as captured Chinese secret documents, confirms this; 
the above mentioned secret documents express a belief that American 
attack, which is considered as imminent, will be a nuclear one, and 
probably aimed in the first place, against the nuclear production centres 
at Launchow and Paotow, and administrative and industrial centres. 


One must admit that the Chinese military leaders are right in their 
hypothetical evaluation of the nature of a theoretical American form of 
attack; obviously, the use of conventional troops would be the fast thing 
which would be taken into consideration in Washington, especially in 
view of the present experiences in Vietnam. 
, What is even more interesting—according to Harrison Salisbury—is 

that the Chinese in those secret plans, do not count upon Soviet assistance, 
in spite of the Sino-Soviet treaty, which so far has not been officially made 
nul and void. 


The truth must be, as usual in between, and, although it would be 
difficult to rule out completely the possibility of an American action against 
China, it is too natural that any plans of such a nature must be regarded 
as highly speculative. 

No doubt, one of the main reasons for American caution must be an 
uncertainty about the Soviet reaction, in the event of an American- 
Chinese confrontation; this is, indeed, the 64,000 dollar question, to which 
the top brains at the State Department and in the Pentagon have been 
trying to find a clear-cut answer. 

And yet, there exists a method, by which the United States, without 
committing itself and without running a risk of provoking China, could 
influence the events inside China, namely by giving a free hand to Chiang 
Kai Shek in realisation of his long-standing plans and preparations for 
the return to the mainland; this would be an application of the so-called - 
“strategy of indirect approach”, which has been put into practice by the 
Communist, and not without success for many years after the last war: 
the best example of such a policy is the Soviet attitude towards the war in 
Vietnam. 

‘However, from several official statements in Washington, including 
even a statement made by Senator Goldwater, during his recent visit to 
Taiwan, it would appear that the American Administration would prefer to 
avoid such developments. 

As far as a possibility of a Soviet outside intervention is concerned—as 
anticipated by Senator Mansfield—it follows that the Soviet leaders would 
prefer, even more than the Americans, to avoid a direct confrontation with 
China, for the following reasons: although it would take too much space 
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to go into details of a possible Sino-Soviet conflict along the 4,900 mile 
long frontier, extending from Vladivostok in the east to the Hindu-Kush 
mountain ranges in the west, it would be, perhaps, sufficient to quote an 
extract from Col. G. Miksche’s article, ‘“Sino-Soviet war in 19XX?”, 
published in a symposium Sino-Soviet military relations, edited by Prof. 
R. Garthoff, in which he writes: 


“The Russians would find themselves in a much more precarious 
situation than Napoleon in 1812 or the Wehrmacht in 1941-45”; according 
to Col. Miksche, the Russians would require for operational use on that 
immense theatre of war some 250-300 divisions, what would mean, 
including also the air force, some 10 million men. And yet, the deeper the 
Soviet armoured spearheads penetrate into China, the weaker their thrust 
would become, and their over-extended lines of communications, more 
exposed to the endless and well trained ‘harrassment by millions of 
guerilla fighters. 


The use of nuclear weapons, in view of the vastness of China’s territory, 
and her smali number of administrative populated centres, as well as of her 
scant communication network, would not ensure any decisive results. On 
the contrary, apart from the odium of the world opinion, especially in ‘Asia, 
for unleashing nuclear weapons, the Russians will expose themselves to the 
dangers of Chinese retaliation against their vulnerable lines of communica- 
tions, some of which are running dangerously close to the Sino-Soviet 
frontier. When China has her ICBMs and develops her own H-bomb, 
Chinese retaliation will represent really a threat which the Soviet leaders 
will be unable to ignore in their calculations. 


For all these reasons—mentioned only very briefly—the Russians would 
prefer to avoid an eye-to-eye confrontation with China; however, they 
could embark upon an undeclared war, by stepping up aH forms of 
subversions, by infiltration by millions across ill-defined frontiers, and by 
fomenting subversion in the provinces bordering the Soviet Union. On 
the other hand, the Chinese could do exactly the same thing. 


According to Colonel W. Tykocinski, former head of the Polish Military 
Mission in East-Berlin (who defected to the West), the Russians live in 
constant fear of such developments in the Far-East, and the Soviet leaders 
are well aware that any entanglement in the Far-East would seriously 
weaken the Soviet position in the world, and in Europe, in particular—if 
the West succeeded in taking advantage of Soviet difficulties. 


The outcome of any Sino-Soviet conflict, and especially of an open war, 
would depend, and very considerably, upon the attitude of the United 
States in this matter; no doubt an American Administration would find 
itself on the horns of a dilemma, as to whether to take sides with the 
Russians—against China, (which, after atl, is America’s mortal enemy), 
or to side with China, against Russia, which has, after all, its ICBMs 
trained upon American cities . . . or, finally, whether to adopt a wise 
policy of “wait and see”. 
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Theoretically speaking, the first alternative, which would amount to a 
coalition of white men, against a yellow nation, could, perhaps, stir up 
emotions all over Asia and Africa. Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that the U.S. would embark upon such a course of action, it would still 
mean the employment of millions of men, not only for the conduct of 
military operations, but also for a protracted occupation of parts of Ohina. 


An open intervention, alongside China, against the Soviet Union, would 
be even less probable, and certainly too difficult to explain to public 
opinion at home; after all, the period of a crusade against the Soviet 
Union belongs already to history, and, on the contrary, every effort has 
been made by the U.S. Government, including even, the refusal of an entry 
visa to a harmless daughter of Stalin . . . to prevent the total evaporation 
of the fragile “detente”. What is more important, such a decision could 
most certainly lead to a prompt escalation into a general thermo-nuclear 
war, as the Russians, being hard pressed in the Far-East, would probably 

` not hesitate to resort to a preventive nuclear strike against the United 
States. 


Consequently, it would indicate that the wisest course would be to 

' follow an example of the Soviet attitude towards present conflict in 

Vietnam ... of the untiring mediator and “‘peace-maker” and at the same 
time, supplier of modern weapons to North Vietnam. 


Although Col. Miksche believes in the possibility that the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union will—in case of Sino-Soviet war, sign some sort of a ‘‘lease- 
and-lend” agreement, similar to that one, which was operative during the 
last war, one could not rule out quite a different situation, in which the 
United States will not interfere with the flow of war material from various 
Asian states to China .. . after all, it could be a lucrative business and 
China could be on the one hand a dumping ground for obsolete con- 
ventional weapons, and a testing ground for new types of military 
equipment. 

Equally theoretically speaking, the outcome of a Sino-Soviet armed 
conflict could be very much influenced by an active participation of 
Chinese Nationalists on the Soviet side; no doubt, the Russians would be 
only too happy if Chiang Kai Shek would “open a second front” along 
the east coastline, and they could be, perhaps, willing to give him any 
possible logistic support, which he is unable to obtain from ‘Americans. 
On the other hand any Soviet offer of such kind, will put Chiang Kai Shek 
up against an agonising dilemma; to decline Soviet offer could mean 
losing an opportunity which could never recur; at the same time, to accept 
it, would involve a risk of appearing to the eyes of the Chinese nation as 

_ a Soviet ally, and so tarnish his image on the mainland. 


This brings us to the last alternative, namely to the possibility of am 
intervention by Chiang Kai Shek; if alongside the Russians, it would be 
too dangerous, and the best alternative, so far as he is concerned, if he 
was invited either by some of Mao’s rivals or by some provinces on the 
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eastern coast, to come to help; in such a case, his intervention could not 
be labelled as an aggression or an invasion but simply as an extension of ` 
a civil war. 

In such a situation, the Americans could abandon their inhibitions 
against giving Chiang the necessary logistic help, without which the could 
not make a landing in force. In any case, if it came to that, such an 
operation will be coordinated with carefully prepared mass uprisings in 
various parts of China, with a ‘‘snow-balling”’ effect, including, most likely 
mass defections from the “People’s Liberation Army”. When Napoleon 
landed on French soil from Elba in 1814, he had under his orders one 
squadron of Polish lancers; when he reached Paris, he had already an 
army of several hundred thousand men; history does sometimes repeat 
itself. Needless to say, Chiang’s return to the mainland, would bring 
about most dramatic changes in the balance of power in the Far-East, 
and above all, it would mean an end of war in Vietnam, resulting from 
the halting of any further arms supplies to Ho Chi Minh. 

This alone, would be a major development, conducive to the establish- 
ment of peace and stability in South East-Asia and in the Far-East. 

In summing-up this mental exercise in crystal gazing into China’s future, 
one could conclude that seldom in history have the statesmen responsible 
for shaping the fate of their countries, been put up against the choice of 
decisions of such magnitude. 


[E. Hinterhoff is the founder of the Military Commentators Circle, and 
a former NATO Research Fellow.] 
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A TRIP TO PARADISE 
by Sidney: Raban 


IVE of us met at the Motel entrance and piled into the Oldsmobile 
we had hired. In air-conditioned comfort we slid out of the town, 
past the drive-in cinema and floodlit golf-course, then headed south 
along a wide, well-paved highway. To either side the headlights picked 
out dark green fields of alfalfa, white ghosts of the last of the cotton crop, 


` the gleaming globes of grapefruit hanging from their bushes. But this was 


only where patches of Joca} imigation interrupted the otherwise endiess 
expanse of the desert. 

The driver had travelled this road before. We made good time, passing 
only scattered clusters of dwellings, unt the lights of the U.S. Customs 
broke the empty darkness before us. An official glanced inside the car, 
then raised the barrier. A few yards ahead the routine was even more 
laconic. A hand waved from a window before the car came to a halt, 
beckoning us into the land of the Eagle and the Serpent: Mexico. 

Immediately, the paved road came to an end. Pointing the nose of the 
car to where lights gleamed through the swirling brown cloud that billowed - 
up from the tyres, we drove slowly into a broad open square. Surrounding 
it were high, paint-peeled, timber-built shops, each with its colonnaded 
verandah lifting the entrance and display windows clear of the pulverised 


` dust. Under an awning, designed for protection from sun rather than rain, 


finely-tooled, high-pommelled saddles rested forlomly on trestles. 
Instinctively, we looked for hitching rails, and were almost surprised to 
see none, 

The souvenir shops were storehouses of copper and silver, semi-precious 
minerals, leather goods, blankets, ceramics and gaudy un-hangable pictures. 
At the prices accepted—let alone asked—the stocks must have been: worth 


. many thousands of pounds. Helping to choose an obsidian-set silver 


necklace, the proprietor ‘beckoned his twelve-year-old daughter. Pale faced 
and heavy-eyed for want of sleep, she acted as model with no trace of a 
smile. Pressed for change due, she disbursed with reluctance a better-than- 
par-value Kennedy half-dollar. 

Outside, sombreroed youths haunted the shadows, offering blankets and 
headgear for sale. 'A swift purchase was made, and at one of the innumer- 
able liquor stores we collected our bottles of tequila. Like children, we 
stowed our loot in the trunk with our passports, and drove off in search of 
the night-life. 

One dirt road, we soon discovered, looks very much like another. 
Business buildings, shanty homes, and the rare truly habitable houses stood 
democratically side by side, flanking the wide canals of dust whose shifting 
menisci lapped ceaselessly at their wails. On a comer, beneath an open- 
sided canopy, a handful of mestizos stood eating in a dirt-floored bar. 
Soon the buildings began to recede behind us, and only desert lay ahead, 
so we turned and retraced our journey, detouring in the direction of each 
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izolated light, until at last we found ourselves where we wanted to be. A 
few coloured bulbs picked out the outlines of some of the buildings, but 
the dust and the plank stoops were just the same. The only other notice- 
able features were the swarming teen-aged touts and the small boys 
serving their apprenticeship begging for coins. l 

Inside, the ill-named Paradiso seemed much like any other night-club. ° 
A scarlet upholstered bar, a space for dancing, a discreetly alcoved wall, 
with banquette seats. On an eighteen-inch stage a girl gyrated to the music 
of a ten-piece band, while a theavily-moustached archetype of every 
fictional Mexican’ enlivened the proceedings with a flow of amplified 
innuendo. A white-coated waiter served our drinks (no glasses, merely 
bottles, for those who had chosen beer) and, as #f at a signal the first of a 
series of onsla began. 

In the half-light we had failed to notice that every darkened comer of 
the room was occupied by women. Now they descended on us, begging, 
cajoling, threatening, cursing us to buy. Literally we ‘had to fight them 
off, resisting in a kind of panic the attack that was physical as well as 
verbal. In a horrified moment of clarity I caught a glimpse of the high- 
ranking Whitehall official seated at my side. One of the desperate creatures 
was actually trying to unbutton ‘his clothes. 

After the longest ten minutes of my life the persecution ceased, the 
women melting angrily into the shadows from whence they came. By this 
time the music had stopped, and the announcer’s innuendo with it. Now 
it was a stream of pure filth that poured into the microphone, or that 
part of it in broken English was. As far as the Spanish went, I can only 
surmise, my Castilian-tutored tongue proving inadequate to plumb the 
depths. 

Soon the original dancer returned, having changed her pink costume for 
blue, and repeated her act. It was a peculiar, shuffting affair, not un- 
graceful, but devoid of either artistry or expertise. In effect, though the 
conventionally revealing costume was entirely respectable, the dance was 
the merest excuse for the limited exposure of her admittedly attractive 
body. The really remarkable thing about the performance was the 
expression on her face. A haif-smile showed a row of good smail teeth. 
Completely fixed and unchanging, it indicated a disassociation with her 
activity and ther surroundings as conspicuous as that of the child in the 
souvenir shop an hour before. It seemed as though, in contrast to her 
European counterpart, pride prohibited any simulation of enjoyment or 
participation: a circus forse, though performing the profoundest 
anthropomorphic tricks, retains through it aH the essential being and nature 
of a horse. . . 

And here was a phenomenon I was to notice again and again. As the 
evening wore on a succession of girls took the stage to repeat the same 
routine. Two at least—one a tall young blonde, the other by the darkness 
of her skin and her straight black hair almost a full-blooded Indian—were 
beautiful in the extreme. Yet thanks to this disinterested remoteness— 
and maybe because, despite the continuous shouts of the odious announcer 
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to “take it off”, there was surprisingly no suggestion of strip-tease—the 
whole business was incredibly phoney, resembling Soho’s reality in the 
same way that motorway lager resembles beer. 

At any rate, this undemanding entertainment gave us the opportunity 
to study the other attractions of the club. At a casual count there were 
maybe forty whores in the place, aH young, and many quite attractive. An 
old whore,- must be assumed—and that means one aged more than 
twenty—has little future here in Mexico. ‘And though trade was being 
done, it seemed to be clearly a buyer’s market, with supply exceeding 
, demand. A party of six Americans nearby disappeared, leaving only one 
at the table; soon they were back, drinking heavily and laughing in self- 
congratulation. Most of the liaisons were fess conspicuous, and all followed 
the same well-beaten course. First, the couple walked to one end of the 
room, where a man sat at a desk with a plate and a ledger on it. A single 
bill was thrown into the plate, an entry made, and then the couple— 
ludicrously hand-in-hand—disappeared through a door. Later the man 
came back alone, and this raised an obvious question. Every society has 
its rules: could it be that even here where humanity crawled ion its belly, 
a system has been devised to equalise opportunity for all the a 
- deprived? 
` From time to time fresh assaults on our own privacy, less danai 
than the first; took place. Eventually tiring of this and of the infinite 
tedium of the entertainment, we waded across the dust to a competitive 
establishment. Perhaps this was foolhardy, especialy as the Paradiso had 
the reputation of being the best place in town. But here—where the 
clientele was largely Mexican instead of American—we were at feast left 
to make our own initiatives if we chose. The floor show, moreover, was 
better, being varied by a Dance of the Seven Veils, which left its exponent 
more fully clothed than a Victoria Palace minstrel, and by the appearance 
of a diminutive and rather ugly girl, beautifully dressed in a parasol-skirted 
costume, who at last introduced some vivacity into the evening as she 
sang traditional songs in the true open-throated style. As we left against 
the shifting background of movement to and from the rooms at the back, 
a fat blonde performed a grotesque speciality, consisting of the single- 
handed simulation of sexual excesses of every imagined or unimagined 
kind, 

We ran a brief gauntlet across the dust to where the car was parked, and 
made off towards the frontier. The Mexicans simply waved us through, 
but the Americans glanced at our bottles of liquor. 

“All Canadians?” they asked, mis-tuned to unfamiliar accents. 

“Brits.” 

“I guess that’s okay, then. Good-night.” 

As we hit the paved road, a depression had already seized me, not only 
at what I had seen, but at what I had heard of the greater horrors of the 
‘private “shows” to which a dollar obtained admission. The dust, the 
poverty, the sordid joys of the Paradiso between them had seared a wound 
in my mind, and for several days I felt that I had taken a glimpse into Hell. 
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Discussing this later with a Californian in New York, he agreed it was 
the same ail along the border. The poverty, he pronounced, was a natural 
breeding ground for every worst kind of vice, Without question true, the 
statement is nevertheless an over-simplification. 

Is it, in fact, an immutable law that where two grossly disparate 
economies come into contact, the richer will inevitably exploit and debase 
the other? Hiong Kong and Saigon, to name but two examples, support 
this case. And if it must be true, the next question naturally arises: How 
seriously is the individual American at fault in putting aside his great 
responsibility as a member of the free world’s leading nation and taking 
advantage of this situation? Or maybe culpability lies in other directions? 
Three times in the past American armies have driven through to Mexico 
City, and the three dargest States in the Union—New Mexico, Texas and 
California—were all once Mexican territory. Water, or its distribution, is 
another bone of contention: the mighty Colorado, I was told, now merely 
trickles over the border and abandons its journey to the sea. ‘At all events, 
anti-American feeling runs high, to the extent of recent Mexican rejection 
of the “charity” of a train-load of food for a famine-affected area. 

Viewing the problem from an entirely different angle, it may be 
wondered how far successive Presidencies have failed in their tasks, The 
Mexican Revolution pre-dates that of Russia. Despite odd periods of 
intervening dictatorship, the three cornerstones of education, industrialisa- 
tion and agricultural modernisation have in its lifetime established firm 
foundations. Moreover, unlike most Catholic countries, in Mexico the 
State and the Church enjoy a balanced co-existence. But perhaps a mistake 
has been made in not hastening the emancipation of the scattered border 
communities, remote though they are from the capital, so as to establish 
a buffer zone at the point of confrontation between the two incompatible 
economies. 

The Mexican, ignoring the mongrelising influence of the Conquistadores, 
has always rejoiced in his country, his race, and his beginnings. Even 
Cortés fills a minor page in his history—a ripple on the surface of the 
deep reservoir of a nation’s identity. Only shame can afflict a people 
such as this that their present-day reputation should be founded on a 
structure of vice, 

Here lies a gleam of hope. The border towns currently rate as American 
joke-possessions, to be shown off to tourists for the sake of an easy laugh. 
Perhaps as advancing standards of living permit them to rise above -this 
status the past wall draw level with the future, to wipe the slate clean for 
all time. It could even be that this hope is already more than just a gleam, 
and this—or something akin to it—glinted from the Paradiso dancers’ 
uncompromising eyes. 
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TAIWAN: GROWTH IN A SUSPENDED-FUTURE 


by Justus M. van der Kroef 


AIPEIl—Few countries in Asia—indeed in the world—face the 

peculiar anomaly that confronts the present Republic of China on 

Taiwan today: rapid economic growth and notable prosperity amidst 
“growing uncertainty of the political future. Though obviously grist to 
Taiwan’s propaganda mills, the instability meanwhile of the Peking regime, 
as evidenced by recent political purges, in a significant sense thas also 
heightened the uncertain future of Nationalist China’s government. 

With Japan and Hongkong, Taiwan’s post-war economic development is 
one of the few, virtually unqualified success stories in Asia. Since 1945, 
when Japan relinquished control of the island to China, Taiwan’s population 
doubled to its present 13 million size, with rice production more than 
tripling in the same period to the present output of nearly 2.5 million 
metric tons. Taiwan is fast becoming one of Asia’s major food exporters 
(rice sales abroad alone amount from 70 to 80 thousand metric tons 
annually) and staple production has sometimes been quite spectacular, e.g. 
wheat production rose from a mere 753 tons twenty years ago to the present 
20 thousand tons level, sugar from 290 thousand tons to nearly 800 
thousand tons. Taiwan’s rice experts are now advising Manila officials on 
how to raise sagging Philippine production. A major factor in the remark- 
able agricultural development, undoubtedly, thas been one of the most 
successful land reform programmes in ‘Asia, In 1945 nearly 60% of 
Taiwan’s farms were tilled by tenants, with rents running to half or more 
of the annual crop, and continuous debtor bondage being common. Today 
more than 90% of all Taiwan farmers are owner-tillers of their holdings. 

° A three-phase land reform programme, now virtually concluded, first saw 
a towering of rents fixed by law, followed by sales of public lands to the 
landless, and finaily a limitation of holdings (from 6 acres of irrigated land 
to 12 acres of dry land), expropriation with adequate compensation of the 
excess, and resale of the land to remaining landless tenants. Excellent 
highways now link coasts, as the farm population increasingly takes to 
scooters and light motorcycles. About 98 per cent of rural school-age 
children attend school today (there is national compulsory education to age 
12), as compared with only about 50 per cent before dand reform and the 
famous “Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction” began. More than 
one high ranking official emphasised to this writer that ‘‘we realise we must 
make a showcase of Taiwan”. 

What strikes an observer, familiar with peasant cultivation methods in 
Java, Luzon, or interior Malaya, is the relatively high and increasing degree 
of mechanisation of farm production in Taiwan. Introduction of Japanese- 
made power tillers (now being manufactured under licence in Taiwan 
itself) has revolutionised rice production methods. Some 80,000 power 
tillers are expected to be in use in two or three years as, meanwhile, 
jucreasing use of fertiliser (vastly aided by a $23 million ammonia-urea 
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plant built by Sino-American Mobil and China Alied Chemical: Industries) 
is stepping up food crop yields per acre. Starting from a miniscule base 
iwo decades ago industrial production generaily has jumped by 1800% 
and the range of manufacturing—from plastics and pharmaceuticals, to 
shipbuitding and aluminium products—is one of the most diversified in 
Southern Asia. There has been no dearth of capital; on the contrary, 
private foreign capital and overseas Chinese investment in Taiwan totalled 
US$184.6 mitlion by the end of 1964, and $30 million of this was invested, 
in 1964 alone. Government incentives have now given way to increased 
supervision over the investment pattern to avoid inbalances, and in July 
1966 Finance Minister Chen Ching-yu noted that a “heavy concentration 
of private capital” seemed to be taking place on Taiwan. Chen noted 
that on Taiwan the citizen pays only 16.6% of his annual income in taxes 
(as compared with 47% in France, 36% in UK, and 25% in Japan).* 
Rising prosperity is clearly indicated by the fact that in 1964 Taiwan’s 
nationat income was NT$76,856 milton (£1 equals NT$112), no less than 


a 330% increase over 1953, and during the first three four-year plans - o 


(1952-1964) per capita income increased by 59%,.? The current, fourth 


four-year plan calls for an investment of some US$2,469 million in some 
35 major projects, ranging from new hydro-electric facilities to reforesta- 
tion, marginal land development and cement production. 

Community service and social development are being integrated with 
economic growth. Rural health facilities are among the most modem 
the writer has seen in Asia; increasing attention is being paid to technical- 
vocational training; village reform projects are reshaping the appearance 
and character of the farmer’s life to an increasing degree. Some 70,000 
students are enrotled in Taiwan’s 43 coHeges and universities, but inadequate 
research facilities and lack of specialised employment opportunities have 


long caused a steady exodus of Taiwan students to Europe and the US. ` 


On the other hand Taiwan is a centre of education also for students from 
the overseas Chinese communities in South East Asia, particularly from. 


Malaysia. Some 8,000 hua chiao (Overseas Chinese) are now studying in - 


Taiwan, and the attention paid them by special government services makes‘ 
it plain that the tug-of-war between Peking and Taipei for hua chiao 
loyalties (and financial resources!) is continuing unabated. “We always 


a 


tell our Overseas Chinese students that they must be loyal citizens of their ' 


respective countries”, Education Minister Yen Chen-bsing told this writer. 
But the fact remains that Taipei, and for that matter Peking, remains 
reluctant to regularise the citizenship status of Chinese nationals abroad, 
and that Chinese law continues to view all ethnic Chinese in South East 
Asia as having Chinese citizenship—even if a different citizenship has been 
formally acquired by the Chinese concerned. Particularly with the 
Philippines, Taipei’s diplomatic relations have been severely strained 


1 China Post (Taipei), July 20, 1966. 
2 Free China 1966 (Taipei, 1966), pp. 90, 114. 
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recently because of the Chinese “dual” citizenship policy and its underlying 
principle of “once Chinese always Chinese”. 

This ambiguity, in a sense, underscores the uncertainties of Taiwan’s 
whole political position, domestically no Jess than in foreign relations. A 
citizen of the Republic of China on Taiwan may live better than most of 
his feltow Asians, but he is a bird in a gilded cage. Politically this remains 
one of the most autocratic regions of ‘Asia, a land where political dissent 
on principal policy questions rarely reaches an open forum of discussion, 
where censorship—direct or indirect—over all media of communication is 
virtually absolute, where the indigenous Taiwanese population is wholly 

dominated by a self-perpetuating, co-opting Chinese élite that fled the 
mainland in 1949. Neither press nor radio reveals other than a political 
process wholly controlled by the largest established party, the Kuomintang, 
and the workings of the governmental process have a curiously perfunctory 
‘quality which makes an observer soon realise that all decisions have already 
been taken by President Chiang Kai-shek and his immediate advisers. 
When confronted with these observations Nationalist Chinese officials and 
intellectuals point either to the “unanimity of spirit” prevailing (an 
assertion which, considering the ruthless repression past and present of 
political and journalistic opposition to the Chiang regime on Teiwan, 
should be rejected out of hand), or else admit that the times are unusual 
because “we are on a war footing”. 

The latter contention, expressed in a great variety of ways, is perhaps 
the central political rationale of the Taipei government. It is symbolised 
by the deliberate shabbiness of government buildings because they are 
“only temporary—to be used only until we get back to thea mainland”, 
as one Foreign Affairs bureau director put it to me. It is evident from the 
size of the ubiquitous armed forces (about 750,000) and the extensive 
military obligation of all male citizens (a 2 to 3 year active duty period, 
after which “‘the conscript is encouraged to re-enkist voluntarily”, but if 
he does not, a 4 to 5 year reserve mititary status follows with annual 
active duty amd “‘recall training” periods). It appears from the prevailing 
tendency to dismiss any discussion of past errors and policy failures of the 
Nationalist government on the mainland as irrelevant and, indeed, as being 
tantamount to treason. Above all it is expressed in the hypersensitivity to 
any suggestion by American public officials or in American media that 
.US relations with Asia and with the two Chinas in particular stand in need . 
of re-examination. Fear of an American “betrayal” appears as great as 
of a nascent Taiwanese nationalism which would seek its own modus 
vivendi with Peking. Meanwhile, with doctrinaire rigidity, the top leaders 

' of the regime repeat the slogan of the imminent “liberation” of the main- 

land. At a recent “Captive Nations Week” rally in Taipei, Vice-President 

and conourrently Premier C. K. Yen declared that now is “the right 
moment for us, the people of the Republic of China, to free our fellow 
citizens on the mainland”, while President Chiang’s message to the 
gathering asserted that “co-ordinated attacks from without and within” 
would topple the government in Peking, now that it was engaged in an 


f: 
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expanding purge and in the face of a “spreading anti-Communist struggle - 
on the mainland” ® : 5 lar 

Through such agencies as the semi-official China branch of the Asian ~ » 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, the Chiang government seeks to mobilise . 
opinion elsewhere in Asia, on behalf not only of the “liberation” of the 
Chinese mainland, but of other regions under Communist control as well. 
In an interview with the chairman of the China branch of the League, 
Ku Cheng-kang, it was made plain to this writer that the League was 
attempting to consolidate Asian strength in the anti-Communist struggle, 
independent of American assistance, not least because of the serious past ` 
“errors” and present “ambivalence” in American policy towards 
Communism in Asia. The League clearly represents the “radical right” 
in the Taiwan political establishment, and while it has found some con- 
siderable rapport in South Korea, in other Asian countries the League’s 
chapters appear to be in a somnolent state. In the Philippines, for example, - 
the League’s branch is in effect the monopoly of pro-Taiwan Chinese, and 
few Philippinos of note are affiliated to it. Founded in 1954 as the Asian 
answer to Communism, the League has by now become in effect a sounding 
board of the foreign policy frustrations of the Taipei regime. “ i 

But in the last analysis it is the US which must bear the major 
responsibility for Nationalist China’s current political limbo. American 
air and naval power in and around Taiwan is, in effect, pointed in two 
directions, not just against the Chinese mainland and in support of the 
Chiang government, but also against Taiwan’s “liberation” ambitions. The 
central fact of the Taipei-Peking problem is that the US will not permit 
a miltary intervention of the one in the affairs of the other at this time, 
while simultaneously seeking to preserve the status quo in the United 
Nations, trusting that time and the eventual demise of both Mao and his 
“Long March” friends on the one hand, and of Chiang and his Kuomintang 
advisers on the other, will bring a solution. Thus, whatever cautious offers 
and gestures at compromise and even friendship are occasionally made by ` 
Washington toward Peking these days, American ‘policy is aimed at the 

ion of Taiwan’s limbo and Peking’s containment. 

It is this whioh gives Sino-American relations in Taiwan today their 
curiously empty and perfunctorily ritualistic character. American diplomats, 
generais, and “China experts” come and go, mouthing a few worn-out, 
routine phrases for the public prints, giving a lecture or a reception. But 
the essence of Taiwan’s dilemma and American complicity in and 
responsibility for it are not and, in ail probability, would not realty be 
permitted to be discussed openly, not even by private American academics. 
. When a sequence of pontentous events, such as the recent purges of top 
intellectual and party figures in People’s China, occurs the only principal 
effect in the Sino-American policy nitual is additional vehemence in 
demands for “liberation” which obscures understanding and analysis of 
the real dynamics of change in the Peking government and the means of 


ë The China News (Taipei), July 23, 1966. 
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dealing with them. As “liberation” is unlikely to be undertaken in any 
case, the net effect is to render even more meaningless and uncertain 
Taipei’s policy pronouncements and political future. It is much the un- 
realistic posture of the Chiang government, as US readiness to continue to 
aid and abet it which, in the experience of this writer, produce much of 
the exasperation among inteHectuals from Djakarta to Tokyo with the 
current drift of international politics in the Far East. “Both Chiang and 
Mao will eventually have to tet go”, one Manila publicist put it to this 
writer recently, “but isn’t Washington not really encouraging them to 
hang on?” 

In the meantime, beneath the surface of the Kuomintang political crust, 
local Taiwanese political aspirations continue to generate pressure. 
Increasingly in Taiwan’s Provincial Assembly (the island is officially a 
province of the Republic of China) voices are raised against police 
arbitrariness and unconstitutional decisions by the national government 
agencies. Only recently a minor campaign was launched by a group of 
provincial legislators against the practice of the police to arrest and confine 
without trial in offshore penal colonies suspected “hoodlums”. The 
political implications of this practice were cautiously pointed out in an 
editorial in The China News which observed that: ‘“‘Court trials do not 
hurt police actions. On the contrary, court trials give police actions legality 
and dignity . . . during the last local election one candidate gave as one of 
his qualifications ‘having served in offshore penitentiary’. And he got 
' elected, since such confinement without court trial makes him a hero 
instead of a heel”. Editorial observations like these speak volumes for 
the nature of the Taiwan political order. It may be pointed out that the 
current ‘Defence of India Rules”, or the provisions of the Internal Security 
Act in Malaysia, make the wide latitude of police authority in Taiwan 
hardly a novelty m Asia. The answer is that Taiwan is designed to be the 

Republic of China’s model experiment, its “showcase” for Asia, no less 
‘ than for the Chinese on the mainland. Without minimising the social and 
economic achievement of the Chiang government in Taiwan, one might 
ask if to a Chinese on the mainland the political advantages of that 
government outweigh those which he now possesses. And considering the 
strong opposition which has also arisen, in India and Malaysia, to the 
government’s security powers there prevailing, ome might also query 
whether the Taiwan ‘modet’ is anywhere near the ideal of those in Asia 
groping for the realisation of their democratic aspirations. 


[Dr.: Justus M. van der Kroef is Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Political Science, University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. During the 
Summer 1966 session he served as Visiting Professor, University of the 
Philippines, and“ also lectured in National Chengchi University, Taipei, 
Taiwan.] 
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AMERICAN CLASS DISTINCTIONS 


by Gordon V. Axon 


LASS distinctions always have existed in the United States although 
C it has been fashionable for Americans to deny this. Today, the 
position is clear beyond doubt, for Americans themselves refer to 
the poor, the working class, the middle class, the upper class, and so on. . 

Even so, the emergence of these social classes, and their impact on the 
United, States and the world at large, do not seem to have been examined 
in any detail, 

What has happened, in fact, since the end of World War I, is the 
polarising of social opinion due to affluence. At one end, of course, there 
is the neo-fascist right based on the millions that have achieved unheard ` 
of prosperity in the post-war years, and, at the other, the radical left _ 
supporting strong federal action to abolish slums, unemployment, poverty, 
and racism. ` 

In between, are the vast bulk of Americans that do not get too excited 
about politics, or sociology, until they find their own interests threatened. 


What has to be understood about the United States is the prevalence of ' 


a philosophy that believes in the right of the wealthy and privileged to 
inflict injustice on those Jess fortunate. There is a callous disregard of 
those that have not succeeded, and a general belief that the poor are poor 
because they are stupid. 

Thus any action proposed to help the unfortunate is opposed, not -only 
by the extreme right wing, but by al that fear the extension of govern- 
mental authority into private life. 

That is why so little progress has been made in abolishing racial. 
segregation, ending unemployment, providing a national health service and 
national legal aid service, or even supporting a decent education for poorer 
Americans, 

Nor is it easy to believe that much progress will be made in future. 
Indeed, progress is likely to be much slower. 

The reason for this belief ts the growth of a strong neo-fascist movement, 
not only among the extreme right wing but among many that have done 
better than average in the post-war years. 

These strongly conservative people deeply believe that their own success 
stems from personal qualities of hard work, ability, and character, that 
poorer people must lack. Thus they assert that the successful are morally 
entitled to privileges, while the poorer should suffer accordingly. 

Here we see the age-old argument in all its bleak callousness, mitigated 
not at all by any paternalism on the part of employers, or by any real 
social attempt to alter the political set-up that enables the rich to exploit 
the poor, 

Significantly, the extension of the franchise to women and Negroes has 
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been accompanied by greater emphasis on the privileges of money. 

Thus although anyone, in theory, can assume public office, it is now 
such an expensive undertaking that only the well-to-do, or those beholden 
to the well-to-do, can afford the privilege of being elected to national, 
state, or tocal office. The poor simply do not have the money to mount 
an effective election campaign. 

So the members of Congress, and the states’ legislatures, are quite 
well-to-do people, with a deeply conservative cast for the most part. This 
explains not only the laws that are passed but the implementation of 
policies in the field of education, military service, and the like. 

Thus the military call-up excuses college students. College students 
come mainly from the well-to-do families, so wealth excuses military service 
while at college. The poor are called up. Since the Vietnam War, the 
number of students staying on for post-graduate courses has increased 
enormously. Attempts to change the call-up system, to one less unjust 
to the financially poor, have been resisted by the well-to-do Congress for 
a generation. It suits the members of Congress to retain a system that so 
benefits well-to-do families. 

. Likewise, with the provision of a good education: by making a college 
education expensive, and by providing few scholarships, the well-to-do 
Amiéricans limit the number of educated young people capable of competing 
for the better jobs. 

Employers support this system by demanding a college degree for the 
best jobs, while the military usually limit officer-training programmes to 
those from college. In this way, the best jobs are given to well-to-do 

. children, as are commissions in the Army, Navy, etc. 

In short, class distinctions in the United States are extremely meaning- 
ful, and are based on money that buys the necessary education, that gets 
the best jobs, that build the best houses, and so on. 

‘At the same time, the absence of a welfare state, national health service, 
national legal aid service, etc, enables the rich to claim services and 
privileges denied to the poor. 

It is not simply that white Americans exploit the Negroes, but that the 
whole structure of society is such that privileges depend upon wealth and 
social standing. A person out of luck is out of everything, for there is 
little or nothing in the United States without wealth. 

Even the matter of garbage collection depends on living in the right 
district, for in a country where public services are at their basic minimum, 
(considering the wealth of the country), the poor have to put up with 
having their garbage coHected as and when the rich are satisfied. Thus 
the poor often are disturbed in the middle of the night, or early in the 
morning, by the garbage collectors. 

So the matter of having money, in the United States, determines life, 
health, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. There is a systematic 
exploitation of the poor in all fields by a systematised society based on 
wealth. 

Military service, education, jobs, homes, and the future, all depend on 
wealth, In some cases, as in the war in Vietnam, it literally is a matter 
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of life or death. 

Thus, based on education, there are the high school drop-outs, the city 
high school graduates, the community college (two-year) graduates, those 
that attended a four year college for some time, those that graduated with 
a B.A., the M.A.’s, and the Ph.D.’s. As well, there are the “prep” school 
graduates, and those that attended the nationally known colleges such as 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 

In short, in democratic America, there is a whole hierarchy of social 
classes based on education. By providing a poor education for most 
children up to the age of 18, and by making college expensive, with very 
few scholarships, the well-to-do are able to claim a democracy while 
severely limiting the number of Americans competing for the best jobs. 

What is particularly striking about the United States is the working class 
nature of society. Despite the spread of education, there has been almost 
no growth at all of a cultured class. What there is, in fact, is a trained 
class, consisting of the better educated Americans, superimposed on people 
that basically are semi-literate. It is the truth that many high school 
graduates are barely literate, while even many college graduates are unable 
to write effectively. 

What is shocking is the inability of the average American to do any- 
thing about the injustice that is inflicted on him. 

For all practical purposes, voters are able to choose between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. All candidates, for the most part, actively support 
capitalism and the rights of property and wealth. Most candidates are 
quite well-to-do, so they naturally support the privileges of their class. 

Of course, there are variations, with many quite liberal legislators, Even - 
so, progressive measures are liberal only to a degree. Nothing in American 
law abrogates the rights of those with wealth to claim their privileges. 

This would not be so bad if a floor existed for the unfortunate, or if 
there were a national minimum income with adequate provision for a 
decent home, good education, and proper welfare services. 

There is nothing of the sort. There ts little to stop a man falling from 
the top almost literally into the gutter of poverty and ignominy. Thus 
there is a desperation to right-wing attempts to prevent the establishment 
of any true welfare state programme, in the belief that higher taxes will 
make a possible fall from affluence all the more likely. 

Hence the riots by Negroes unable to get anywhere at all in their slum 
ghettos. Hence the violence of whites trying to keep out of their residential 
districts the few Negroes that escape their chains. 

Nor is this polarisation of views merely an internal matter. The control 
of the United States by the well-to-do, even af Democratic, means an 
extension of neo-fascist philosophies into the field of foreign affairs. Hence | 
the attacks on Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and the war in Vietnam. 

It is only when the neo-fascist structure of ‘American society is fully 
understood, that social matters in the United States, and American foreign 
policy, truly can be comprehended. Despite the franchise, the vast 
majority of Americans are pawns in the hands of the American rich, and 
are exploited both at home and abroad. 
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AMERICA’S OTHER RACIAL MINORITY — 
JAPA NESE-AMERICANS 


by Julian Makaroff 


EGROES are the largest but by no means the only non-white racial 

group in the United States. Apart from American Indians, mostly 

dark-skinned Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans and Eskimos living in 
Alaska, there are also American Orientals whose existence is still hardly 
known outside of the United States because of their extremely small num- 
ber (only about 0.5% of the total U.S. population). In view of growing 
racial problems involving whites and Negroes in America, it may there- 
fore be of interest to compare the position of U.S. Orientals with that of 
US. Negroes in multiracial American society. 

American Orientals are mostly the descendants of Japanese, Chinese 
and Filipino immigrants who entered the United States in considerable 
numbers prior to World War I, when America’s doors were still wide open 
to all comers on the principle of “First come, first admitted”. This generous 
US. immigration policy was fully taken advantage of by Oriental immi- 
grants until around 1924, when the U.S. government, alarmed at this 
mounting yellow influx, clamped a lid on it through the famous Yellow 
Exclusion Act. A trickle of Oriental immigration resumed after World 
War II through the passage of the McCarran-Walter Immigration & 
Nationality Act in 1952. The new liberalised U.S. immigration Jaw, pro- 
posed by President Johnson himself and signed by him on October 3, 
1965, will open America’s doors to yellow immigrants wider than hitherto. 

This article will deal primarily with U.S.-born Japanese, called “Nisei” 
—the Japanese word for the “second generation”—in the United States, 
as I have known a great many of them as well as Japanese of Japan. What 
struck me most about these two types of Japanese is the vast difference 
that separates them. It is not a physical difference, of course, for both are 
biologically of the same Japanese race, after all. The difference is a 
psychological one. Having been two to four generations in America, most 
of the U.S.-born Japanese today no longer speak Japanese. Their language, 
outlook, habits, manners and general behaviour patterns are no longer 
Japanese but American. Moreover, they are native American citizens by 
right of birth under the Constitution of the United States. 

In short, American-born Japanese are in the same boat as U.S. Negroes. 
Both are non-whites, and if American Negroes are not Africans, U.S.- 
born Japanese are not so-called “Japanese”, either. U.S. Negroes have no 
nostalgic yearning for Africa, and American-born Japanese never pine 
after Japan. After World War H a certain Japanese sociologist conducted 
research among U.S.-born Japanese only to be deeply disappointed at 
their Jack of interest in Japan, in the same way as African students in 
America have been saddened by U.S. Negroes’ disinterest in Africa and 
their haughty attitude toward Africans, as shown ‘by an opinion poll con- 
ducted by the Institute of International Education among African students 
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in the United States. This is hardly surprising, if one just stops to think 
about the way white Americans regard Europe from where their ancestors 
have originated. If white Americans are so eager to emphasize their dif- 
ference from their European racial brothers, it is no wonder that US.- 
born Japanese and U.S. Negroes react the same way to their respective 
racial brothers in Japan and Africa. For man is the product of his 
environment. 

Thus American-born Japanese and American Negroes share the same 
basic wish: to be accepted as full-fledged and bona fide Americans in no 
way different from their white fellow-countrymen. Fortunately for Niseis 
race discrimination against them is virtually non-existent today. They 
mingle freely and easily with white Americans, and there are practically 
no professional jobs that are not held by them. There are, for ‘instance, a 
U.S. Senator and two U.S. Congressmen of Japanese descent, and Nisei 
doctors thrive on white patients, whereas Negro doctors generally practise 
only among coloured clientele. And if Japanese tended, before World War 
TI, to congregate exclusively in a few specific areas in California and 
Hawaii, they are found also in other parts of the United States after the 
war. Today there are, therefore, no more Japanese ghettos or Japantowns 
in America, which contrasts strikingly with Chinese-Americans who still 
persist in maintaining Chinatowns and Chinese-language schools in big 
cities. This does not, however, mean that race prejudice against Niseis 
has totally disappeared. It simply means that, if they fare better than 
Negroes today, they owe it primarily to: (1) their infinitesimal population 
(less than half a million against 21 million Negroes} which is certainly 
far from scaring white Americans (2) their proven war-time loyalty to 
the United States and (3) their high educational level and excellent social 
behaviour. 

One could easily imagine that if there were 21 million Japanese in 
America, they, too, would be bound to create a serious racial problem. 
Niseis themselves do not fool themselves into thinking that their relatively 
lighter skin colour guarantees them any great racial advantage oven 
Negroes, for what makes the presence of Negroes such a headachy prob- 
lem in America is not so much their black skin as their already very 
large and ever-increasing population. In fact, Negroes are growing in 
numbers 40%, faster than white Americans who, alarmed and frightened, 
are witnessing today in the black ghettos of the U.S. cities one of the 
greatest population explosions of all time. In the 1950’s one of 10 Ameri- 
cans was a Negro. Today one of nine is a Negro. In 1972 one of eight 
will be a Negro. Today, one of seven American children under 14 is a 
Negro; of infants under a year, one in six is a Negro. Niseis do not show 
such a staggering population increase, and the fact that they do not even 
represent 0.25%, of the total U.S. population is definitely to their advantage. ` 

We Europeans tend to criticize Americans for the way they handle their 
Negroes, but most of us are strangely oblivious of the fact that Europe 
is, with the exception of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France and the 
Netherlands, a purely white society with no permanent coloured popula- 
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tions. The largest non-white group in the U.S.S.R. is composed of Yellows 
who constitute almost 10% of the total Soviet population. They are 
found in Soviet Central Asia, Siberia and along the Volga River. Large 
‘numbers of Russians have been brought in from other areas to reduce 
the predominance of Yellows there. Russians hold most important posi- 
tions in government, business and the armed forces. And Britain, who 
already has a permanent coloured population of one million (2%, of the 
country’s total population) is beginning to have race problems of her own, 
and to the feeling that it is not possible to conceive anything like race 
riots after U.S. patterns happening in Britain must be added a sense 
of unease. If race has not yet become an explosive issue in Britain, there 
are not many Britons who would be very happy to see their country trans- 
formed into a multiracial society. If one tenth of Europe’s population were 
coloured, there would doubtless be the same racial tension here as in 
America. In fact, one does not have to go so far to seek an example. In 
Switzerland, where the number of foreign workers (mostly Southern 
Europeans) passed 700,000 or 14%, of the country’s population in 1964, 
a wave of virulent xenophobia swept through the entire nation, and the 
Swiss authorities have resorted to a series of drastic measures to curb 
the entry of foreign labour since then. In West Germany, where about 
1,200,000 Southern European workers are employed, a recent public 
opinion poll revealed that more than two thirds of the country’s popula- 
tion would gladly work an hour longer each week, if this would rid West 
Germany of foreign labourers. And Sweden, too, is beginning to get 
alarmed at the mounting influx of Southern European workers (15,000 per 
month). If Swiss, Germans and Swedes can develop such a xenophobia 
against our fellow white Europeans (Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Greeks, Yugoslavs, etc.), it is not very hard to imagine how they would 
react, should all these Southern Europeans be suddenly replaced by 
Yellows or Negroes. 


America is essentially a white nation founded by descendants of 
European immigrants, and no white nation, be it American or European, 
could absorb an excessively large non-white population, no matter how 
well assimilated the latter may be culturally. For the harsh fact is that we 
do not live in a colour-blind and shape-blind world where colour and 
physical differences go unnoticed. Physical racial differences are something 
very real which the human eyes never fail to register, and you cannot 
legislate for the human eyes or heart. Unless there is an unrestricted racial 
mixing reducing all mankind biologically to the uniform but monotonous 
physical appearances and making the word “race”? obsolete in all lan- 
guages, there will be always race discrimination the world over. In fact, 
race prejudice and discrimination are worldwide, and it does not take a 
white man to make a race problem. African students in China have com- 
plained of being racially discriminated against by Chinese. Even the Viet 
Cong who scream of white American imperialism do not want very much 
to do with U.S. Negroes in Vietnam. The Vietnamese are so colour- 
conscious that they never take sunbaths. In India the relatively light- 
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skinned Northern Indians look down upon their dark-skinned fellow- 
countrymen from Southern India, and marriage advertisements usually 
specify preference for girls with lighter complexion. In Japan, Koreans 
who have spent all their lives there, are scorned by the Japanese as 
second-class citizens and live in ghettos. In Liberia, Americo-Liberians, 
descendants of U.S. slaves, comprising hardly 10% of the country’s popu- 
lation, rule the nation and discriminate harshly against the other back- 
ward “native” Negroes. These examples of race discrimination among 
non-whites can be multiplied to the infinite the world over. 

Before World War I, Japanese-Americans suffered all kinds of racial 


‘discriminations and persecutions. They were, for instance, legally denied 


the right of property ownership which even American Negroes have never 
experienced. Most Japanese in America were forced to live in ghettos, and 
no decent jobs were available even for Phi Beta Kappa university gradu- 
ates. Some Niseis therefore went to Japan—the homeland of their parents 
—in search of jobs or to continue their studies. But their Americanized 
mentality and limited knowledge of the Japanese language made their 
life in Japan far more miserable than in America, and most of them 
returned to the United States. Japanese of Japan did not trust U.S.-bom 
Japanese whose outlook and behaviour patterns appeared strange and 
incomprehensible to them, and vice versa. They both discovered that they 
had nothing in common with each other except their slit eyes and yellow 
skin. American-born Japanese felt they were foreigners in the homeland 
of their own parents. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbour, however, all Japanese in the United 
States, irrespective of their being born in Japan or America, were thrown 
into concentration camps euphemistically called “relocation centres” (in 
the continental United States) or placed under rigid surveillance (in 
Hawaii where more than half the islands’ population was of Japanese 
origin). But the reaction of U.S.-born Japanese to Japan’s sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbour was best typifiéd by a Hawaiian-borm Japanese who, told 
by his white neighbour: “Your country has declared war on mine!”, 
countered vigorously: ‘“You’re wrong, Mister! Your country and mine 
are the same because I’m not a Japanese but an American!” 

Niseis were therefore extremely unhappy about being treated as enemy 
aliens in the country of their birth and pleaded tearfully with the U.S. 
authorities for an opportunity to prove their loyalty to the United States. 
As a result, after many days of hesitation and soul-searching, the U.S. 
government finally agreed, on a trial basis, to form an American battalion 
composed exclusively of U.S.-born Japanese and throw them, under com- 
mand of a white officer, against German troops in Europe. The experiment 
proved to be such a great success that subsequently more Nisei battalions 
were formed and sent to Europe. The number of applicants, however, far 
exceeded all expectations of the U.S. authorities who were therefore obliged 
to reject a great many of them. And even the U.S. government’s initial 
hesitation to use Japanese-Americans massively against Japanese troops 
in the Pacific was finally overcome, as later in the Philippines Nisei troops 
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were allowed to fight Japanese, i.e. their racial brothers. And a Hawaiian- 
born Japanese sergeant was decorated by the U.S. Air Force for having 
successfully participated in numerous bombing missions against Japan— 
the country where his parents had come from and where he had many 
relatives. Was he a traitor? Was he a Japanese Quisling? By bombing 
Japan he merely fulfilled his duty as a native American citizen. He was 
therefore a patriot. Had he felt in his innermost heart that he was a Japan- 
ese, he would never have accepted such an assignment. Niseis’ greatest 
single contribution to America’s war efforts against Japan was made in 
the deciphering of the top-secret Japanese military code system which the 
Japanese high command continued to use to the bitter end of the war, 
completely unaware that it had long been decoded by Nisei specialists. 
This greatly facilitated America’s victory over Japan. 

In Europe the Nisei battalions who fought the German Wehrmacht with 
incredible fury, suffered thereby the heaviest casualties and were the most 
decorated of all the U.S. Army units during World War II. They estab- 
lished their reputation as intrepid fighters in the famed hell-battle of 
Monte Cassino in Italy, and later in the Vosges, France, 800 Nisei soldiers 
sacrificed their lives to rescue 180 white U.S. soldiers from a German 
encirclement. Was it American racism during World War II? Were Niseis 
expendable, while white Americans were not? Niseis had to prove that they 
were Americans, whereas white Americans had no need to do so. The 
valour of Nisei soldiers won the respect of all Americans who realized 
that, i in the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s own words: “patriotism 
is not a matter of the skin’s colour (or of the physical outward appearance) 
but of the heart”. : 

How deeply attached Niseis are to the “good old U.S.A.” was amply 
demonstrated after the war, when the U.S. government took a generous 
rehabilitation measure for those unlucky and unhappy Niseis who had 
found themselves in Japan at the outbreak of the Pacific War and who 
had subsequently been forced into the Japanese army by the Japanese 
authorities. As stipulated in the U.S. Constitution, those Niseis thereby 
forfeited automatically their native U.S. citizenship. After the war, how- 
ever, the U.S. authorities, considering the extenuating circumstances of 
those Niseis’ forced conscription into the enemy army, permitted them to 
regain their native U.S. citizenship. These Niseis then wept literally with 
joy and gratitude for this generous gesture of the U.S. government. 

If Niseis fare betten than Negroes today, they owe it last but not least 
to the high educational standard they have attained. As a result, practic- 
ally, none of them live in poverty, and many of them even have highly- 
paid professional jobs. Moreover, juvenile delinquency and adult crime 
are virtually unheard of among them. Despite their bitter prewar and 
war-time background of racial discriminations and persecutions, Niseis 
are now accepted as clean, decent and law-abiding citizens in all American 
communities; belated but just recognition of their unquestionable loyalty. 
Niseis have carved out their relatively sunny place in multi-racial American 
society the extremely hard way. 
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EDUCATION 
WHOSE HEAD FALLS? 


by A. H. Dalrymple 


AMLET in mouming cries out, “O, that this too, too solid flesh 

should melt”. It is a cry that is being echoed throughout the land 

at the moment as other princelings as majestic and powerful in their 
own domain as the King of Denmark and, as they thought, less beset by 
intrigue, Jay down their earthly power (of office) in this life and wait for 
the beneficence of the Almighty in the next. 

It is indeed not an unsuitable comparison to equate the passing of one 
majesty with another, because, especially in the case of the grammar school, 
the Head thas been a person of majestic authority before whose awful 
power all in his realm sank with jellied knees. And yet, like all fallen 
potentates, there must have been something in his nature as well as some- 
thing in the courses of his stars that brought him low. 

In a recent article about the treatment accorded to Head Teachers in 
these latter days we are informed that Heads and ‘their staffs have now 
got to decide whether they remain in the service of their local authorities’ 
or try to enter a different field of education. The writer goes on to say with 
perfect fairness that many teachers will remain at their posts ‘# they are 
treated with dignity and courtesy and believe that they can make a success 
of their local plan’. Full consultation should be accorded and their 
criticisms, suggestions and experience should receive weighty consideration. 
This section conohides with, ‘Without mutual respect there will be 
inefficiency and unhappiness, and the teacher shortage will become even 
mrore serious’. 

AH this is true, but those who have run this gauntlet over the past ten 
years may find time for other reflections, not paraded in this article. For 
instance, no one makes much mention of the Heads of Secondary Modern 
Schools who have lost their posts without any real hope of finding another 
Headship. The quality of their work and the enthusiasm and determination 
they have shown in circumstances that would have deterred most grammar 
school Heads deserve the highest praise. the grammar school 
Head has had his share of problems m post-war years, his Secondary 
Modern colleague has had to face every imaginable difficulty; less able 
pupils, staff with modest qualifications and often in short supply, indifferent 
or uncooperative parents and a multiplicity of problems arising from the 
shortcomings of some of his pupils. Furthermore, the Secondary Modern 
Head has, over the last twenty years, had to dive and work as not merely 
the junior partner in secondary education, but as someone whose existence 
was ‘barely noticed by those in grammar schools. The idea of cooperation 
remained an idea, and the only contact of any significance related to 
transfer from the secondary modern at various ages to the grammar school, 
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particularly at 12 and 16. The only transfers that tóok place the other 
way, despite the fiction of placement according to age, aptitude and ability, 
were, according to many secondary Heads, of pupils who had personatity 

' problems. ~The pupils with less academic interests, but of sound personal 
calibre, were much less frequently transferred. 

Although clearly an era of change had come with the Second World 
War, there appeared to be little recognition of this in the planning and 
thought of many grammar school Heads. A certain degree of concession 
was granted to the Sciences, and Sixth Forms began to grow larger during 
the 1950’s, but to offset this there was the shocking revelation in the 
Government Report ‘Early Leaving’ that 25 per cent of pupils at grammar 
schools left at fifteen. For this to ‘happen' there must have been serious 

' omissions on the part of the schools concerned. If the pupils in question 
had been unsuited to academic work, they should have been transferred 
tu another secondary school at the end of their second year at the latest. 
Furthermore, while they were under the supervision of the grammar school, 
they should have been given every care and attention on the most flexible 
basis of enquiry and provision to help them realise themselvés. It is a 
` notorious fact that many such pupils, as well as those from modern schools 
where there was no further provision, achieved very satisfactory G.CE. 
results at ‘O’ and ‘A’ level at docal technical colleges. It is also no secret - 
that there were few tears shed in many grammar schools when these 
pupils left them, nor any twinge of conscience. 

For most parents of grammar school pupils the mere mention of transfer 
of their children to a modern school was as if someone had suggested their 
consignment to limbo. Attendance at a grammar school ensured 
respectability, however unsuitable for their child the curriculum might be. 

Nonetheless, with the increase of comprehensive schools in the second 
half of the 1950’s, some grammar schools began to seek a broadening of 
their curriculum and saw to it that most of their pupils had a smattering of 
so-called practical subjects, although it was mostly those recognised as 
belonging to the ranks of the less able who were allowed to proceed to 
G.C.E. level in them. It is, however, interesting to note at this juncture that 
the greater attention paid to these pupils, even on this cursory subject 
basis, encouraged many more of these pupils to stay ion at school beyond 
the age of fifteen; and later the age of sixteen. 

One would have thought that in view of this attachment to the idea of 
the ‘grammar school and the traditions underlying it, more concern would 
have been shown by grammar school Heads and their staffs over proposals 
to close or reorganise the schools of their colleagues, on whatever pretext. 
But apart from a few muttered words of sympathy or a pathetic flourish 
from their professional association, not a squeak of effective protest or 
action was heard. Gentlemen must waik the plank and die, without making 
even too much of a splash. 

The cause of this apparent indifference to the fate of their fellows was 
a very human one, lack of vision and lack of courage to face up to what 
was clearly (to those who wished to see) the most dangerous threat ever 
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posed to the grammar schools in their long history. Nor was there any 
inspiration forthcoming from the Heads as to how the rapacious monster 
of change was to be bought off, except by the silent spectacle of another 
victim going to his doom. This has always been the way with revolution; 
it is just not fair to the dispossessed, but it happens just the same. It 
could have been avoided; it can always be avoided, but only by those 
communities which have vision, self-insight and the wilt to change when 
necessary. There should also be a singular lack of hypocrisy and smugness. 

This revolution affecting the reorganisation of secondary schools has 
not quite come the classic way, by a violent, unpremeditated outbreak from 
infuriated and deprived secondary modern parents and children. It has 
been imposed by a government whose political aims have been dedicated 
to the realisation of equality in this reakm of ours. From the grammar 
school Head’s point of view, swathed as he is by academic success, it 
is rather as if he had been given out ‘caught at the wicket’ when his bat 
was nowhere near the ball. The umpire’s word is final, and he must return 
to the pavilion, before his innings is legitimately over. 

Thus, looking at the other side of the matter for the moment, it is clear 
that while the grammar schools have failed by and large to cater 
adequately over the years for ali but the more able in their ranks, those 
whose platform it is to foster the interests of the less able have decided to 
sweep the feast off the table so that none shall have any of the delicacies 
in question, if aH cannot have them. This is where they are wrong, much 
more wrong than the grammar school heads and their supporters, because 
whereas the former had a powerful and distinguished social and intellectual 
sanction for their philosophy, their destroyers have nothing but blind 
conviction to support their actions; for there is no evidence at ali yet that 
the comprehensive school has anything which differentiates it fundamentally 
from the traditions and practice of a progressive grammar school (and 
there are some in existence) except the fatter’s long string of academic . 
distinctions, even in some cases to comparative failure with the less able 
and more recalcitrant, which is not to say that the comprehensives have 
mot contributed a great deal in curricular research and development, and 
in the achievement of better things for more of their pupils than might 
have been achieved elsewhere (which is not to say that well-equipped and 
well-staffed secondary modern schools might not have achieved more for 
the same less able pupils). 

The tragedy is that it is the children, the poor innocent children, who 
suffer in these ‘holocausts, and it is fervently hoped that the prospects of 
many are not damaged by these well-meaning reformers, and that as the 
aforementioned critic fears may happen, too many of our most valuable 
and experienced secondary teachers may not become emigrés from that 
sector of education. 


[Our contributor, A. H. Dalrymple, is Chief Inspector of Schools for 
the London Borough of Barking.] 
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HISTORY 
THE RISE OF ENGLISH RADICALISM—Part HI 


by Frank W. Adnitt 


ICHARD Cobden was the greatest English statesman of the nineteenth 

century of those who never held ministerial office. For he created a school 

of thought in which Peel and Gladstone were pupils, and played a 
decisive part in two of the most important economic measures of his time— 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws and the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of 
1860. His mind was like a record on which certain ideas were impressed by 
the arrangement of facts which he was acute enough to observe at an early 
age, and he repeated free trade, peace and financial reform until his dying 
day. He played his tune faithfully—he was a man who could argue, organise, 
persuade and influence men of business in or out of the House of Commons. 

To understand Cobden’s power and ideas, we must remember that he 
became a great leader, not because he was a business man, but because, 
travelling in muslins, he could collect the wisdom that comes with experience 
to alert and observant minds. Cobden was the most travelled man in the 
House of Commons. No one among his contemporaries had seen so much 
of the world, or talked to so many of its rulers and its merchants, its 
politicians and its peasants. He knew Europe in its diplomatic politics as 
Stanhope knew it at the beginning of the eighteenth and Castlereagh at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

About Cobden’s place in English history there must always be differences 
of opinion. No one doubts that the Repeal of the Corn Laws was one of the 
main causes of the immense development of our commerce and industry 
between the eighteen-forties and the eighteen-eighties. All classes showed in 
some degree in the benefits of that development. Factory conditions 
improved. Civilisation began to lift its head again out of the smoke of the 
industrial towns. If you study the history of the English towns you can see 
that a new page is turned, with however timid a finger, after the middle of 
the ninteenth century. On the other hand, many people would argue that the 
spectacle of dazzling commercial success blinded the age to the dangers of 
industrialism, and that the belief which grew up of an endless and automatic 
progress was an obstacle to reform as serious as the old vested interests that 
Cobden attacked. Even those who give the Repeal of the Corn Laws its full 
share of credit for the improvement in the material conditions of the time, 
might hold that Repeal, passed in 1846, was a less important influence in 
civilising this new world than the passing of the Ten Hours’ Act in 1847. 
By that time the factory agitation, which had started as a crusade for the 
protection of children, had become a campaign for the recognition of the 
workman’s right to a better life. Cobden was not so bitter an opponent of 
. this Act as his friend and colleague Bright, but like Peel he was nervous 
about the risks to which industry would be exposed by this experiment. As 
we watch the new English town struggling out of the grim prison in which 
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it was born, we may be pardoned for doubting whether the cause of 
civilisation owed as much to the reforms carried by Cobden as it owed to 
those carried by Shaftesbury. For unless the nation had taken the risk of 
limiting the hours of labour, the new amusements and culture which began 
to develop after the eighteen-fifties, would only have intensified the difference 
between those who could share in the pleasures of life and those whose lot 
it was to bear its burdens. 

Cobden’s name will always be linked with that of Bright. Their friend- 
ship, generous, sincere and lasting, made a strong impression in a world so 
much embittered by fierce competition as the world of politics. It is true, 
also, as was said of them, that the power of these two men was greater than 
the power of each added to the power of the other, for their remarkable 
gifts were complementary. If some of the arts of advocacy were practised 
by Cobden with dazzling success, there were others of which Bright was a 
master without rival. 

Cobden stands out as a man acting consistently on a large view of 
politics, and as an intellectual and moral power in Europe in the nineteenth 
century. He brought his own nation to accept his conclusions, and he 
almost brought the world to accept them. These conclusions, though most 
people would consider them a less complete answer than he supposed to the 
international problem set by the Industrial Revolution, were based on a 
fundamental truth. The world was moving slowly towards a new unity, with 
opportunities and dangers greater than it had ever known in its long history. 
For the Industrial Revolution had created an elaborate world order, based 
on a system of exchange which was gradually drawing all peoples into a 
single plan of life. Cobden saw that every civilised people had a new duty 
to its neighbours under this system, and that this duty was specially binding 
on the people now enjoying the kind of ascendancy that had belonged at 
one time to Venice and Genoa, at another to the Portuguese and the Dutch. 
He asked of his nation that it should look beyond its own immediate desires 
and use this power in a spirit of generosity and forbearance. We need not 
turn back to distant centuries or search the civilisations of the past, recalling 
Isocrates and Cicero, Epaminondas and Scipio Africanus, to determine 
whether a man who brings this wider wisdom into the violent atmosphere 
of politics deserves to live in history. 

John Bright’s personal influence covered the whole range of political 
action and touched on all the main topics of his time. The chief incidents 
of his life were the Corn Law agitation, the Crimean War, the American 
Civil War and the winning of the franchise for the working man. In the first 
of these controversies Bright served under Cobden as his chief lieutenant. 
During the Crimean War, he fought at his side as an equal, but the 
American Civil War and franchise questions were Bright’s own, in which 
Cobden in the one case followed the initiative of his friend, and in the other 
remained for all practical purposes neutral. Bright won the working classes 
the vote by long years of single-handed agitation which concentrated on his 
head the hatred and scorn of the upper classes and of the official world, and 
the devoted loyalty of the artisans, who for a while regarded him as their 
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sole political champion. At length, after Palmerston’s death in 1865, Glad- 
stone in three eventful years reconstituted the Liberal party, no longer as 
a Whig party, but as a party of progress and democracy, sworn to carry 
Bright’s principles into effect, and in the first instance to enfranchise the 
-working classes. Then there followed in rapid succession the Reform Act 
of 1867, which Disraeli indeed introduced, but which Bright and Gladstone 
compelled him to make effective; the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
the Irish Land Act, the Ballot Act and a host of other reforms in that great 
period of Liberal fruition between 1868 and 1874, which Bright had 
prepared by thirty years of guerilla warfare carried on from the public 
platform and the benches below the gangway, in defiance alike of Whig 
and Tory. , 

During the Corn Law agitation, taking the country as a whole, the 
conversion of the farmers was mainly the work of Cobden, unequalled in 
political history for his power of persuasive and sympathetic argument with 
opponents. Yet his alliance with Bright far more than doubled the power 
that either could have exerted without the other. When they were together, 
as was usually the case, Cobden always spoke first, disarming prejudice and 
exposing with clear economic arguments set off in homely illustration the 
wrongs that farmers and labourers, or manufacturers and operatives, 
suffered through the working of Protection. When the audience had thus 
been brought round into a sympathetic state of mind, then—to use Bright’s 
own words “I used to get up and do a little prize-fighting”. Economic 
argument was not lacking in Bright’s speeches, but his characteristic and 
vital contribution was the passion with which he reinforced reason, and the 
high tone of moral indignation and defiance. which he infused into his 
listeners. This was exactly where Cobden, the persuader, was necessarily 
weakest. Each supplied the defects of the other’s qualities. The known 
friendship between them, the utter absence of rivalry and self-interest, the 
apostolic fervour that made these missionaries so unlike the common Whig 
and Tory politician, the genius and good sense that divided them no less 
sharply from the Chartist orators, threw a halo round these two men, so 
that their names became household words throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Anti-Corn Law League, held in 
Manchester Town Halil on 2nd July, 1846, Cobden moved and Bright 
seconded the motion “that an Act of Parliament having been passed 
providing for the abolition of the Corn Laws, it is deemed expedient to 
suspend the active operation of the League”. One passage is specially 
noteworthy in Bright’s speech on this occasion of leave-taking: “We have 
taught the people of this country the value of a great principle. They 
have learned that there is nothing that can be held out to the intelligent 
people of this kingdom so calculated to stimulate them to action, and to 
great and persevering action, as a great and sacred principle like that which 
the League has espoused. They have learned that there is in public opinion 
a power much greater than that residing in any particular form of govern- 
ment. Finally they have learned something beyond this—that is, that the 
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way to freedom is henceforward not through violence and bloodshed.” 

The friendship of Cobden and Bright dated from their share in a vast 
popularity ending in a famous triumph. It was now tested and ennobled by 
the ordeal of a popular hatred proportioned to their former eminence. 
Because their two names had become a national synonym for the blessing 
of plentiful bread, they were now once more joined for the nation’s curse 
that is the lot of the peace-lover in time of war. They were the “traitors”, 
they were the “Russians”. They were burt in effigy, caricatured, and 
vilified in the newspapers that had so often praised them. They were abused 
in the meeting halls that had resounded with the thunder of their League. 
The Tory papers joined in the hue and cry, and their old enemies rejoiced 
to witness the humiliation of the calico-printer and the cotton spinner who 
had dictated terms to the gentlemen of England. 

After another generation of men had passed away, on the occasion of 
Bright’s death in March, 1889, Gladstone delivered his eulogy in the House 
of Commons, and chose for special praise his action during the Crimean 
War. In the course of his speech Gladstone used these words: “Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright lived upon the confidence, the approval, the applause of the 
people, and the work of their lives was to propel the life of public sentiment. 
Suddenly they came upon a great occasion on which they differed from the 
majority of their countrymen. At that time it was that, although we had 
known much of Mr. Bright, we learned something more. We had known his 
great mental gifts and powers. We had known his courage and consistency. 
We kv’ *nown his splendid eloquence, which then was and afterwards came 
to be acknowledged as the loftiest which had sounded within these walls for 
generations. But we had not till then known how high the moral tone of 
these popular leaders had been elevated, and we had not known of the 
splendid examples they could set to the whole of their contemporaries, and 
to coming generations, of a readiness to part with all the sympathies and 
with all the support they had held so dear for the sake of right and con- 
scientious conviction.” 

To attack the justice and wisdom of a popular war whilst it is still in 
progress requires more courage than any other act, in a political society that 
has outgrown the assassin’s dagger and the executioner’s block. And it 
requires not only courage but also power and skill. To perform it well is not 
only the rarest but one of the most valuable of public services, because to 
arraign an unjust and unwise war is the only way to prevent another. 
Cobden and Bright, by speaking out so that they were heard against the 
Crimean War, while it was yet in progress, were believed when it was over. 
In this way they did much to prevent England from taking part in the 
wars of the next twenty years, in every one of which she had as much 
concern as in the Eastern question of 1854. Had it not been for the lesson 
which Cobden and Bright now began to teach in circumstances so 
unpleasant to themselves, it is not improbable that we should have fought 
for Austria against France in 1859, or for the South against the North in the 
American Civil War, or for Denmark against Germany in 1864, or again for 
Turkey against Russia in 1878. If we had entered into any one of these 
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wars, or into the Franco-Prussian conflict of 1870, very little more would 
have been heard of the famous Victorian prosperity. 

During the four years of the American Civil War 1861-65, and the two 
years of the Reform struggle that followed, the real battle of John Bright’s 
life was fought and won. The Civil War was a question in every way suited 
to him. He knew much more about America than did the Cabinet or the 
Foreign Office. The question of slavery stirred the deeps of his compassion 
and put him in touch with what was best and most powerful in the England 
of that day. He saw clearly that if the great experiment of the North 
American Republic broke up in disaster, democracy would be discredited 
all the world over as having been tried and found wanting. 

The period 1858-67 saw Bright become the political leader of the artisans, 
not on a class-conscious basis, but as a part of the nation claiming their 
rights as such. “If a class has failed,” said Bright, “let us try the nation.” 
Bright may have been a demagogue, but he knew none of the baser arts of 
the trade, and his singleness of mind stood him in good stead with that 
generation of men. Disraeli would not have ventured to “‘dish the Whigs” 
and to take the famous “leap in the dark” of working-class enfranchisement, 
but for the agitation in the country over which Bright presided in the 
autumn of 1866. The usual order of proceedings was that in each of the 
great centres of industry in the North and Midlands, the bulk of the male 
population of all classes, including the Trade Unionists marshalled under 
their banners, would march past Bright in a monster review, some two 
hundred thousand strong, generally on a moor near the city. In the evening 
he would address a mass meeting in words of classical eloquence and 
Radical vigour, that were reported fully in the papers next day. That was 
all, but it was enough. It was different from Chartism, because it was based 
on class union instead of class division. The middle and working classes, 
the one under-represented, the other scarcely represented at all, had come 
together to demand an extension of the franchise. In vain the country houses 
were filled that Christmas with ladies and gentlemen abusing Bright. In 
their hearts they were afraid, with that wise old English fear of their 
countrymen when thoroughly roused, which has done as much to save 
England as many more heroic virtues. The upshot of these operations of 
which no one concerned quite foresaw the issue, was that the governing 
classes had recognised the needs of the new era with a wise alacrity, when 
once they were brought up against the facts, whilst the rising democracy had 
asserted its claims with dignity and good sense. 

The influence that Bright exerted over his countrymen was due at least as 
much to his own moral power as to the artistic perfection of his speeches. 
He would have been a worthy comrade of John Hampden, John Selden and 
John Pym. He had the very spirit of the Puritan leaders. He had their brave 
and honest heart, their sound and steady judgment, their manly hatred of 
oppression, bad laws and bad government. Besides this, it was true of 
Bright, as was said of John Pym, that “he had the civic temper and the 
habit of looking for wisdom as the result of common debate”. It was that 
which made Bright glory in the House of Commons. No man so profoundly 
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honoured the great possibilities of the Mother of Parliaments. Not by 

administration or legislation, not by arguing in the Cabinet or sharing in the 

counsels of a party, but by his public orations as a private citizen he 
profoundly modified English politics. This stout-hearted Englishman, who 
strove to break so many yokes and never ‘‘paltered with God” for place, 
fame or power, is, like his own hero, William Lloyd Garrison, 

“On Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed”. 

During the decade prior to 1886, when he broke with Gladstone over the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland, Joseph Chamberlain was the leader of 
the Radicals in the House of Commons. He was a man who radiated energy 
and enthusiasm, and his personality made a great impression on the people 
with whom he came into contact. Chamberlain’s public life began in 
Birmingham, which throughout his career, stood, unconquered by any 
enemy, as his stronghold in political warfare. Thither he was sent by his 
father, in whose London business he had already been trained. Little more 
than a lad, he went to represent his father’s interests in Nettlefolds’ new 
venture, the launching in this country of an American invention which had 
revolutionised the manufacture of screws. Chamberlain’s business career 
during the next twenty years was a typical example of rapid development 
and progress, based on English commercial genius and daring. While with 
iron determination and powers of organisation, by amalgamating rival firms 
and eliminating wasteful competition, he earned for himself a considerable 
fortune, he laid a far stronger foundation for his future achievements by 
personal attention to the welfare of his employees, establishing an inexhaust- 
ible fund of confidence in himself among the working classes. This was the 
greatest asset which he carried with him into political life when he retired 
from business in 1874. 

Chamberlain’s mind and sympathies were now swiftly and irresistibly 
urging him to the conclusion that it was only by striking at the roots of the 
existing order of things that national regeneration could be accomplished. 
Before long he had formulated his Radical objectives which were eventually 
to be incorporated in his famous “Unauthorised Programme” of 1885 
These were as follows: 

(a) Free education on secular lines, with no religious teaching in schools 

(b) Extension of the franchise. 

(c) Payment of members of Parliament in order to give poorer men a 
chance to sit in the House of Commons. 

(d) Land reform, so that peasant proprietors might own their holdings— 
the celebrated “Three acres and a cow” idea sponsored by Chamber- 
lain’s Radical friend and colleague Jesse Collings. 

(e) Heavier taxation of unearned incomes, so that more money could be 
spent on social reforms. 

In November, 1873, Chamberlain was elected Lord Mayor of Birming- 
bam, and the three years which followed witnessed achievements by one 
man without parallel in the municipal sphere. Had his career terminated 
then, that period alone would have provided the history of a life which 
would have taken its place amongst those of this country’s great men. Boldly 
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stating that ‘in twelve, months, by God’s help, this town shall not know 
itself”, he took “sagacious audacity” as his guiding principle and trans- 
formed words and conferences, pious resolutions and aspirations, formulas 
of grievances and their obvious cures, all that seething impotence of stirred 
consciences seeking salvation in negations, he transformed them all into 
action. Starting with bold financial measures he persuaded the municipality 
to buy out the lighting and water monopolies, clear the slums and change a 
sordid town into a model for future cities. In June, 1876, he was able to say, 
“I think I have now almost completed my municipal programme. This town 
will be parked, paved, assized, marketed, gas-and-watered and improved— 
all as the result of three years active work”. 

Chamberlain was elected Radical member of Parliament for Birmingham 
in October, 1876, and soon became known for his debating skill. When 
Gladstone returned to power in the spring of 1880, Chamberlain was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade, and quickly made his mark as a 
forceful administrator. He struck at the roots of existing privilege by insisting 
within the Cabinet, in the face of strenuous opposition, on such extension 
of the franchise as would place the working classes in a position to help 
themselves. When in 1885, owing largely to his persistence, the electorate 
was increased from three million to five million voters, he was justified in 
_ saying that “A revolution more important and more far-reaching than any 
previously accomplished in English history has been effected”. The close 
alliance between Chamberlain and his friend and colleague Sir Charles 
Dilke, if it had not been rendered ineffective by the personal downfall of 
Dilke, might have made of the Radical party the perfect political instrument 
which Chamberlain was endeavouring to forge. He was ready to sacrifice 
everything, without calculation or thought of his personal interests, rather 
than consent to the abandonment of any principle which in his view was 
vital to national interests. It was thus that, having exerted himself to the 
utmost to furnish a solution of the Irish question compatible with what he 
conceived to be national honour, he resigned from the government in the 
spring of 1886 when Gladstone persisted in his Home Rule policy. 
Chamberlain knew that in doing so he threw away his last chance of leader- 
ship and politically “went out into the wilderness”. 

Chamberlain always seemed to retain his youthful appearance. Spare and 
sinewy in figure, his face clean-shaven, incisive, and weathered by stern 
purpose, his hair black and always meticulously brushed; spick and span, 
almost dapper in his dress, an orchid from his Highbury conservatories 
always in bis buttonhole, a monocle in his eye—his appearance made him 
a godsend to caricaturists. In private intercourse he was very attentive, quiet 
and dignified, courteous in somewhat of the grand manner. In his own 
family he was affectionate and paternal, and maintained rather old- 
fashioned ceremony—his sons always called him “Sir”. To the working 
classes, who knew him best of all, he was just “Joe”. 

_After the defection of Chamberlain in 1886, and the death of John 
Bright in 1889, the rising hope of the Radicals was a young Welsh solicitor, 
David Lloyd George, elected member of Parliament for Carnarvon in 1890. 
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Already his persuasive oratory was very popular in Wales—he was a man 
of the people and he worked for them. His reputation as a speaker had 
preceded him to the House of Commons, and when he first spoke there it 
was seen that the youthful Radical was no mere.irresponsible demagogue. 
As his influence in his native country increased every year he soon became 
a factor to be reckoned with. Lloyd George zealously advocated radical 
social reforms—abolition of sweated labour, shorter hours of work, better 
education and recognition of trade unions. One of his most notable qualities 
was the lucidity with which he distinguished between means and ends. He 
held fast by his ends—the practical objectives for which he was working. He 
was never tied to means. If one line of approach failed, he could drop it 
and take another. People of shorter vision or stiffer mental processes were 
sometimes disconcerted by his flexibility, and criticised his seeming lack of 
principle. They failed to see how steadfastly he was pursuing his ultimate 
purpose, whatever method he might try or discard on the way to it. 

By 1896 Lloyd George had established a reputation, not merely as a 
popular orator, but as a first-class parliamentarian with a real mastery of 
procedure, a keen eye for the vital issue, and an impressive knowledge of 
legal problems. From 1896 to 1899 the opposition side of the House of 
Commons was disheartened and incoherent, lacking clear and confident 
leadership from its front bench, whose occupants distrusted one another. 
They would have made a very poor showing, were it not that amongst their 
back-benchers they had a member in Lloyd George who knew his own 
mind, was a master of his subject, had a razor keen intellect, inexhaustible 
energy and a quite inordinate store of pugnacity. In fact Lloyd George 
supplied the main element of opposition—he planned and led the attacks on 
the policy of Lord Salisbury’s government. He consistently advocated 
religious liberty, temperance reform, abolition of the tyrannical powers of 
landlords, improved education and better conditions for the working classes. 

The outbreak of the South African War in October, 1899, had a decisive 
effect upon Lloyd George’s career. In its furnace his metal was tested and 
proved. By its close he had been remoulded as a national and international 
statesman. He stood forth a man who, though at the time he was execrated 
by a large section of the people, was unmistakably a leader destined to play 
a dominating part in the political affairs of the country. His own convictions 
on the issue were definite and he could do no other than follow them. With 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by the course he took, he determined 
to oppose the war and press for it to be stopped. On 6th February, 1900, he 
made what was acclaimed by friend and foe alike as the finest speech he had 
yet delivered in the House of Commons, condemning the war as wholly 
unjustified. Lloyd George became a dogged and irrepressible assailant of 
Joseph Chamberlain, as the statesman responsible for it all, and attacked 
him night after night in debate. Bitter personal duels resulted for Chamber- 
lain was a deadly enemy in debate, with a gift for biting invective before 
which most opponents quailed. Lloyd George did not quail—he too was a 
master of invective, though he edged it with a wit and humour that had no 
place in Chamberlain’s bitter style. 
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In December, 1900, the political correspondent of the Newcastle Daily 
Leader wrote as follows: “During recent months quite the most remarkable 
success on either side of the House of Commons has been that of Mr. 
Lloyd George, who has risen at a bound to the actual leadership of a very 
considerable party in the House. He has been called an extreme Radical 
and Pro-Boer, but it may be doubted if these caps quite fit the handsome 
head of the ardent young reformer. When Mr. Lloyd George takes a strong 
line he is so patently conscientious over it that he at once impresses his 
hearers. Wales is proud of him, and has bestowed on him that fire and zeal 
which are instantly detected in his speeches and his actions. Keen, able and 
personally pleasant, Mr. Lloyd George is certain to rise to great heights in 
the House of Commons.” So matters stood when the Queen died in January, 
1901, thus bringing to a close the great Victorian Age. 

In the sphere of Radical political philosophy the outstanding names 
during this period were those of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
John Stuart Mill, son of James Mill, was one of the finest minds and most 
generous natures of the Victorian Age. He insisted on regarding every 
political question in terms of the happiness or unhappiness of human 
beings. Mill’s main thesis is that the State can best further the happiness 
of individuals by interfering in their personal affairs as little as possible. 
His essay “On Liberty” is perhaps the most famous vindication of freedom 
of thought, and the most powerful plea for the toleration of opinions we 
fail to understand, in the whole of English literature. Mill gave a deeper 
and more spiritual interpretation to the conception of liberty. From a 
conception of liberty as external freedom of action, necessary for the 
discovery and pursuit of his material interest by each individual, Mill 
rose to the conception of liberty as free play for that spiritual originality, 
with all its results in “individual vigour and manifold diversity” which 
alone can constitute a rich, balanced and developed society. In a similar 
way, in his “Representative Government”, Mill spiritualised the Bentha- 
mite defence of democracy. Instead of regarding popular self-government 
as freedom for the people to pursue its own self-interest at the expense 
of the ‘sinister interests” of classes and section, he conceived representative 
institutions as the necessary condition of that individual energy of mind 
and character which must be developed all round and in all things, and 
can only be so developed if the area of individual thought and will is 
extended to embrace the affairs of the whole community. 

When Mill wrote his famous essay “On Liberty”, the plan of which, like 
a second Gibbon, he conceived while climbing the steps of the Capitol 
in Rome; when he therein affirmed that ‘the only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully evercised over any member of a civilised com- 
munity against his will is to prevent harm to others”, he gave scientific 
form to a doctrine which Radicals have always held. There is perhaps 
no principle which Radicals have so consistently sustained, or one which 
has so profoundly influenced their conduct and policy as that which Mill 
so brilliantly worked out in that extraordinary essay. His career in Parlia- 
ment was brief but distinguished. He sat as Radical member for Westminster 
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during the years 1866-68 but failed to secure re-election. His speeches in 
the House of Commons were few, but his influence was great. The same 
mental force that characterises his writings, the same logical power of 
reasoning and apt illustration, the same liberality of view and intensity 
of conviction, the same transparent honesty, were manifest in his Parlia- 
ment speeches, and they produced the desired effect. Members listened 
to him attentively and respectfully, and even opponents were drawn to- 
wards him. Gladstone once said of him in private conversation, “When 
John Stuart Mill was speaking I always felt that I was listening to a 
saintly man”. Mill’s “Autobiography”, published in 1873 just after his 
death, created quite a sensation. It aroused enthusiasm by the thrilling 
interest of the story, and by its frank and beautifully simple disclosure 
of the writer’s own character. 

The Radical philosopher Herbert Spencer was the thoroughgoing prophet 
of “laissez-faire”, from “Social Statics”, published in 1851 to “The Man 
Versus the State”, published in 1884. This doctrine meant on the one 
hand, and in domestic politics, a restriction of governmental activity to 
the bare minimum; on the other hand, and in foreign affairs, a policy of 
free trade and of friendship between nations. Spencer maintained that the 
natural process of evolution had made “‘laissez-faire’”’ the guiding principle 
of the modern spoch of industry. Happiness is the end he proposes, though 
he insists that it must be happiness willed by the Creator, which issues 
in the form of free energy of faculty, and not happiness willed by the 
State, which assumes the form of an enjoyment connected with the posses- 
sion of wealth. Spencer believed that the law of equal freedom for each 
individual supplies the chief means to the happiness which consists in 
energy of faculty. The current refrain of his writings, from first to last, 
is denunciation of the stupidity, the bungling and the red tape of all 
governments. He urges that we may expect more from the intelligence of 
the individual than we can from the intelligence of the State and its 
officials. He opposes to the cult of the State the cult of the individual. 
Natural rights are the solid core of Spencer’s thought. He was an English- 
man and Englishmen cannot easily get away from a belief in natural ` 
rights. It is the merit of Spencer’s severe logic that he brings into the open 
daylight what is lurking at the back of most men’s minds. Spencer’s 
political philosophy accords with an instinct for individual rights which 
the course of English history has made almost universal in England. It 
seems to set the stamp of authority on the prima facie philosophy of the 
ordinary man, and the ordinary man would not be ordinary if he did not 
like to see his views signed, sealed and delivered by a philosopher. There 
is a certain Puritanism in Spencer which was bound to attract attention 
and admiration in England. There is a fine air in “Social Statics” of “Fiat 
justitia, ruat caelum”. There is an atmosphere of stern, unbending rectitude. 
“This is the right thing on first principles, the only ultimate right, and the 
only real right. Imperfect man may not attain unto it, but it is the right.” 
On the whole Spencer suited England, and on the assumption that a nation 
deserves the political theory which it gets, it can be said that England 
deserved Spencer. 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE’S PORTRAIT GALLERY 
Acquaintances. Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford University Press. 35s. 


Dr. Toynbee is the author of the longest and most important historical 
work in the English language during the twentieth century. In addétion to his 
majestic survey of civilisations he has given us a long list of smaller works 
based on his travels, official and unofficial activities and his extraordinarily 
wide contacts with well known people in many lands. And now at 78 he 
provides us with a selection from many of his friends and colleagues from 
his earliest years at Oxford onwards. 

The volume is of special interest to those who like myself have lived 
through the era covered in these pages and have known many of the figures 
whose character and achievements he analyses: and the younger generation 
will do well to add this volume to their libraries, He explains in bis Foreword 
that he has deliberately omrtted the inclusion of people of whom he could 
not have spoken in friendly terms. His wise practice is de mortuis nil nisi bene. 


“I wish he had found room for Gilbert Murray, the prince of Greek scholars 


and one of the finest humanists I have known. 
The story of an eventful life opens with the fruitful years at Balliol where 


> he was lucky enough to enjoy the teaching of Alfred Zimmern, author of that 


masterpiece The Greek Commonwealth. Zimmern, we are told, possessed the 
most important quality of a teacher, namely bringing the dead past to Nfe. 
A second Oxford portrait is that of Bernstein, born in Galicia, an academic 
contemporary. When he decided to spend hig life in the English academic 
world he changed his name to Namier which preserved his family origins on 
the border between Austria and Russia. No one doubted his ability but his 
ardent convictions and his mability to tolerate contradiction made him a 
difficult friend. Having become a passionate Zionist he was indignant with 
Toynbee’s friendly references to the Arabs, and he actually broke off relations 
for some years. Namier made his name in his adopted country as the author 
ot an tittuminating study of the working of the British constitution under 
George IH. 

Among the most skilful of Toynbee’s portraits is that of the Webbs who 
were generally ‘believed to be much more interested in social systems than in 
individuals. That was certainly the impression left on readers of their 
eulogistic account of their visit to Russia. Though not Communists they were 
fascinated by the spectacle of a community in which planning held the first 
place. Readers will be glad to be told that the Webbs were more human than 


- they were generally believed to be and capable of warm friendships. An 


equally attractive picture is presented of Lawrence and Barbara Hammond, 
authors of the classical works on the Town and Country Labourer whom the 
author numbers ‘among the saints in my canon’. The chapter on Lord Bryce 
and Smuts brings to life two men of inexhaustible intellectual energy and of 
a range of interests as wide as that of Toynbee himself. 

Perhaps the most valuable portions of the volume are those devoted to 
Hitler who invited the author, who had been lecturing in Berlin, to an 
interview. The Führer detivered what can only be described as a lecture on 


. German history as a preparation for the inauguration of hie party’s rule. The 
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visitor was only allowed five minutes to express his own opinions but was 
quite content with the opportunity to get a first hand impression of Hitler. 
Needless to say Toynbee’s disapproval of the Nazi philosophy and horror at 
the atrocities of the Nazi-régime are as strong as that of the rest of us in the 
Free World. 

The volume ends with a brief but glowing tribute to Lord Samuel which 
T have read with special pleasure as he was also the object of my admiration 
and-respect. He ıs described as ‘the justest minded man I ever knew’. Like 
Smuts, Samuel was no less interested in the deepest problems of philosophy 
and religion. 

No living Englishman can rival the author in the panorama of his long life 
or in the use to which he has put his opportunities. His writings always make 
pleasant reading and perhaps he may use his undiminished energies in 
presenting us with another volume from his ample store of memoirs and 
reflections, 

G. P. Goon 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL: AN ANGLICAN VIEW 


Vatican Observed: An Anglican View. John Moorman, Bishop of Ripon. 
Darton, Longman and Todd. 16s. 


If one wanted to sum up the Vatican Council, one could best say it moved 
steadily in an Anglican direction. In simplification, in the relation of the 
Pope to Bishop and of Bishop to other clergy, in the role of the laity and 
the priesthood of all believers, in ecumenism and in constant reference to the 
Bible with its salvation history and its New Testament themes of Redemption, 
in the idea of the Church under the Holy Spirit, in His whole work inspiring 
liturgical worship to be understood by the people, and in the relation of the 
Church to other religions and the whole world of today. The Council moved 
the Vatican from Latin modes of thought to come nearer and nearer to the 
Church of England. How important then to have all this stated and assessed 
by an Anglican! and what Anglican so competent as the Bishop of Ripon? 
He was the most assiduous of the Observers, an historical scholar, a shrewd 
judge, a keen wit, a man who writes in an easy style with the liveliness and 
informality of an excellent talker. It ‘ig the more telling because it disdains 
literary finish. 

In 70,000 words the Bishop gives an epitome of the four authoritative 
volumes of “Xavier Rynne”, the name which disguises the brilliant American 
team headed by a redemptorist professor. Seldom does he descend from 
ecumenic impartiality. But it is wrong to talk of the Council of 1870 as a 
disaster because that repeats the current error that the Decree on Infallibility 
added to papal claims; whereas, on the contrary, it restricted their application 
to defining more precisely only the meaning of words from the lips of Christ 
himself—exore ipso lesu Christi—on some doctrine to be held by the universal 
Church. This practically never occurs, and in any case what does the word 
infallible mean? merely exempt from deceit, inerrant as far as it goes. That 
is all. But the word has been taken to have connotations of finality, 
comprehensiveness, unchangeableness, pontificality, when, as a matter of fact 
all dogma, dealing ag it does with infinite mysteries, must be largely agnostic 
and allow for the temperament of the believer. The Italians do not take such 
pronouncements too seriously. 

Again the Bishop, taking up the Pope’s regret that the chief centre of unity 
has been made into the chief obstacle of unity, says “because of course there 
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is so Httle history of theology to ‘support it”. Yet the part of the papacy 
in contemporary history is obvious, and far more Christians find grounds for 
accepting than rejecting it. The difficulty of 1870 was that it emphasised papal 
jurisdiction. That was the crux. What the Council had to do, as the Bishop 
conclusively shows, was to get papal supremacy reasonably restricted and 
freed from the Italian Curia which certainly aspired to absolutism, not least 
in preparing the Council and during its sessions. The- Bishop tells how year 
after year this clique, run largely. by a son of a Vatican photographer and by 
the eleventh child of a worker in a bakery of a neighbouring slums, was 
defeated by immense majorities. Their ruses during the Third Session were 
obstinate and unscrupulous enough to occasion the widest and gravest 
misgiving, to which was added the nagging fear that Pope Paul was unequal 
to resisting continuous bullying and chicanery, though the need for reform 
was desperate. 

Yet when all was finished, an enormous revolution had been effected and 


: doors opened which must never be allowed to close. They are the doors to 
dialogue, to goodwill, to worship in common, to co-operation which is the 
‚chief means, as it is the prize of unity. The Roman Church opened these 


doors unexpectedly and widely; and the Pope begged forgiveness for its past 
errors. The Bishop grieves that he has not seen this example of humility 
followed so far by other churches. They all need reform, all need interaction. 

The Bishop estimates the nominal Christians as 40 per cent of the world’s 
population. It is much less than that and it is diminishing. But it is not the 
nominal Christians who count, rather those—how few—whose belief in their 
incorporation with Christ makes their life of grace a cogent reality. Among 
these there is always a spiritual unity. But among these as indeed among the 
nominal Christians more than half are Roman Catholics now undergoing this 
sweeping reform which means that the reign and example of Pope John have 
been more dynamic than the Bishop recognises. 

This excellent book is the more important because next year the Anglican 
Communion will gather its own 600 Bishops together in Council. Their 
Communion is not without its dangers of disintegration, and perbaps the 
greatest value of this book is to challenge them to achieve comparable standards 
of advancement, of coherence, of width, and of steadfastness, which made 
the Vatican Council, what the Bishop calls, an affair of the highest import 
for the whole of Christendom. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 


GOD AND SONS 
God and Sons. Dewi Morgan. Peter Davies. 30s. 


Many devout Christians are despondent and perplexed; they are told that 
they live in a post-Christian era, that they must accommodate themselves to a 
‘religionless’ Christianity (whatever that may be) and, worst of all, that God 
is dead. In respect of this last proposition it is written in Scripture that “he 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh”, but the laughter has not yet become 
contagious. For such depressed readers this book will come as a most 
refreshing tonic. It is written with great confidence in a vivacious and almost 
boisterous style and in great high spirits. Moreover, such readers will find new 
light upon their religion and see it in a. wider context far removed from the 
narrow parochialism of much church teaching. This book is religious 
journalism of the highest merit. Scholars will not find here anything that is 
strictly new, nor does the book deal adequately with the deeper scepticisms and 
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more oppressive spectres of the mind with which many would-be Christians 
and non-Christians are confronted; but, rather than criticize the book for 
what it does not pretend to be, we will praise it most highly for what it is. 

N. MICKLEM 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
Spain: the yital years. Luis Bolin Cassell. 50s. 


Before the Spanish Civil War Senor Bolin was a First World War correspondent 
on the Western Front: later he worked as London correspondent for the right-wing 
Madrid newspaper ABC. His account of Spanish politics between the wars, and of 
Franco’s rebellion and struggle for power against the forces of the Republic, has 
something of the reporter’s immediacy and colour. The passages describing how 
the author chartered an English Dragon Rapide aircraft (at the request of Luca 
de Tena, publisher of ABC) to carry Franco from the Canaries to Spanish Morrocco 
recall the espionage thrillers of E. P. Oppenheim. It is at the level of historical 
interpretation and accuracy that students of the period will find this account dis- 
appointingly inadequate. The role of ‘a bitter opponent of the Republic’ in which 
luca de Tena is cast could, with equal justification, be attributed to the author. 
Senor Bolin’s personal commitment to the Nationalist cause by the decisive action 
of 11th July 1936, was intensified by his propagandist activity as Franco’s press 
officer in the Civil War, and by his record of service to the régime. Brief reference 
to the author’s handling of two of the most controversial issues demonstrates the 
danger which besets contemporary historians. 

On page 177, the author asserts that “a Communist putsch had been set for the 
end of July or beginning of August” (1936). He devotes an Appendix, “The Reality 
of Communism in the Spanish Crisis”, to detailing the plans for this rising, and he 
clearly considers the documentary evidence, quoted in full in the Nationalist his- 
torian Aznar’s Historia Militar de la Guerra de Espana, important justification for 
the nationalist revolt which he claims forestalled it. The documents instructed that 
hostile persons, army officers and N.C.O’s, were to be annihilated, non-communist 
political leaders and their families were to be arrested, and private capital was to 
be expropriated. Largo Caballero, with Russian communist backing, was to become 
leader of a Soviet Spain with de Asua and Vincent Auriol members of a somewhat 
improbable government. Yet at this time Caballero was being loudly condemned 
by the Spanish Communist Party for his “infantile leftism”. Comintern was impos- 
ing the Popular Front line requiring co-operation with liberal democratic parties 
and parliamentary democracy against Fascism. The author quotes Professor Hugh 
Thomas in support of his assertion that the putsch documents were genuine; but 
in the latest edition of his book Professor Thomas reverses this view*, stating “‘it 
seems certain that these were forgeries, made before the rising and possibly really 
deceiving those who later propagated them.” 

Senor Bolin claims (p. 274) that ‘the story of the wholesale destruction of Guer- 
nica by Nationalist bombs during the Spanish Civil War is a myth... most of 
Guernica was deliberately dynamited or set on fire by the Reds. The report that 
the town and its inhabitants had been destroyed by German bombs was invented 
for propaganda purposes”. Yet the author is only able to quote support from an 
article by Douglas Jerrold and some rather ambiguous extracts from Franco’s 
Military Archives. In contrast there is a formidable battery of corroborative evi- 
dence for the German air attack having taken place, cited by Professor Hugh 





* History of the Spanish Civil War, (Penguin, 1965) p.150, footnote 2. 
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Thomas, including the Mayor, the Basque Government, all political parties, many 
French and British national newspaper correspondents (who visited Guernica on 
the night of the destruction), the memoirs of Galland the German air ace, and 
Goring’s admission in 1946. It is certainly odd that General Sperrle, German Con- 
dor Legion Commander, later architect of the Rotterdam and Coventry attacks, 
is not mentioned in Senor Bolin’s account. 

PAUL WILKINSON 


THE WHEEL OF EMPIRE 
The Wheel of Empire. Alan Sandison, Macmillan. 30s. 


Rudyard Kipling: Realist and Fabulist. Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford University 
Press. 30s. 


The title of Dr. Alan Sandison’s book, The Wheel of Empire, comes trom 
a Kipling poem, ‘The Exiles’ Line’, which fits well into hie study of the Idea 
of Empire as conveyed in the fiction of the late 19th and early 20th century. 
He chooses four writers: Kipling, Rider Haggard, Joseph Conrad and John 
Buchan, and attempts to show how diversely their separate understanding of 
the umperial concept influenced their work. At the outset he refers to “the 
tradtuona] assumption .. . that action in their work was principally directed 
towards promulgating an imperial ideal”, only to argue that “almost the exact 
opposite is, in fact, the case”, that, with “the significant exceptron of Haggard, 
the basis ot action in these writers’ work is not primarily political but moral.” 
That could be proved by hundreds of quotations from their works, but 
undoubtedly they were affected by the fact of Empire; and sometimes, 
unquestionably, Kipling “vigorously beat the Imperial drum”. If he hag been 
misunderstood for doing so it was his own fault for not resisting the appeal 
of surface judgments of political events and line-ups in the first years of our 
century. 

Rider Haggard transcendentalised the theme in his amazing African 
romance in which sound narrative power combined the credible with the 
incredible, witness his creation of Ayesha, “prepared to wait two thousand 
years for Kallikrates, enduring a variety of incarnations in the process”. Dr. 
Sandison discusses the Victorian doctrine of ‘the survival of the fittest’, arising 
trom Darwin’s concept of evolution, and argues that although Haggard had 
some sort of belief in the British imperial mission, it “was much more vague 
than Kipling’s, with an even greater recognition of its transience and its lack 
of malienable virtue”. The chapter on Haggard is a timely reminder of the 
qualities of serious thought that went to the making of so many romances 
by this now neglected writer. “When one thinks of what someone like 
Buchan would have made of the white man’s presence in King Solomon’s 
Mines one can appreciate Haggard’s disengagement from the more vulgar 
presumptions of the imperial idea . . . he repudiates without fuss the whole 
arrogant notion of the white man’s burden... it is in the lives and destiny 
of the Zulus themselves that the main current of life in these novels makes. 
itself manifest.” 

The chapter on Conrad is specially illuminating of his curious blend of 
pessimism and philosophic acceptance of the chaotic semblance of the universe. 
A quotation from Nostromo supports this: 

“After three days of waiting for the sight of some humana face, Decoud 
caught himself entertaining a doubt of his own individuality. It had 
merged into the world of cloud and water, of natural forces and forms 
of nature. In our activity alone do we find the sustaining illusion of 
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an independent existence as against the whole scheme of things of which 
we form a helpless part.” 

Turning to John Buchan, Dr. Sandison distinguishes him from Kipling and 
Conrad, for whom the empire “had something of the quality of myth”, 
whereas “for the earlier Buchan it was dogma .. . Investing empire with an 
altogether ecclesiastical significance he looked on it as a God-given meaas 
whereby man in his secular condition could be integrated with his spiritual 
ideal.” 

Professor Bonamy Dobrée’s book on Kipling carries the suggestive sub-title 
‘Realist and Fabulist’ and comes out of a lifetime’s enjoyment of his writings. 
In the Preface he says: “He must be seen-in relation to his day. He was 
intensely alert to what was going on around him—more than alert, knowing 
tt in his bones”; and that, indeed, is perhaps a better and more direct way 
of estimating Rudyard Kipling than to equate his work with imperialist schools 
of thought. Kipling, as all his creative work demonstrates, was an observer 
of the world in which he lived and moved and had his beng; and Dr. Dobrée 
proves this in a sequence of chapters that read like inspired talk. How right 
he is, for example, when—discussing ‘The Story Teller’-—he says: “Great 
realist as he was, it is impossible to see what he was really saying unless the 
fabular element is at least glimpsed. Even so, he remains the Kipling it is 
impossible wholly to understand, but to realise him as a fabulist makes him 
less difficult to appreciate.” Part I of this admirable book makes a penetrating 
study of Kipling’s poetry and verse. “It would seem that he turned for 
expression to verse as readily as to prose, the one medium being as natural 
to him as the other. As Eliot stressed, he did not try to write ‘poetry’, When 
the thought lent itself to what we call poetry, or the emotion was deep 
enough, the ‘verse’ became ‘poetry’.” That is well said, and it goes far to 
explain the immense inequalities to be found in the Definitive Edition of 
Kipling’s Verse. Dr. A. L. Rowse wrote at the time of the Kipling Centenary: 
“What is certain is that Kipling was the last poet to express the whole life of 
a people, and to speak directly to and for the people. The poets of the 
1930s talked about it, but Kipling did it.” That he expressed the whole life of 
the people, however, is open to doubt. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE TIME OF THE HYENA 
Ecce homo. George Grosz. Introduced by Henry Miler. Methuen. 84s. 


George Grosz is certainly one of the great European artists of the Twentieth 
Century. As a draughtsman his work is comparable only to Picasso, and 
within his chosen medium of a mordant, often apparently despairing humour, 
there are all the qualities of a major graphic talent, line, balance, observation 
and a real feeling and compassion for his subjects. He has sometimes been 
pigeonholed by the critics as a satirist but this is an oversimplification. Like 
Bosch, Goya and Daumier his field was the predicament of the human race 
in his own time and, being a Berliner, he approached it with candour and a 
sometimes savage wit. The one thing that is missing from his drawings is 
the vein of lyricism which can be found, for instance, in his contemporary, 
Egon Schiele. This is scarcely surprising for Grosz lived through an era on 
which the shadows were already closing. Behind the masks of his stolid, 
lustful and complacent citizens, there lay the germ of a disease that was 
almost to destroy a whole continent. It was, as Henry Miller says in his 
somewhat breathless introduction to this book, the time when the hyenas 
were upon us. 


NX 
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Ecce homo was‘first published by Der Maltk-Verlag m 1923, and this is a 
facsimile of the original edition. The sixteen watercolours and eighty-four 
drawings contained in it cover a period from 1916 to 1922, during which the 
artist was in a constant state of conflict with the German authorities. In 1917 
he was court martialled as a soldier for insubordination and sentenced to 
death and he was only saved by the intervention of powerful friends, ag a 
result of which he spent some time in a mental hospital. On the first 
publication of this volume he was prosecuted, condemned for perpetrating an 
insult to public morals and fined. Like Brecht and Weill, the other two great 
social commentators of his city and his time, he was ultimately forced to take 
refuge from Nazism in America. Unlike Brecht he found the experience a 
liberating one that restored his faith in human nature. “People are wonderful 
as they are” he wrote in 1946. But it was to Germany that he returned in 
1959, with the intention of resettling in Berlin, and where he then died, just 
before one of the unhappiest but most courageous episodes in the history of 
his birthplace. One likes to think that the Berlin of Reuther and Willy Brandt 
would have strengthened Grosz’s belief in the qualities of his fellow beings. 
The standard of reproduction in this volume is extremely high, though a 
more detailed analysis of Grosz’s work would have been welcome. That will 
no doubt come with time; and the examination of his art under the 
microscope of heavy German scholarship will no doubt provide a spectacle 
that the artist would have appreciated. With characteristic self-mockery and 
self-distrust he wrote “The best thing for art is to be treated as a hobby, 
an incidental thing. For after all what do we artists, we insignificant ants, have 
to say? We, who are nothing more than blown up frogs? Where is our 
mfluence? Where is our significance? Do we change the general picture in 
the slightest?” The answer to Grosz’s question lies in the inalienable nature 
of his achievement. 
ERNIE MONEY 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


The Halls of Ravenswood (Muller. 
30s.). English and Irish social life 
around the 1850s and the Continental 
Grand Tour are mirrored intimately 
in A. R. Mills’ narrative, based on the 
journals of Emily and Ellen Hall of 
West Wickham, Kent. Emily is the 
spiritually probing, intellectually 
challenging one; Ellen the warmer- 
hearted, attracting—and  resisting— 
constant proposals from suitors of the 
Ouida-Mrs. Henry Wood brand. Both 
reveal the prejudices as well as the 
virtues of the Victorian middle class. 
Famous contemporaries figure in the 
talk of friends: Turner agreeing to 
paint a picture for £500 then demand- 
ing £750 plus travel fares; Browning 
in Paris “full of loud talk”; Dickens 
in Paris knocking down a drunk, 


insolent cabby; Ruskin, who “had no 
more business with a wife than a duck 
with an umbrella”. Mr. Mills, who 
summarises ably, -sometimes with 
gentle irony, has given us an admir- 
able sequel to O. A. Sherrard’s Two 
Victorian Girls, which he edited. 


Jonathan Swift, the Enigma of a 
Genius. (Moor Park College, 
Farnham, Surrey. 5s.). Mr. ‘William 
Kean Seymour has written this 
illustrated “biographical outline” of 
34 pages for the tercentenary of 
Swift’s birth, being celebrated in 
particular at Moor Park where 
between 1689 and 1699 he resided 
intermittently as Sir William Temple’s 
secretary. Thig short study is not 
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intended primarily as an assessment 
of Swift's literary output, but rather 
' as a gaide to “some sense of 

perspective in the long and 
` perplexing task of unravelling the 


life-story” of this enigmatic and 
controversial figure. Mr. Kean 
Seymour writes with skill and 


erudition and gives warmth and 
feeling to his main task of investigat- 
ing the intricate private life of this 
extraordinary man. 


The Penguin English Library. Miss 
Barbara Hardy has written a new 
assessment of George Eliot’s last 
novel, Daniel Deronda, republished in 
this paperback edition (Penguin 
Books, 10s. 6d.). She analyses this 
“experimental novel’? which “pushes 
beyond the achievement of its 
predecessors”. It is, she says, “one 
of those works of art whose greatness 
is inextricably bound up with 
imperfection”. She also relates it to 
her other work. Another recent 
addition to this library is Swifts 
Gulliver’s Travels (5s.) edited by Mr. 
Peter Dixon and John Walker. There 
is an excellent Introduction by Mr. 
Michael Foot who has made special 
study of Swift’s political satire. 


Dictionary of Irish Writers (The 
Mercier Press. Paperback, 8s. 6d.). 
This is the first volume of a projected 
comprehensive Dictionary of Irish 
writers from the earliest times, 
compiled by Mr. Brian Cleeve, and 
is devoted to “Irish novelists, play- 
wrights, poets and writers of short 
stories who have used English for 
their work”. The particular value of 
this compilation is the attention given 
to minor writers. As Mr. Cleeve 
points out, so much has already been 
written about the great Irish writers. 
Nonetheless short bibliographies might 
very usefully have been included in 
their brief biographies. There are 
two volumes to follow. One will 
be concerned with “historians, 
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biographers, scientists and memorists” 
who have written in English. The 
other will deal with Gaelic writers. 


America, the Story of a Free People 
(Oxford University Press. Cloth board, 
45s., paper cover 20s.). This is the 
third edition of an established work 
first published in 1942. The authors, 
Mr. Allan Nevins and Mr. Henry 
Steele Commager, have “written for 
the layman, not for the scholar”. The 
book “is designed to meet the need 
for a short narrative history of the 
American people”. This new edition 
is rewritten and enlarged with new 
maps and illustrations. The narrative 
is brought down to the Lyndon 
Johnson Administration. It is a 
volume which deserves a wide reader- 
ship among the general public who 
remain far too ignorant of American 
history. The authors write with 
detachment but obviously their assess- 


ment and interpretation of 
comemporary history is open to 
discussion. 


Queen Mary 1867-1953 (Allen and 
Unwin. Paperback 25s., cloth 45s.). 
This official biography by Mr. James 
Pope-Hennessey was first published 
in October 1959 and immediately 
made a wide appeal, with two further 
impressions that year. It is now 
published complete with illustrations 
as a paperback. Her life is a 
remarkable story of a woman devoted 
beyond all else to the cause of the 
British monarchy and to her own 
sense of royal duty and detachment. 
She lived in a remote and highly 
artificial world. Perhaps the most 
significant and sadest comment in the 
book arises out of her stay at 
Badminton in Gloucestershire during 
the last war. “She benefited 
enormously”, writes the author, “by 
her glimpses of the ordinary, everyday 
life of England from which ever since 
her marriage she had been shut off 
by the screen of royal protocol”. 
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HALF-YEARLY INDEX, JANUARY-JUNE 1967: 
VOLUME 210 


Titles are listed after the names of authors 


LS-—Literary Supplement a 
Roman figures denote sections of articles 
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